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PREFACE 


The twenty-four articles that appear in this volume were originally presented at 
the sessions of the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Evangelical Theological 
Society, December 27-29, 1973, at Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. To cele- 
brate this anniversary of the society, a number of North American New Testament 
scholars were invited to present papers. In addition, two well-known British 
scholars were invited to join them. While some control was exercised in the selec- 
tion of topics, simply so as not to have too great a degree of overlap, the papers 
were prepared in the main only under the general directive that they were “to 
be evangelical in perspective and of the nature of either (1) an evaluative survey 
of some particular issue in New Testament studies, or (2) a scholarly advance 
at some particular point in New Testament research.” 

Not all who were invited were able to attend the sessions of the society and 
present papers; not all the papers presented are here included; and not all of those 
included will find equal acceptance within the scholarly fraternity, whether evangeli- 
cal or not. The editors in their planning for the sessions and in their bringing 
together the present volume have been constantly chagrined to realize that at 
least two more volumes would be needed were evangelical New Testament scholar- 
ship in North America (not to speak of evangelical New Testament scholarship 
worldwide) to be represented in anything approaching adequacy of treatment, 
both as to the inclusion of significant scholars and as to crucial issues. And no 
doubt each of the contributors (present editors included) could wish for the 
opportunity to fill in the lacunae and even to rewrite some of the contributions 
of their colleagues—though, of course, each has his own ideas as to what more 
should be said and how best to say it. 

Nevertheless, what is presented here is a representative cross-section of evangeli- 
cal New Testament scholarship in North America (and, to an extent, in Britain) 
that seeks to be attuned to its revelational base and the illumination of the Spirit, 
to be abreast of current issues, research, and methodologies, and to be responsible 
in its scholarship to both God and man. In their historical, critical, exegetical, and 
theological treatments, the articles propose to present New Dimensions in New 
Testament Study that will serve (1) to give something of a progress report on 
evangelical New Testament scholarly study today, (2) to challenge competing 
systems of New Testament interpretation, and (3) to furnish a basis and stimulus 
for further study for all concerned. To these ends we commend this volume to all 
who search after truth and desire to know him better who is the Truth. 


RICHARD Ν. LONGENECKER MERRILL C. TENNEY 
Wycliffe College Wheaton Graduate School 
Toronto, Ontario Wheaton, Illinois 


Canada U.S.A. 
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I 
CANON, TEXT AND BACKGROUND 


Chapter One 


NEW LIGHT ON THE ORIGINS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON 


F, F. BRUCE 


The second century is a fascinating period for any student of early Christianity, 
because the gaps in our knowledge of it are greater than the gaps in our knowledge 
of the first century, and a generous amount of imaginative insight is necessary to 
enable us to make coherent sense of second-century Christianity. We have to be 
constantly on our guard against allowing our imagination to make it something which 
it was not or to import into it a different coherence from its own, or even a greater 
coherence than its own. 

From our present point of view, the significance of the second century lies in the 
fact that, while there was a recognizable NT when it ended, there was none when it 
began. It is to the second century, then, that we look for the origins of the NT canon, 
as distinct from the origins of the books that were incorporated in it. 


THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Though our quest is a historical one, it has theological implications that provide 
material for animated discussion at the present time. As attempts have been made 
to find a controlling or unifying principle for OT theology—the record of God’s 
saving acts (Gerhard von Rad)! or the covenant (Walther Eichrodt )?—so a theo- 
logical basis has been sought for the NT canon. Oscar Cullmann has sought it in 
salvation-history culminating in the death and resurrection of Christ, with the 
apostles serving “to guarantee the continuity between the new events [resulting from 
Jesus’ exaltation as Lord] and the kerygma given them concerning events to which 
they were also witnesses.”? Meredith G. Kline has extended the covenant pattern 
as an organizing principle in OT literature to the NT canon also.* While covenant 


1G. von Rad, Old Testament Theology, trans. D. M. G. Stalker (Edinburgh: 1962-65 ). 

“Ww. Eichrodt, Theology of the Old Testament, trans. J. A. Baker (London: 1961). It is 
only for the first part of his work (“God and the people”) that Eichrodt uses the covenant 
principle as the central theme. 

30. Cullmann, Salvation in History, trans. 5. G. Sowers (London: 1967), pp. 102f. 

‘Cf. M. G. Kline, Treaty of the Great King (Grand Rapids: 1963); By Oath Consigned 
(Grand Rapids: 1968). 
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phraseology is one form among others in which various NT writers express the 
redemptive work of God in Christ, I cannot see that they, or rather the canon- 
makers of the second century, were “in fact, if not consciously, adopting the model 
of the ancient state treaty traditions, including in particular the techniques of 
covenant renewal.”5 

Over against these positive approaches, there are others that call for a radical 
reappraisal of the whole issue. The propriety of the Church’s acquiring a NT canon 
at all has been questioned. Geo Widengren has remarked, not with special 
reference to the NT, that the reduction to writing of an oral tradition betokens a loss 
of nerve;® and Christopher Evans has confronted us with the question “Is ‘Holy 
Scripture’ Christian?”—“perhaps,” as he admits, a “foolish title” for a chapter (and 
for a book which takes over the title from the chapter),’ but one which embraces 
some quite serious questions. In fact, the more firmly we accept the canonical 
principle, the more readily shall we consider the most radical questioning of it. For 
example, has not the canonization of the NT exposed it to the kind of treatment to 
which the OT was subjected by those scribes whom our Lord criticized? Does it not 
tempt many readers to demote the Word of God to the status of a rule-book? Does 
it not lead to the practice of saying “the Bible says” without any distinction 
regarding who says it, and to whom and in what setting it is said? We know how 
some preachers and writers will take a text from Paul as their major premise and 
one from John as their minor premise, and draw from the two a conclusion which 
they put on a level with Holy Writ, without due regard for the original contexts of 
their premises or for the distinctive vocabulary, insights, and emphases of Paul and 
John respectively. Or, because Ecclesiastes, after some misgivings, was accorded a 
place within the canon, some debaters, as we know, are capable of quoting 
Ecclesiastes 9:5, “the dead know nothing,” as though that were the last word on 
the subject of life after death—as though Christ had not “brought life and immortal- 
ity to light through the gospel” (2 Tim. 1:10). “And why not?” they ask. “It’s the 
Word of God, isn’t it, as much as any book of the NT?” This was the sort of 
practice that Adolf von Harnack had in mind when he observed that “canonising 
works like whitewash; it hides the original colours and obliterates all the contours.”® 
But there is no reason why we should allow canonicity to efface differences of date, 
authorship, viewpoint, and the like. Critical and exegetical study can be pursued as 
intensively with canonical literature as with uncanonical; indeed, the fact that a body 
of literature is acknowledged as canonical should serve as a specially strong incen- 
tive to such study. 

We have become familiar in recent times with the idea of a canon within the 
canon of the NT.® The idea is not all that recent; the early Church had its homo- 


5M. G. Kline, The Structure of Biblical Authority (Grand Rapids: 1972), p. 70. A judi- 
cious assessment is given by A. M. Harman, “Recent Developments in the Study of Old 
Testament Covenants,” Monthly Record of the Free Church of Scotland, December 1972, pp. 
191 ff. 

Ὁ. Widengren, “Literary and Psychological Aspects of the Hebrew Prophets,” Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1948, No. 10, p. 9: he speaks of a “crisis of credit” and acknowledges 
indebtedness to H. S. Nyberg. 

7C. F. Evans, Is ‘Holy Scripture’ Christian? (London: 1971), p. 36. 

8A. von Harnack, The Origin of the New Testament, trans. J. R. Wilkinson (London: 1925), 
p. 141. 

°Cf. K. Aland, The Problem of the New Testament Canon, trans. F. H. A. Richmond 
(London: 1962), pp. 27ff. 
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logoumena and antilegomena, and Luther distinguished “the right certain capital 
books,” which bore clear witness to justification by faith, from others (Hebrews, 
James, Jude, and Revelation) which he relegated to a secondary status. The idea 
flourishes especially in the Lutheran tradition, but not only there. In our own 
tradition we recall the insistence of the late Edward John Carnell that “if the church 
teaches anything that offends the system of Romans and Galatians, it is cultic” 
(“cultic” being apparently a term of reprobation), and that “whenever a passage 
conflicts with the teaching of Romans and Galatians, either the mind has failed to 
grasp its meaning, or the passage falls under the concept of progressive revelation.”*® 
(It would be interesting to work out that last suggestion in relation to the Pauline 
and post-Pauline writings of the NT.) 

In his latest book, James Barr subjects the idea of a canon within the canon 
to critical analysis and finds it wanting; even the expression “material centre” 
(Sachmitte), while preferable, turns out on examination not to be basically different, 
for scholars who use it “will nearly always have in mind some passage or group of 
passages which ‘really’ express and grasp this central matter; so that indirectly we 
are back again with a sort of inner canon.” At most, he gives cautious approval to 
the distinguishing of ‘‘nodal points” such as the love of God or the resurrection of 
Christ.14 

This may remind us of the “rule of faith” to which the early fathers made appeal. 
But the rule of faith was not regarded as any kind of inner canon but rather as a 
statement of the essence of Scripture, properly interpreted. It was comparable to 
the Reformers’ principle of biblical interpretation according to the “analogy of 
faith’—the main thrust of Scripture, as they understood it. 

One difficulty about this principle of a canon within the canon is that if we 
adopt it in the form that seems good to us, we must allow others to adopt it in the 
form that seems good to them. If heirs to the Lutheran and other evangelical 
traditions find their standard in the Pauline letters and in those writings which 
Christum treiben in the same way as they do, heirs to other traditions may find 
their standard elsewhere. In some student circles which I knew in Britain forty-five 
years ago the synoptic gospels were all that mattered; the less said about Paul the 
better. There have been Christian Platonists who found the high-water mark of the 
NT revelation in 2 Peter 1:4, where the goal set before the readers is that they 
should “become partakers of the divine nature.”!2 And we may have known other 
believers for whom divine truth receives its ultimate and perfect expression in the 
Apocalypse. 

Our second-century predecessors acted wisely in acknowledging both Pauline and 
non-Pauline writings as integral to the canon—in other words, in bequeathing to us 
a truly catholic canon, a canon suitable for a truly catholic Church. 

Ernst Kisemann has a well-known essay in which he returns a negative answer 
to the question “Does the canon of the New Testament constitute the foundation of 
the unity of the Church?”!* His negative answer is based on the fact that the NT 
writings bear such ample witness to the disunity within the Church of apostolic days. 


oF J. Carnell, The Case for Orthodox Theology (London: 1961), pp. 59, 99. 

Ὁ} Barr, The Bible in the Modern World (London: 1973), pp. 160ff. 

2Cf, W. R. Inge, Things New and Old (London: 1933), p. 36. 

188} Kasemann, Essays on New Testament Themes, trans. W. J. Montague (London: 1964), 
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If, nevertheless, Acts and Galatians, Romans and James, the fourth gospel and 
Revelation are brought together in one authoritative collection, then the NT canon 
“as such (that is, in its accessibility to the historian) . . . provides the basis for the 
multiplicity of the confessions.”?4 Must this multiplicity, then, be accepted as valid? 
Must we apply to the NT the lesson of Nathan the Wise with his fable of the three 
rings? No, says Professor Kasemann, for the NT itself imposes on us the theological 
task of “discerning the spirits”!5—even within the NT writings themselves. By 
seriously undertaking this task we can avoid the error of primitive catholicism, 
which subordinated the Spirit to the letter. The true Gospel can be discerned “only 
by the believer who is led by the Spirit and listens obediently to the Scripture. The 
unity of the Church is never immediately accessible; it exists only for faith.”!¢ 

What this amounts to is that the Gospel is contained in the canon, but is not 
co-extensive with the canon. The Gospel, which is spiritually discerned within the 
canon, is the message of justification by faith. For Kasemann, as for Luther, this is 
the article not only of a standing and falling Church but of a standing and falling 
canon. It is through the writing, and not apart from the writing, that the Spirit gives 
this discernment—there is no question of the autonomous inner light with Kise- 
mann. But the essential thing is the Gospel, which is to be discerned within the 
canon; or, to borrow and adapt Luther’s ΠΘΈΡΌΟΙ, the canon is the cradle in which 
the Gospel is laid. 

Much can be conceded to one who manifests Professor Kisemann’s devotion to 
justification by faith; here is the pith and core of evangelical Christianity. But to 
make justification by faith the principle of canonicity is (be it said with great 
respect) to misconstrue the canon. 

To this essay of Kasemann a reply was made by Hans Kiing, who maintains—and 
rightly so (me iudice)—that the catholicity of the canon must not only be accepted 
but welcomed as a good thing in itself.17 The multiplicity which Kasemann recog- 
nizes in the NT is a multiple expression of the Gospel. “The Catholic attitude is to 
be, in principle, open in every direction that the New Testament leaves open; not 
to exclude, either in principle or in practice, any line that belongs to the New 
Testament.”!8 “By including Paul along with Acts, Paul along with James; by, in 
short, making the whole New Testament canonical,” the Church carried out her 
“discernment of spirits.”1® As for “the bold programme of ‘a Canon within the 
Canon’,” it amounts to a demand to be “more biblical than the Bible, more New- 
Testament-minded than the New Testament, more evangelical than the Gospel, 
more Pauline, even, than Paul.”2° 


FROM ORAL TO WRITTEN TRADITION 


Turning now to the safer ground of history, let us remember that the Christian 
Church had a canon of Holy Scripture from the beginning of its existence in the OT 


‘“Tbid., p. 103. 

®Ibid., p. 104. 

*Tbid., p. 106. 

“H. Kiing, “ ‘Early Catholicism’ in the New Testament as a Problem in Controversial 
Theology,” The Living Church, trans. C. Hastings (London: 1963), pp. 233ff. (also pub- 
lished as The Council in Action, New York). 

*Ibid., p. 281. 

*Ibid., p. 291. 

Tbid., pp. 268f. 
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writings—the Bible of our Lord and the apostles. The key to the interpretation of 
this canon they received in the form of “tradition”—the tradition of the words and 
works of Jesus, transmitted in the apostolic witness. It was “in accordance with the 
Scriptures” that Christ died and rose again (1 Cor. 15:3). The Hebrew prophets 
themselves might have searched and inquired about the person or time to which the 
Spirit within them pointed (1 Pet. 1:10f.), but the early Christians knew: the person 
was Jesus; the time was “now.” The preachers of the gospel in the first Christian 
generations drew their texts from the OT and had no difficulty in giving them an 
evangelical application; in fact, they did not think they were giving them such an 
application: this was what they meant. Well into the second century a surprising 
number of educated pagans became Christians by reading the OT in Greek.*? One 
can only conclude that they had been exposed to the Christian interpretative 
tradition, and read the law and the prophets by its aid. But well before the dawn 
of the second century that tradition had begun to be recorded in written form. 

It is pointless to speak of the reduction of oral tradition to writing as a symptom 
of loss of nerve, if not as a token of original sin.?2 There have been cultures—in 
some parts of the world they are still to be found—where records could be 
transmitted with the utmost fidelity over many generations by means of oral tradi- 
tion. But the culture of the Graeco-Roman world in the first Christian centuries was 
not one of these. The facts speak for themselves. In the first half of the second 
century A.D. there was a Christian leader who did not think that what he could get 
in books compared in trustworthiness with the testimony of “a living and abiding 
voice”—and so he made it his business in his youth to ask older Christians what 
their information was concerning the witness of the apostles and other disciples of 
the Lord.2 And, to judge by the surviving fragments of Papias’ work, the stream 
of oral tradition had run nearly dry by the time he got around to gathering what 
remained of it. The “books” to which he attached such inferior worth contained 
much more valuable and reliable material than anything he was.able to learn from 
the “living and abiding voice.” 

Ignatius of Antioch, a contemporary—possibly an older contemporary—of 
Papias, had to deal with some of those people who insisted on the oral character of 
Christian tradition, who reckoned that the OT, interpreted by Christian tradition, 
was Scripture enough, and maintained: “If I do not find it in the ‘archives’ [the OT], 
I do not believe it in the [written] Gospel.” And when Ignatius replied, “Scripture 
says”—meaning “it is written” (gegraptai) in the Gospel—they accused him of 
begging the question: he regarded the Gospel as Scripture, but in their eyes this was 
what had to be proved. So, like many another godly disputant, Ignatius forsook 
logical argument and took refuge in rhetoric: “But my ‘archives’ are Jesus Christ; 
the inviolable archives are his cross, his death, his resurrection, and faith [which 
comes] through him.”24 To Ignatius, then, Jesus Christ was the essential tradition. 
Within that tradition everything had a place which testified of him—the OT, which 
pointed forward to him, the Gospel, whether proclaimed orally or in writing, and 


“E.g., Justin, Dialogue 8:1; Tatian, Address to the Greeks 29; Theophilus, To Auto- 
lycus I. 14. 

=R, H. Lightfoot, according to oral tradition reported by Evans (/s ‘Holy Scripture’ Chris- 
tian?, pp. 6f.), said that “the writing of the gospels was an early manifestation of the oper- 
ation of original sin in the church.” 

=Papias, as quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. III. 39. 3. 

“Ignatius, Philadelphians 8:2. 
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the apostolic teaching, again whether delivered orally or in writing, together with 
the Church’s faith, worship, and witness, which directed the minds of men to him. 


THE FOURFOLD GOSPEL 


The circumstances of the first edition of the fourfold gospel must be a matter of 
speculation, since historical evidence is lacking. Yet it was an important stage on 
the way to the establishment of the NT canon with its welcome multiplicity. If only 
one gospel had survived to receive canonical status, if Marcion’s precedent had 
been generally followed, the way of the gospel critic would have been smoother, 
but how impoverished we should have been! It is interesting, even so, that the 
gospel which became pre-eminently the Church’s gospel—the gospel according to 
Matthew—is self-evidently a “catholic” gospel.?® Even if the gospels of Mark and 
Luke were not available for comparison with it, the discerning reader would 
recognize a variety of strands in its record of the teaching of Jesus—‘‘Go nowhere 
among the Gentiles” (10:5) and “many will come from east and west” (8:11), 
for example, transcended in the post-resurrection command to the eleven disciples 
to go and “make disciples of all the nations” (28:19). The fact that this catholic 
work was given undisputed pride of place at the head of the fourfold gospel 
adumbrates the catholicity of the canon in which the fourfold gospel itself takes 
undisputed pride of place.2® Marcion, whose canon was of set purpose not catholic 
but selective (“heretical,” in the technical sense), could least of all choose this 
catholic document as his Euangelion. 

But if the gospel of Matthew itself is so catholic, all the more so is the fourfold 
gospel, with the varying outlooks of the three synoptists on the person and work 
of Jesus and the distinctive contribution of John. If we ascribe the preservation 
of Holy Writ to the “singular care and providence of God,”?" a fortiori must its . 
formation be so ascribed. And therefore the diversity within the fourfold gospel 
must be greeted as a divine provision, and not deplored as a stumbling-block or 
treated as material for harmonistic exercises. 

Where and when and by whom the fourfold gospel was published, however, 
we cannot say. If this or that area had its favorite gospel, we can see that local 
preferences could be transcended by the use of the fourfold record. But we do 
not know if this was the primary reason for compiling it. That it was compiled 
in the early part of the second century, not very long after the publication of 
the latest of the four separate gospels, seems clear. But where the compilation 
was first made—in Ephesus, Alexandria, Rome, or elsewhere—we simply do 
not know. 

Ignatius’ written “Gospel” may be Matthew. The pioneers of Valentinian 
Gnosticism show knowledge of three of the gospels at least,?° but this does not 
prove that they knew the fourfold gospel as such. Justin, writing his Apology 
ostensibly for pagans, has to explain Christian phraseology and, taking over a 
term from Greek literature, says that “the memoirs (apomnémoneumata) called 
Gospels, composed by the apostles,” were read in Christian meetings as the writings 


ὍΣ E. Kasemann, Essays on New Testament Themes, pp. 95ff. 

*Cf. A. von Harnack, The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels, trans. J. R. Wil- 
kinson (London: 1911), pp. 133ff. 

“Westminster Confession of Faith I. 8. 

*See below, pp. 13f. 
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of the prophets were;?° and, in his Dialogue with Trypho, introduces a quotation 
from them with “it is written” (gegraptai) or “Scripture says.”2° But again, this 
is not conclusive evidence for the fourfold gospel as such—though it comes very 
near it. Such traces of apocryphal gospels as his writings contain are scanty indeed 
compared with the evidence for canonical gospels. 

Conclusive evidence is provided when we come to Justin’s disciple Tatian and 
his Diatessaron (c. A.D. 170)—not only by the title Diatessaron but even more so 
by the certainty that, while Tatian may have introduced occasional extracts from 
the Gospel According to the Hebrews here and there,®! his work is basically a 
compilation from the four gospels which we have received as canonical, unstitched 
and rearranged so as to form one continuous narrative. Let no one be taken in 
by the argument that Tatian would never have dared to deal so freely with docu- 
ments recognized as canonical; in our day this very exercise has been undertaken 
not once but repeatedly by people who firmly believed not only in the canonicity 
of the four gospels but in their verbal inspiration.®? 

Shortly after Tatian comes Irenaeus, arguing that since the fourfold gospel is 
analogous to the four winds of heaven or the four quarters of the world, it is an 
ordinance not to be violated by addition or subtraction.23 But before Tatian comes 
Marcion. Before we consider his significance, however, we must look at the 
Pauline corpus. 


THE PAULINE COLLECTION 


The first collection of Pauline letters antedates by some decades the establish- 
ment of the NT canon, but it was another important stage on the way to the 
canon. Where the collection was made we cannot be sure. The Goodspeed school 
a generation and more ago pressed the claims of Ephesus (and viewed its forma- 
tion as a sequel to the publication of Luke-Acts), but I am persuaded by Giinther 
Zuntz’s textual studies that Alexandria is more probable. The upshot of his studies 
is “that the archetypal Corpus was produced about a.D. 100; that manuscripts of 
excellent quality, as well as poorer ones, of the individual epistles and probably 
also of earlier collections were used for it; that variant readings were noted, and 
perhaps critical signs applied, in it; and that Alexandria may have been its place 
of origin. Once produced, the fullness and high quality of its text caused it quickly 
to replace what other evidence there may have existed.”’°4 Our available testimony 
for the Pauline text, then, is based ultimately on the text of the codex®* into which 
the editor of the corpus copied the epistles. Such scribal errors as antedate his 
doing so are “primitive corruptions,” to be corrected by judicious emendation in 


“Justin, First Apology 66. 3; 67. 3. 

Justin, Dialogue 100. 1. | 

“Cf. A. Baumstark, “Die syrische Ubersetzung des Titus von Bostra und das ‘Diatessaron 
Bib, 16 (1935), pp. 257ff.; G. Quispel, “L’Evangile selon Thomas et le Diatessaron,” VC, 
15 (1959), pp. 87ff. 
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“Irenaeus, Against Heresies III. 11. 11. 
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default of pre-corpus evidence. And the first edition of the corpus is nearly as 
important for the history of the NT canon as it is for the history of the text. 

Each of the letters carries Paul’s apostolic authority. If he does not impose it 
expressly, it is present in the background. He prefers to beseech Philemon as the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ, but he hints that he could, were he so minded, command 
him as the ambassador of Jesus Christ (Philem. 8f.). Even when addressing the 
Roman Christians, who did not owe their souls to him, he acknowledges that “on 
some points” he has written “very boldly by way of reminder, because of the 
grace given me by God to be a minister of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles” (Rom. 
15:15f.). 

But when his letters were published in one corpus (and even earlier, if they 
circulated in smaller local collections), it was because the authority of each, and 
of all together, was believed to extend beyond the first addressees to the Church 
at large. We find adumbrations of this attitude in 2 Peter 3:15f., where, in addition 
to the Pauline epistle primarily in view (Romans?), reference is made to “all his 
letters,” in conjunction with “the other scriptures,” and in Clement of Rome’s 
letter to the Corinthians, where the author is familiar not only with Paul’s letter 
to the Romans (as we should expect him to be) but also with 1 Corinthians, 
which he applies with telling effect to his readers in Corinth. This implies that the 
Pauline letters had begun to circulate among other churches than those to which 
they were originally addressed, and were acknowledged as authoritative in those 
other churches. 

While Clement, and his successors in the Roman church for several genera- 
tions to come, did not attach apostolic authority to Hebrews (although they were 
familiar with it)—probably because the Roman church had the best of good 
reasons for knowing that its author was not an apostle—it was otherwise at 
Alexandria in the last quarter of the second century. Clement of Alexandria, like 
Origen after him, had received the tradition that Hebrews is one of the Pauline 
letters and, if he was therefore faced with the problem of reconciling its non- 
Pauline style with the tradition of Pauline authorship, he did not think of solving 
the problem by rejecting the tradition, but had recourse to a less satisfactory 
explanation.2® We have also the testimony of the oldest surviving text of the 
Pauline corpus (Papyrus 46, in the Chester Beatty collection), which is not later 
than the end of the second century and which, while it does not include the pastoral 
epistles, does include Hebrews. The implication is that in the Alexandrian edition 
of the Pauline corpus the letter to the Hebrews had an established place, and may 
well have had it in the first edition.37 Not until the fourth century, and then under 
the persuasion of the greatest of Alexandrian churchmen (Athanasius), did the 
Roman church consent to include Hebrews in the Pauline corpus and therewith in 
the NT canon (and even so with mental reservations about its authorship). When 
the Pauline corpus began to circulate in Rome, in the first half of the second 
century, it circulated without Hebrews. If it had included Hebrews, would 
Marcion have included an expurgated edition of that letter in his Apostolikon? 
Some of its arguments would have beeen quite congenial to him, but his knife 
would have had to work overtime in excising its unacceptable elements. In point 


*Clem. Alex., Hypotyposes, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. VI. 14. 2ff.; cf. Origen, quoted 
by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. VI. 25. 11ff. 

Cf, Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, p. 271, n. 1, for the possibility “that Hebrews was added 
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of fact, his Apostolikon lacked Hebrews. It would have been very surprising if it 
had included it, in however expurgated a form. 


MARCION AND AFTER 


If by a canon we mean a closed canon, a catalogue of authoritative books with 
sharply defined limits, so that it is known precisely which books are included in it 
and which are outside, then Marcion must be regarded as the compiler of the first 
canon of the New Testament—or, as he would have put it, the canon of Holy 
Scripture (since he repudiated the authority of the Old Testament and the very 
idea of its relevance to the Gospel). His canon, as is well known, comprised the 
Euangelion (his edition of Luke’s gospel, shortened so as to begin with the state- 
ment, “In the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar, Jesus came down to Capernaum” )*8 
and the Apostolikon (his edition of ten letters of Paul, excluding the pastorals). 
But, while Marcion was the first man known to us who promulgated a completely 
closed canon of Christian books, the general idea of a Christian canon was already 
in the air. The publication of Marcion’s closed canon forced the churchmen of 
Rome and other centers to define their canon much more positively than they had 
previously done. And the canon which they defined was a catholic or comprehensive 
canon, whereas Marcion’s was a selective one. They said in effect: “We do not 
repudiate the Old Testament; we acknowledge its divine authority as our Lord 
and the apostles did. We also acknowledge the divine authority of the evangelic 
and apostolic writings. Our Euangelion is fourfold; it is not restricted to one 
gospel-writing. Our A postolikon includes the letters of Paul, indeed (more of them, 
in fact, than Marcion recognizes); but it includes also the writings of other apostolic 
men. And our Euangelion and Apostolikon are linked by the Acts of the Apostles. 
Not only is this book the sequel to the gospel story; without its testimony Paul’s 
apostolic credentials would be reduced to his own unsupported claim, but it pro- 
vides independent attestation of his apostleship—and, by the same token, of the 
apostleship of Peter and other apostles.”8® (If it had been pointed out to them 
that nowhere in Acts is Paul called an apostle in the special sense of the word, 
they might have answered that they were more concerned with factual reality than 
with terminology. ) 

As we know, the outer limits of the NT canon remained fluid for at least two 
further centuries, but by the last quarter of the second century the shape of the 
catholic canon was fixed. Fresh revelations were not admissible: the Montanist 
claims to a resurgence of prophecy in the new age of the Paraclete were disallowed. 
Indeed, the Montanists as well as Marcion may have served as a stimulus to the 
delimitation of the canon. But since the canon was a comprehensive one, those 
who had doubts about Paul because of the use made of him by the Marcionites, 
or repudiated John on the ground that his Paraclete teaching provided support 
for the Montanists, found themselves under suspicion of heresy. 


Cf, Tertullian, Against Marcion IV. 7. 1. 
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While Marcion played a major part in this development, it is an exaggeration 
to say, with Hans von Campenhausen, that “the idea and the reality of a Christian 
Bible were the work of Marcion.”*° That Marcion made his selection from a group 
of documents which had already attained something like canonical recognition is 
rendered probable by some of the Gnostic texts included in the thirteen papyrus 
codices which were found about 1945 near Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt. 


EVIDENCE FRoM NAG HAMMaADI 


Of recent evidence, as distinct from new theories, relating to the early history, 
or pre-history, of the NT canon, the most noteworthy is that provided by two or 
three of the forty-nine writings contained in the codices from Nag Hammadi. 

The most important of these documents is the Gospel of Truth, so called from 
its opening words, “The gospel of truth is a joy to those who, through the Father 
of truth, have received the boon of knowing it”41—though in this sentence “the 
gospel of truth” is not the title of a treatise but an expression meaning “the true 
gospel.” If the original Greek expression was to euangelion tés alétheias, then 
tés alétheias is either a genitive of quality (reflecting the Semitic idiom) or, perhaps 
more probably, an epexegetic genitive: this “gospel” is “truth.” The treatise, in 
other words, is not an apocryphal gospel but a meditation on the authentic Gospel, 
as the author understands it. 

But who was the author? Irenaeus, in the context in which he argues that the 
fourfold character of the written Gospel is something which inheres in the very 
nature of things, criticizes the Valentinian school of Gnostics because “they have 
advanced to such a pitch of audacity that they give to a work which they composed 
not long ago the title Veritatis Euangelium. . . . If this work put forth by them is 
the gospel of truth, it is unlike those which have been delivered to us by apostles.”*? 
Irenaeus says no more about the contents of the work, apart from this assertion 
that it is different from the canonical gospels. And if the recently discovered Coptic 
work is a version of the Greek treatise to which he refers, then it is certainly a 
different kind of work. The canonical gospels are basically narratives; this is 
a meditation. 

An early study of the Coptic work by two Utrecht scholars led them to the 
conclusion that it came “from the school of Valentinus, . . . and must have 
been written about A.D. 150, presumably by Valentinus himself’? (Gilles Quispel) ,** 
or “written by Valentinus of Rome round about 140-45, before the development 
of the typically Gnostic dogmas” (W.C. Van Unnik).*4 

But what is the relevance of this for the NT? Our answer is found in a 
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famous passage in Tertullian, where he declares that, whereas Marcion cut the 
scriptures down to the size of his selected subject-matter, “using a knife instead of 
a pen,” Valentinus “seems to use the whole Testament” (integro instrumento uti 
uidetur), but adds to it and subtracts from it by taking away the proper sense 
of every word.*® 

If the Coptic Gospel of Truth is indeed Valentinian, we might expect to find 
evidence in it for Tertullian’s statement. And this in fact is what we do find. “It 
is clear,” says Professor Van Unnik after a detailed examination of the text, “that 
the writer of the Gospel of Truth was acquainted with the Gospels, the Pauline 
Epistles, Hebrews and Revelation, while there are traces of Acts, I John and 
I Peter.’*@ Professor von Campenhausen, however, urges caution: “Its supposed 
allusions to N.T. texts are not remotely so clear as is often alleged. It is possible 
to be reasonably certain that the author was acquainted with Luke or Matthew, 
with John and the Apocalypse, and certainly with some Epistles of Paul; further 
points of contact are possible, but could equally well be the result of coincidence 
or of mediation through other works.” He finds that some scholars who are pre- 
pared to go further than this do so at times “with great dogmatism”—among these 
Professor van Unnik receives special mention.*” 

On this issue let two or three things be said: 

First, even if the author of the Gospel of Truth alludes to the majority of the 
NT documents, that does not mean that he knew them as parts of a canon. If he 
alludes to Hebrews, as he certainly does, that no more implies that he knew 
Hebrews as canonical than Clement of Rome’s quotations from that document 
fifty years earlier imply this on his part. When Tertullian says that Valentinus 
“seems to use the whole instrumentum,” it would be pressing too much out of his 
words to make them mean that Valentinus knew or used the instrumentum as 
such. He need mean no more than that Valentinus used all or most of the books 
in the NT as Tertullian knew it half a century later, and if the Gospel of Truth 
be by Valentinus, it confirms this understanding of Tertullian’s words. Even if 
Professor van Unnik overestimates the range of its quotations, it certainly draws 
on the synoptic and Johannine traditions, on the major Pauline epistles, on Hebrews 
and Revelation, to name no more. Professor von Campenhausen, indeed, is doubt- 
ful if the Nag Hammadi Gospel of Truth can be identified with the Valentinian 
work of that name mentioned by Irenaeus; even if it is the same, “there must 
certainly be a misunderstanding somewhere” because the Nag Hammadi document 
is not a Gospel.‘® If there is any misunderstanding, it probably originated with 
Irenaeus himself, who does not appear to have been too well acquainted with the 
particular Gospel of Truth to which he refers. He could have been misled by its 
title (i.e., its incipit) into assuming that it belonged to the category of “(apocryphal ) 
Gospel.” 

But the Gospel of Truth is not the only Nag Hammadi text which can be 
described as Valentinian. There is also the Epistle to Rheginus on Resurrection,*® 
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which follows the Gospel of Truth in the Jung Codex. It can hardly be assigned 
to the same author as the Gospel of Truth, but, like the Gospel of Truth, it ante- 
dates the developed Valentinian system. It presents an interpretation of Paul’s 
doctrine of resurrection and immortality in 1 Corinthians 15, though not neces- 
sarily an interpretation of which Paul would have approved. Paul is “the apostle”; 
his words are authoritative. He taught that “the Savior swallowed up death” and 
that “we suffered with him, and we arose with him, and we went to heaven with 
him.”°° Here we have echoes of Romans (cf. 8:17b; 6:31.) as well as of 1 
Corinthians 15. Elsewhere there are echoes in it of 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians. Allusions to several other NT epistles have been 
detected in it, but more precariously. Paul is certainly the author’s outstanding 
authority. But he also knows the synoptic tradition, citing, for example, the 
transfiguration narrative as to be read “in the Gospel,”*! and uses Johannine 
language in telling how “the Lord . . . existed in flesh and revealed himself as 
Son of God.”>? That a Gnostic work should speak of him as being “in flesh” may 
seem surprising, but we get similar language in the Gospel of Truth, according 
to which “he came forth in flesh, without anything hindering his path.” This 
could be interpreted docetically if there were no alternative to understanding it 
so, but we should bear in mind that Valentinus had the reputation at one time 
of being an orthodox, if speculative, theologian, who was perhaps considered for 
the succession to the Roman see in the vacancy which was actually filled by 
Pius I. 

The range of NT books cited or echoed in the Epistle to Rheginus is comparable 
to what we find in the Gospel of Truth. But in neither work is there any indication 
of a NT collection as such. There is, indeed, a fascinating account in the Gospel 
of Truth of what is called “the living Book of the Living,” revealed in the hearts 
of those who have received the knowledge of God. This Book, “written in the 
thought and mind of the Father before the world’s foundation,” remained un- 
opened “because it was destined for him who will take it and who is slain.” In it 
‘were inscribed the names of the redeemed, but they remained unknown while 
the Book remained closed. “For this reason the merciful, the faithful Jesus was 
patient to endure the sufferings until he took that Book, for he knows that his 
death means life for many.” As the estate of a dead master remains concealed 
until his testament (diathéké) is opened, so was it with the contents of this Book. 
“For this reason Jesus appeared and opened that Book; he was nailed to the 
tree, and fastened this testamentary disposition (diatagma) of the Father to 
the cross.”’*4 . 

The symbolism is based partly on the sealed book of Revelation 5:1ff. and 
partly on the fastening of the incriminating document to the cross in Colossians 
2:14. Here, however, the book is the roll of those ordained to life by the Father’s 
decree, to which effect could not be given until the redemptive death of Christ. 
Although it is compared to a testament (diathéké), there is, of course, no reference 
here to anything in the nature of a “New Testament” in the literary or canonical 
sense. But the way in which the author draws upon the language of such disparate 
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documents as Revelation and Colossians (and perhaps Acts and Hebrews, for the 
expression “nailed to the tree” is reminiscent of Acts 2:23, and the two epithets 
“merciful” and “faithful” applied to Jesus are reminiscent of Hebrews 2:17) and 
the way in which he imposes his gnosticizing interpretation on the composite con- 
struction point quite clearly (in my judgment) to his recognition of an authorita- 
tive collection in which these documents (apart from Hebrews) had found a 
place. (Since the allusion to Hebrews is no more than a verbal echo, its presence 
is not so significant as that of the passages from Revelation and Colossians, which 
are basic to the author’s argument. ) 


THE MURATORIAN LIST 


We come now to the end of the second century and look at the fragmentary 
Muratorian list of NT books (so called from its discovery and publication by the 
antiquarian Lodovico Antonio Muratori in 1740). 

The Muratorian list is worthless as a guide to the origin of the books which it 
lists. But it is by no means worthless for the light which it sheds on the arguments 
by which the inclusion of books in the canon was defended. Two recent studies 
of the Muratorian list call for mention here: one by Arnold Ehrhardt on its account 
of the Gospels®* and the other by Krister Stendahl on its correlation of the Johan- 
nine Apocalypse and the Pauline epistles.*® 

Ehrhardt tries to discern the “authorities” on whom the Muratorian compiler 
relied. He suggests that Papias’ testimony underlies the very fragmentary reference 
to Mark’s gospel and also the statement that John’s gospel was written at the 
instance of church leaders. (Whether he is right in discerning Papias’ authority 
behind the account of the apostle Andrew’s night-vision, in which it was revealed 
that John should write this gospel, is doubtful; if he is, it but serves to illustrate 
what was said above about the indifferent quality of Papias’ “tradition.”) As for 
Luke’s work, Ehrhardt is the first student of the list known to me who has made 
sense of the statement that Paul took Luke along with him quasi ut iuris studiosum, 
without trying to emend it. As a Roman provincial governor had a legal expert on 
his staff who issued documents “in the name” or “in accordance with the opinion” 
(ex opinione) of his superior, so Paul attached Luke to himself and Luke issued 
his writings “in his own name” (nomine suo) but in accordance with Paul’s opinion. 
The Lukan writings are thus endowed with apostolic authority though they do not 
bear Paul’s name. It took a former professor of Roman law to interpret this 
technical terminology. 

The statement that Acts does not record Peter’s martyrdom or Paul’s departure 
for Spain reflects the compiler’s acquaintance with the Acts of Peter, in which 
these incidents are narrated, although the reason given for the omission—that Luke 
recorded only events at which he was present—is absurd. And why, one might 
add, is the canonical book called the “Acts of All the Apostles”? Perhaps to insist, 
against Marcion, that all the apostles were to be acknowledged, and not Paul only. 


8A Ehrhardt, “The Gospels in the Muratorian Fragment”, in The Framework of the New 
Testament Stories (Manchester: 1964), pp. 11ff. 

8K. Stendahl, “The Apocalypse of John and the Epistles of Paul in the Muratorian Frag- 
ment,” in Current Issues in New Testament Interpretation: Essays in Honor of Otto A. 
Piper, ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder (New York: 1962), pp. 2398. 
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But more probably (as I have heard Dr. Ehrhardt suggest) to insist that all the 
apostolic Acts are comprised in one book (sub uno libro) and not in several—not 
in the five books of apocryphal Acts which appeared from the mid-second cen- 
tury onwards. 

In the designation of the fourth evangelist as “John, one of the disciples,” 
Ehrhardt saw the influence of Irenaeus, for whom the evangelist is regularly 
“John, the disciple of the Lord.”5’ But the most interesting parts of his discussion 
on the Muratorian account of the fourth gospel relate (1) to the insistence that 
all the canonical gospels bear witness to the same faith, which is summarized in 
a sequence parallel to that of the Roman creed (although influences from Asia 
Minor can be detected in the strong emphasis on the Second Advent), and (2) to 
the insistence on the eyewitness character of John’s record. This eyewitness char- 
acter is linked with the opening words of 1 John, quoted in the form: “What we 
have seen with our eyes and heard with our ears and our hands have handled, 
these things we have written to you.” Ehrhardt contrasted with this quotation 
(paralleled in the second-century Epistle of the Apostles) the Gnostic usé made 
of the words quoted from an unknown source in 1 Corinthians 2:9 (and ascribed 
to Jesus in the Gospel of Thomas and Acts of Peter): “What no eye has seen, 
nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived. . . .” The Gnostics appropriated 
these words, and may even have employed them as a formula of initiation, because 
they suited their purpose so well. The Muratorian list thus testifies to the theological 
in-fighting which attended the emergence of the NT canon in the second century. 

As for Stendahl’s study, it considers the statement that Paul wrote to seven 
churches (and thereby to the Church throughout the world), thus following the 
pattern of his predecessor John, who “in his Apocalypse, while writing to seven 
churches, yet speaks to all.” John explicitly claims to be a prophet, communicating 
a divine revelation which he received, and it is on the strength of this precedent, 
evidently, that the canonical acknowledgment of the Pauline letters to churches is 
founded. This is historically preposterous, but it suggests that for the Muratorian 
compiler prophetic revelation was the primary criterion of canonicity; even apostolic 
authorship took second place to it. Similarly when the compiler comes to discuss 
the Shepherd of Hermas, he implies that its right to a place in the canon could be 
maintained on the strength of its prophetic quality but for the fact that it is such 
a recent work, published after the number of the prophets was completed. 

Ellen Flesseman-van Leer has concluded, from a study of the principles on 
which books were admitted to the canon or excluded from it, that “apostolicity 
was the principal token of canonicity for the west, inspiration for the east”—not, 
indeed, in a mutually exclusive sense, since “in the west apostolicity to a certain 
extent includes inspiration, while in the east apostolicity was an attendant feature 
of inspiration.”°® But here in a document which is certainly Roman (albeit with 
influences from Asia Minor) we have inspiration (exceptionally) ranking as the 
principal token. One can only speculate why the compiler should have taken this 


*Cf. Irenaeus, Against Heresies Il. 1. 1. 
ΞΕ, Flesseman-van Leer, “Prinzipien der Sammlung und Ausscheidung bei der Bildung des 
Kanons,” ZTK, 61 (1964), pp. 404ff. (p. 416). 
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line. His very identity cannot be established, although Ehrhardt’s suggestion that 
he was Pope Zephyrinus (A.D. 197-217)®5® is less improbable than several others. 


CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


A further interesting question raised by Flesseman-van Leer in the article men- 
tioned is whether or not it is legitimate for us to defend the early Church’s de- 
cisions about the canon with arguments quite different from those on which that 
decision was based. Her answer is that it is not legitimate.®° But if we do accept 
the canon of the early Church, it is inevitable that we should be asked to defend 
our acceptance of it. If the arguments of the fathers retain their validity for us, 
good and well. If not, then we must be prepared to put forward stronger 
arguments. 

For example, apostolic authorship was their principal argument. The canonicity 
of the gospels of Mark and Luke, who admittedly were not apostles, was defended 
on the ground that these two men were closely associated with apostles—with 
Peter and Paul respectively—to a point where something of the authority of the 
latter rubbed off on these two gospels. But as we contemplate the NT today, we 
recognize that its five longest documents (amounting to well over one-half of the 
whole volume), and these by no means the least important—the four gospels and 
Acts—are formally anonymous. None of them discloses its author’s name. If we 
find ourselves able to identify their authors, we do so either on the score of 
tradition or as the result of critical study, or by a combination of both. But neither 
tradition nor the critical method, nor even both in combination, will provide a 
sufficiently firm basis for the ascription of authorship, if conclusions about canonic- 
ity are to be drawn from it. Critically established findings are rarely unanimous, 
and traditional ascriptions of authorship are not always reliable. Few of us, I 
imagine, would accept the ascription of Pauline authorship to the epistle to the 
Hebrews; yet few of us, I imagine, would eject Hebrews from the canon. 

The NT canon grew together with the Church. Each belongs to the other. 
Therefore decisions or opinions formed about the canon by individual Chris- 
tians, or by Christian groups, have not much relevance to the place of the 
canon in today’s Church. Neither have critical findings about the date or authorship 
of the documents which make up the canon much relevance to the essential ques- 
tion. Inspiration, which is attested in the believer’s heart by the Spirit who spoke 
through the prophets and apostles, cannot be a matter for private judgment only. 
My personal experience of the inward witness of the Spirit, my personal aware- 
ness of the self-authenticating quality of Scripture, is important for my personal 
religious life, but what is important in relation to the canon is the witness of the 


"Ehrhardt, “Gospels in the Muratorian Fragment,” pp. 11, 341. I am not convinced by 
A. C. Sundberg’s careful and well-documented arguments for a later dating of the Murator- 
ianum in “Canon Muratori: A Fourth- Century List,” HTR 66 (1973), pp. 1ff. He calls in 
question the usual interpretation of the words nuperrime temporibus nostris, referring to the 
composition of the Shepherd of Hermas, by showing that neither of the two component ex- 
pressions (nuperrime and temporibus nostris) necessarily means that the Shepherd was com- 
posed in, or shortly before, the compiler’s lifetime. But this remains the most probable mean- 
ing of each of the two expressions taken separately, and a fortiori of the two combined. 

Flesseman-van Leer, “Prinzipien der Sammlung,” p. 419. Cf. von Campenhausen, For- 
mation of the Christian Bible, p. 333. 
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Spirit in the total Christian community—not only the total Christian community 
in the world today but the total Christian community from the first generation 
onwards. To us, the canon is a heritage which we have received from our predeces- 
sors and which we must pass on unimpaired to our successors. If it is to be theo- 
logically validated, perhaps the doctrine of the inward witness of the Spirit in the 
community should be given greater attention than it has received hitherto. 

For my part, I should apply to the whole NT canon what Hans Lietzmann said 
of the four gospels in the early Church: “The reference to their apostolic authority, 
which can only appear to us as a reminder of sound historical bases, had the 
deeper meaning that this particular tradition of Jesus—and this alone—had been 
established and guaranteed by the Holy Spirit working authoritatively in the 
Church.”6! Whatever diverse strands may be recognized within “this particular 
tradition,” or whatever other traditions may be detected alongside it, the Church 
has been supremely conscious of the essential unity and prior authority of this 
tradition. 

What we have in the NT is the charter, the foundation documents, of Christian 
faith and life. For no other writing, or body of writings, can a comparable claim 
be made. That is why it is beside the point to talk about augmenting or updating 
the canon by the addition of other “inspirational” literature. Other inspirational 
literature may be quite suitable for reading in church or for private edification, but 
it cannot claim a place in the Church’s title-deeds. In those title-deeds we hear the 
Spirit speaking to the churches of the first century, but at the same time we hear 
him speaking to the Church of the twentieth century. The NT canon, in Adolf 
Deissmann’s words, “15 not one of the paralysing and enslaving forces of the past, 
but it is full of eternal and present strength to make strong and to make free.”® 


“FH. Lietzmann, The Founding of the Church Universal, trans. B. L. Woolf (London: 
1950), p. 97. 

®A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, trans. L. R. M. Strachan (London: 1927), 
p. 409. 


Chapter Two 


P?>, P®, AND ORIGEN: THE MYTH OF EARLY 
TEXTUAL RECENSION IN ALEXANDRIA 


GORDON D. FEE 


The dilemma of contemporary NT textual criticism relates directly to the 
labors of Westcott and Hort. On the one hand, there has been an open disavowal— 
one might call it debunking—of Westcott-Hort’s methodology and textual theory, 
while at the same time critical texts since Westcott-Hort have generally continued 
to have a clearly “Hortian” face. In fact, the recent United Bible Societies’ Greek 
New Testament (UGT), which was produced by the so-called eclectic method, has 
moved even closer to Westcott-Hort than other subsequent critical texts. 

Although it is often suggested that the debunking of Westcott-Hort stems from 
the failure of their genealogical method, that is scarcely true. As E. C. Colwell 
has pointed out,! and as anyone can see for himself by a careful reading of Hort’s 
Introduction, Hort used genealogy only to be rid of the Byzantine MSS. Once 
genealogy had led him back to the second century, to the texts represented in the 
great uncials B and D, Hort frankly admitted that ‘the genealogical method ceases 
to be applicable, and a comparison of the intrinsic general character of the two 
texts becomes the only resource.” 

At this point Hort’s theory of textual transmission became the crucial factor, 
and this is the real cause of subsequent unrest. Although he apparently was open 
to the possibility that both of his two ancient texts might have suffered corruption, 
his analysis of the texts of B and D led him to conclude differently. He therefore 
argued, on the basis of “the internal evidence of readings,” 


where then one of the documents is found habitually to contain these morally 
certain or at least strongly preferred readings, and the other habitually to con- 
tain their rejected rivals, we can have no doubt that the text of the first has been 


“Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program,” Transitions in Biblical Scholarship, ed. J. Coert 
Rylaarsdam (Chicago: 1968), pp. 141-2 [158]. All of Colwell’s articles cited in this paper 
may now be found in Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
ed. B. M. Metzger (Grand Rapids: 1969); however, they will be cited here according to their 
original publication, followed by the corresponding page numbers from Studies in brackets. 

*The New Testament in the Original Greek, [vol. 2] Introduction Appendix, 2nd ed. (Lon- 
don: 1896) p. 42. 
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transmitted in comparative purity, and that the text of the second has suffered 
comparatively large corruption.® 


His conclusion that B thus represented a “neutral” text, that is, a text that had 
been transmitted in “comparative purity,” is well known: 


It will be evident . . . that B must be regarded as having preserved not only a 
very ancient text, but a very pure line of very ancient text, and that with com- 
paratively small depravation either by scattered ancient corruptions otherwise 
attested or by individualisms of the scribe himself.4 


On the basis of such a textual theory, Hort applied his own kind of rational 
eclecticism to the recovery of the original NT text. First, “where the two ultimate 
witnesses agree, the text will be as certain as the extant documents can make 
it”;> and second, where these disagree, one should generally follow B, for “the 
superiority of [B] must be as great in the variations in which Internal Evidence 
of Readings has furnished no decisive criterion as in those which have enabled 
us to form a comparative appreciation of the two texts.”® Thus the only places 
where the WH text did not correspond to B were (1) where B had obvious 
scribal errors, (2) where B had occasionally picked up a corruption also attested 
in other ancient witnesses, and (3) in those few instances where the other text, D, 
had the better of it on the basis of the internal evidence of readings, most notably 
in the so-called western noninterpolations. 

It was this appraisal of the “neutral,” i.e., “unmixed,” quality of their Neutral 
text-type which was to be the most disturbing factor in their theory. In contrast 
to their judgment of B, one of the “assured results” of subsequent criticism was 
that Hort’s Neutral (—Egyptian) text-type, rather than representing a text trans- 
mitted in comparative purity, was itself a scholarly recension created in Alexandria 
in the late third/early fourth century. In 1954, K. W. Clark went so far as to call 
this “the most influential factor in recent criticism.”? 

Such a recension associated with the name of Hesychius had been proposed as 
early as the eighteenth century,® but it was first taken seriously when advocated 
by W. Bousset in 1894.° The leading cause for the acceptance of the theory during 
this century was the papyrus discoveries, up to and including the discovery of 
P® in 1956. All of these discoveries showed a much more fluid and “mixed” state 
of textual transmission than Hort had proposed. In fact, the mixture was of such 
a nature that none of the fourth-century text-types was found in these MSS in a 
“pure” state. This led to such expressions as “pre-recensional” and “proto- 
Alexandrian.” 


"Ibid., p. 32. 

‘Ibid., pp. 250-51. 

"Ibid., p. 41. 

“‘Ibid., p. 32. 

“The Effect of Recent Textual Criticism upon New Testament Studies,” The Background 
of the New Testament and Its Eschatology, eds. W. D. Davies and D. Daube (Cambridge: 
1954), p. 37. 

*See the excellent survey in C. M. Martini, 1] problema della recensionalita del codice B 
alla luce del papiro Bodmer XIV (Rome: 1966), pp. 1-41. 

"Textkritische Studien zum Neuen Testament: Die Recension des Hesychius (Leipzig: 1894), 
pp. 74-110. 
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Typical of this “new” attitude elicited from the papyri were Kenyon’s remarks 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Chester Beatty Papyri: 


This much . . . may be said without hesitation. On the one hand, it [the Chester 
Beatty discovery] is not an out-and-out supporter of the ‘Neutral’ or Vatican 
type of text; but neither is it, on the other hand, an out-and-out supporter of the 
‘Western’ type. . . . For the moment it must suffice to point out that the occur- 
rence of this type of text in a manuscript from Egypt contemporaneous with, or 
at least not much later than, Origen . . . points, perhaps decisively, to the con- 
clusion that the Vatican MS does not represent a text of original purity dominant 
in Egypt throughout the second and third centuries; . . . and that the Vatican 
text represents the result, not of continuous unaltered tradition, but of skilled 
scholarship working on the best available authorities.!° 


Along with the papyrus finds, plausible hypotheses of the recensional process 
in Alexandria were also forthcoming. In his article in the Lagrange Festschrift, 
Kenyon proposed: | 


During the second and third centuries, a great variety of readings came into 
existence throughout the Christian world. In some quarters, considerable license 
was shown in dealing with the sacred text; in others, more respect was shown to 
the tradition. In Egypt this variety of texts existed, as elsewhere; but Egypt (and 
especially Alexandria) was a country with a strong tradition of scholarship and 
with a knowledge of textual criticism. Here, therefore, a relatively faithful tra- 
dition was preserved. About the beginning of the fourth century, a scholar may 
well have set himself to compare the best accessible representatives of this 
tradition, and so have produced a text of which B is an early descendant.12 


Kenyon suggested further that the homogeneous character of B throughout the 
NT also pointed to “scholarly recension.” Since the books of the NT originally 
traveled as individual units and then probably in various corpi, these units and 
corpi quite naturally have different textual histories. In the gospels, for example, 
Mark has the largest amount of variation per page of text, while John has the 
least. Moreover, the Western text exhibited in D has much greater variation in 
Luke-Acts than it does in Mark or John. Kenyon therefore concluded that the 
character of B, which is so homogeneous throughout the NT, implies “the exercise 
of editorial selection” across the various textual histories, as well as the internal 
editing of the various texts.!* 

Whereas such a recension was usually thought to be the work of one hand, 
Giinther Zuntz proposed that it might be the result of a long process. His recon- 
struction of this process is worth noting in full: 


Its beginnings were inconspicuous, and roughly 150 years passed before it 
culminated in the ‘Euthalian’ edition. Prior to this final achievement, the Alexan- 
drian correctors strove, in ever repeated efforts, to keep the text current in their 


The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Fasciculus I: General Introduction (London: 1933), p. 
16. 
u“Hesychius and the Text of the New Testament,” Mémorial Lagrange (Paris: 1940), p. 
250. 

“The Text of the Greek Bible, 2nd ed. (London: 1949), p. 208. 
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sphere free from the many faults that had infected it in the previous period and 
which tended to crop up again even after they had been obelized. These labours 
must time and again have been checked by persecutions and the confiscation of 
Christian books, and counteracted by the continuing currency of manuscripts of 
the older type. None the less they resulted in the emergence of a type of text (as 
distinct from a definite edition) which served as a norm for the correctors in 
provincial Egyptian scriptoria. The final result was the survival of a text far 
superior to that of the second century, even though the revisers, being fallible 
humans, rejected some of its correct readings and introduced some faults of their 
own.}! 


Zuntz, however, was candid to observe that “even so, it must be admitted that 
no direct evidence attests the philological endeavors which we have inferred.”** 
He finally rested his argument on the acknowledged philological skill of Origen and 
on Clement’s apparently intimate acquaintance with grammatical terminology. He 
concludes that “the Greek grammatical tradition and technique was among the 
pagan achievements by which Alexandria enriched the Christian tradition.”*® 

Perhaps the most significant part of Zuntz’s hypothesis is his answer to the 
question as to how the Alexandrian copyists achieved the high quality of their 
texts. Against Lietzmann, who had suggested that it was the result of expert 
collation and editing of “wilder” texts, Zuntz correctly observed that such a 
process could only result in the “emergence of an average text of that very type.” 
Rather, he maintained, “this indeed is the essential fact: somehow the Alexandrian 
collators must have been enabled to use manuscripts superior to those current 
in the second century.”!® The preservation of such texts as these, Zuntz further 
noted, “bespeaks the conscious appreciation of the original wording as a value 
per se... . this is not the attitude of the believer or the theologian as such: it 
requires at least a touch of the philological mind.” 

It should be noted here that these hypotheses add a considerable dimension 
of ambiguity to the term “recension.” Whereas the term ordinarily means “the 
text created, according to specific principles, for use in one segment of the 
church,”!% and thereby implies a revision of the text, for Zuntz at least—and for 
Kenyon as well—the Egyptian “recension” was not so much a revising of the 
text as it was the producing of a text very much in accord with modern textual 
criticism. That is, this editor 


would be a trained scholar, whose guiding principle would be accuracy, not 
edification, who would be thinking of the author rather than of the reader. He 
would be careful to consult the oldest manuscripts accessible to him, and would 
compare their variant readings in the light of critical science, considering which 
was most likely to give the author’s original words. He would tend to omit 


3The Text of the Epistles (London: 1953), pp. 271-2. 

“Tbid., p. 272. 

Ibid., p. 273. 

Tbid., p. 274. It should be noted that by the text “current in the second century” Zuntz 
basically means the ancestors of the Western tradition. 

“Ibid., p. 275. 

This is the definition used by C. L. Porter, “Papyrus Bodmer XV (P™) and the Text of 
Codex Vaticanus,” JBL, 81 (1962), p. 364. It appears to be a translation of Duplacy’s trans- 
lation (Oa en est la critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament? [Paris: 1959], p. 33) of Paolo 
Sacchi, Alle origini del Nuove Testamento: Saggio per la storia della tradizione e la critica 
del testo (Firenze: 1956), p. 35. 
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superfluities or insufficiently attested words or passages, and to prefer the more 
difficult reading to the easier, as more likely to have been altered.!® 


Thus the term “recension” may mean a “revision,” implying both the creation 
of variants as well as the selection of similar readings where variation already 
exists, or it may mean an “edition,” implying not emendation of the text but 
selection from good and bad manuscripts and/or good and bad readings. 

But whether as a “revision” or an “edition,” the recensional nature of B has 
become a byword in NT textual criticism. The recent text-critical handbooks?° 
and NT introductions,?! as well as articles on “trends”2? and on text-types,?° are 
almost unanimous in their concurrence with Kenyon’s conclusion that the 
Egyptian text “is now generally regarded as a text produced in Egypt and prob- 
ably at Alexandria under editorial care.” 

Hence our dilemma, for as long as our critical texts continue to look very much 
like a text that is generally acknowledged to be edited, we seem merely to be 
“pursuing the retreating mirage of the ‘original text.’”*5 To be sure, some 
critics such as Kenyon have not been distressed. Kenyon candidly admitted with 
regard to Hort’s Neutral text-type: “Even if it is an edited text, it may be a well- 
edited text; and in the case of all ancient literature a well-edited text is the best 
we can hope for.”6 Understandably, most textual critics have not been able to 
accommodate themselves so easily to this state of affairs. In 1947, E. C. Colwell 
wrote, “No patching will preserve the theory of Westcott and Hort... . A new 
theory and method is needed. . . . Our dilemma seems to be that we know too 
much to believe the old; we do not yet know enough to create the new.”27 Six 
years later, in a “where we are now” article, K. W. Clark similarly spoke of the 
currently reigning eclectic method as “secondary and tentative” and incapable 
by itself to “create a text to displace Westcott-Hort and its offspring. . . . By its 
very nature,” he added, “it belongs to a day like ours in which we know only that 
the traditional theory of text is faulty but cannot yet see clearly to correct the 
fault.”28 In a similar article in 1959, K. Aland declared it “alarming” that after 
seventy-five years we are still in the era of Westcott-Hort,?® and more recently 
likened this situation to crossing the Atlantic in a ship constructed in 1881.°° 


*Kenyon, Text of the Greek Bible, pp. 248-9. 

F.g., V. Taylor, The Text of the New Testament (New York: 1961), p. 54; J. H. Green- 
lee, Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism (Grand Rapids: 1964), pp. 86-7; B. M. 
Metzger, The Text of the New Testament, 2nd ed. (New York: 1968), pp. 215-6. 

"Most recently in W. G. Kiimmel, Introduction to the New Testament, 14th rev. ed. of 
P. Feine and J. Behm (Nashville: 1965), p. 384. 

ΞΕ »., “The Effect of Recent Textual Criticism,” p. 37; Kurt Aland, “The Present Position 
of New Testament Textual Criticism,” Studia Evangelica, I (Berlin: 1959), p. 750. 

=F. C. Colwell, “The Origin of Téxt-types of New Testament Manuscripts,” Early Chris- 
tian Origins, ed. A. Wikgren (Chicago: 1961), p. 137 [47-9]. 

“Text of the Greek Bible, p. 208. 

*The words are from K. W. Clark, “The Theological Relevance of Textual Variation in 
Current Criticism of the Greek New Testament,” JBL, 85 (1966), p. 15. 

“Text of the Greek Bible, p. 210. 

“Genealogical Method: Its Achievements and Its Limitations,” JBL, 61 (1947), p. 133 
[83]. 

*“The Effect of Recent Textual Criticism,” p. 37. 

*“The Present Position,” pp. 721-2. 

The Significance of the Papyri for Progress in New Testament Research,” The Bible in 
Modern Scholarship, ed. J. P. Hyatt (Nashville: 1965), p. 346. 
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The publication in 1961 of P**, a late-second/early-third-century MS containing 
substantial portions of Luke and John, has put this whole question in a new per- 
spective. The studies by C. L. Porter of its text of John*! and by C. M. Martini 
of its text of Luke, where Martini was especially pursuing the question of the 
recensional character of B,32 have demonstrated such a close relationship between 
this papyrus and B that there is no longer any possibility that B reflects a late- 
third/early-fourth-century recension in any sense of that term. My own work on the 
quantitative method of establishing textual relationships** has completely verified 
and more carefully defined Porter’s conclusions about the text of John. The follow- 
ing application of the method to the text of Luke 10 further substantiates the 
conclusions of Martini. 

In order to get as broad a spectrum of textual relationships as possible, I 
collated the following MSS, choosing at least three from each of the already known 
text-types: ΡῈ Py ABCDEGLWoOvY¥0Q1 13 33 579 1241 Ὁ e TR. There 
are 105 variation-units in Luke 10 where at least two of these agree against the 
rest.. Since there are occasional lacunae in some of the MSS and since Greek 
variants which are not translatable must also be treated as lacunae in the versions, 
the number of agreements has been translated into percentages. The results may 
be found in Table I. 

Although these percentages are evidence enough of the very close relationship 
between P?5 and B, the following observations indicate the full extent of that 
relationship. 

1. There are only twelve disagreements between P*® and B in this chapter, six 
of which are singular (or nearly so) to P™ or B: 

10:19 B add την post δυναμιν 
10:24 P* U 998 sy* om. yap 
10:27 B* Hom. gov post θεον 
10:31 B 1579 om. ev ante ry οδῳ 
10:37 B* om. o ante Ιησους 
10:39 P® om. του 
There is one further reading where each has a nearly singular reading against 
the rest: 
10: 18 pis 472 ως ἀαστραπην TECOVTA EK TOV ovpavov 
B 254 579 €X TOV OVPAVOY WS ACOTPATHV TECOVTA 
NACD Wrell as αστραπην εκ του ουρανον πεσοντα 

It will be observed that these variants are basically textual trivia, of the scribal 
error variety, not the stuff of genetic relationships. 

There are five other disagreements between them where each has a reading 
supported by one or more of the early MSS: 


*“A Textual Analysis of the Earliest Manuscripts of the Gospel of John” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Duke University, 1961); “Papyrus Bodmer XV (P™) and the Text 
of Codex Vaticanus,” JBL, 81 (1962), pp. 363-76. 

ἊΣ 7! problema. 

“Papyrus Bodmer II (P*): Its Textual Relationships and Scribal Characteristics (Salt Lake 
City: 1968); “Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John: A Contribution to Methodology in 
Establishing Textual Relationships.” NTS, 15 (1968/69), pp. 23-44. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF AGREEMENTS IN LUKE 10 AT 105 VARIATION-UNITS 
WHERE ANY 2 OF THE CONTROL MSS AGREE AGAINST THE REST 


P* p= x» A B C D E GL We ΞΞἃἨὄ 21 
— 69 61 44 63 45 54 47 47 60 44 42 65 47 51 


οι ΞΟ συ» 5 yy 
ra) 
i 
tad 
\O 
> 
\O 
ῳ 
N 
> 
jot 
BN 
_ 
tad 
On 
tod 
“N 
> 
δὰ 
eS 
oe 
> 
© 
tA 
© 
tad 
tt 
BAN 
Ὦ 


fom, 
LA 
—, 
LA 
nh 
Οι 
Φ 
N 
Θ 
A 
NO 
N 
N 
AA 
i) 
nN 
Ἃ 
AN 
~] 
Nn 
> 
On 
ω 
ON 
wW 
nN 
ON 
A 
bo 


NOTE: P* has text at 73 variants; P® at 104; αὶ at 104; = at 94; Ὁ at 81; e at 82 


33 579 1241 ὃ 
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10:39 P®& PMB 9 1, Ξ 579 και 
B* AC W Byz TR ἡ Kat 
D η 
10:39 P# Ρτό A W Byzb TR Incov 
B* xs DL £579 892 it?! bo sy* κυριου 
10:40 P*# Py DByz TR κατελιπεν 


BACLY¥ pm κατελειπεν 

10:42 P** ῬΑ CW Byz TR ενος δε ἐστιν χρεια 
Β ολιγων δε χρεια ἐστιν 7 ενος 
L 1 33 579 ολιγων Se eat χρεια ἡ ενος 
n* ολιγων δε ἐστιν ἢ ενος 
38 sym ολιγων δε ἐστιν χρεια 

10:42 Ῥέδνια p75 A CW Byz TR απ’ avras 
x* BD L579 αντὴῆς 


Of these variants only the first one in 10:42 is textually significant,®* and at this 
point B ef al. seem to preserve the reading of the text-type. B also preserves the 
Egyptian text at 10:39 (κυριου) and 10:42 (om. az), while P®® preserves the text- 
type reading at 10:39 (om. »). It may be of interest to note further that P7® and B 
read together without any variation whatever for the first eighteen verses, covering 
two distinct pericopes, and that the five nonsingular disagreements all occur in a 
single pericope. 

In order to indicate how minimal the amount of disagreement between P”® 
and B actually is, a comparison of the disagreements in Luke 10 between some 
of the MSS in Family 1 may be noted. According to Kirsopp Lake, the closest 
textual relationship in this family exists between Codices 118 and 209. The rela- 
tionship is such that Lake could argue: “Either 118 209 have a common archetype 
X, or 118 is a copy of 209.35 The next level of relationship in this family is 
between 1 and 209. In chapter 10 of Luke, 118 and 209 have eight disagreements, 
none of which is a singular reading to either codex, and 1 and 209 have fourteen 
disagreements. This means that in terms of disagreements, P™ and B in Luke 10 
are within the same range of relationship as exists within the “inner circle” of 
Family 1. 

2. The closeness of this relationship is further demonstrated by the agreements 
between P*® and B. There are four variants where ΡΤ’ and B are the only uncials 
to support one of the readings: 

10:1 P®B579 700 713 e απεστειλεν 
SACDWLN Ἐ ΓΟΙ͂Ι αἀπεστείλεν avrovs 

10:6 P®B 433 1012 it Or εκει ἡ 
NACLWByzcesy yee 


1604 pc TR μεν ἡ εκει 
Θ ἢ 
10:21 P® B aur vg τῳ πνευματι TH αγίῳ 
ΣΝ D=124labl_ εν τῳ πνευματι τῳ ayw 
CKi1 Tw Trevpatt Tw αγιῳ ὁ Incous 


LX 33 ce fi? r' o ἴησους ev τῳ πνευματι τῳ αγιῳ 


10:39 Incov/Kuptou may be so, but each is abbreviated in the MSS to IZ and ΚΣ, which 
makes it an easy place for error. 
®Codex I of the Gospels and Its Allies (Cambridge: 1902), xxiii. 
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Θ 579 ο ἴησους τῷ πνευματι τῳ αγιῳ 
N ¢ olIncovs τῳ πνευματι 
A W Byz TR Tw πνευματι o Incous 
pee εν τῷ πνευματι 

10:27 P®B καρδιας σου 


ΦΑΟΘΊΙ, ΝΥ ΓΟ] καρδιας σου και 
There are six other variants where P75 and B are joined by only one or two of 
the Egyptian uncials: 
10:5 P®Bx124le ειἰσελθητε otxtay πρωτον 
: A W © Byz sy® bo TR οικιαν εἰσερχεσθε πρωτον 
Da εἰσελθητε πρωτον οἰκιαν 
CLeEXaAaurcfvg οικιαν εἰσελθητε πρωτον 
10:6 P™Bsy* 579 επαναπαησεται 
rell ἐπαναπαυσεταὶι 
10:15 P7BLO115 157 726 1375 bo του adov 
rell adov 
10:24 P™®BO124 ςἃ ακουσαι pov 
rell ακουσαι 
10:27 ῬΤ6 BE 0124 472 καρδιας 
x ACWoByzaurefvg της καρδιας 
ὨΑΌΟΙΗΣΙ]αᾳτ' Tn καρδιᾳ 
10:30 PB ΜῈ CF sy“? υπολαβὼων 
rell vrodaBuv δε 
and four others where they are supported by D or P*° against the rest: 
10:2 P®BDO0180 700e εργατας εκβαλῃ 


rell exBadyn epyatas 
10:15 P® BD 579 sy®* καταβησῃ 

rell καταβιβασθησῃ 
10:35 ΡῈ P® Bsa εδωκεν δυο δηναρια 

Dee Syvapta Svo εδωκεν 

rell δυο δηναρια εδωκεν 
10:38 Ῥή P7 Β sa omit 

x* CL Ξ 33 579 εἰς THY οἰκιαν 


ΑΝ Ὁ Ψ Byzitvg TR εεἰς τὸν οικον αὐτῆς 

They further agree in eleven Egyptian readings against D and the Byzantine MSS 
(10:3 om. ἐγω; 10:19 δεδωκα 1. διδωμι; 10:20 eyyeyparra 1. eypady; 10:21 evdora 
eyevero 1. eyevero evSoxta; 10:25 om. και 2°; 10:32 . . . ελθων 1. yevopevos . - - [P*® D] 
OF yevopvos . . . ελθων [A C W Byz TR]; 10:36 om. ow; 10:38 om. eyevero; 10:39 
προς 1. rapa; 10:39 παρακαθεσθεισα 1. παρακαθισασα:ς 10:41 κυριος 1. Incovs), 85 well as 
two others where D joins the Egyptian MSS against » and the rest (10:1 [10:17] 
add δυο; 10:35 om. avTw). 

Although matters of orthography are ordinarily omitted from any quantitative 
method of establishing manuscript relationships, it may be noted in conclusion 
that P75 and B agree with very few others at four such places in this chapter: 

10:7 P®BD579 εσθοντες 
rell εἐσθιοντες 

10:13 ΡΤ6 ΒΑ Ὁ 579 ἃ Βηδσαιδα 
CLREXByzTR Βηθσαιδα 
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PO x EUW Βηθσαιδαν 
10:35 P®P*B cay 

rell av 
10:42 P® PB 1 579 μαριαμ 

rell μαρια 


It remains only to be stated that a similar analysis for the rest of Luke has 
shown that this same relationship is maintained throughout. 

The verdict is clear. The discovery of P7®> now makes is certain that the text of 
B existed in the second century across two separate textual histories both in its 
main features and in most of its particulars. If the Egyptian text-type is a recension 
in either sense of that term, it is not a recension of the late third/early fourth 
century. P*5 has forever laid to rest the “Hesychian hypothesis.” 

However, the discovery of P*™ has not solved the problem of the recensional 
nature of the Egyptian text-type. It has, as E. J. Epp noted recently,*® simply 
pushed the problem back into the second century. In other words, the question 
must now be asked whether this text-type is recensional at all. If so, there are 
only two alternatives. Either it was a recension created in the second century 
(= a revised text), or else it was the culmination of a process (= Zuntz’s 
“Euthalian” edition), but a process which had very little time to develop. 

The question to which this study is addressed is whether historical probability 
favors either of these two alternatives, or whether it favors a third—viz., that 
Hort was basically correct, that the Egyptian text-type is a carefully preserved 
tradition (= careful copying) and not a recension at all. To answer this question 
a new look at P* is required. This paper proposes a methodology for such a 
study. But before that, the texts of Origen and P®*, in a negative way, offer 
answers as to the probability of the presence in second-century Alexandria of the 
kind of recensional activity necessary to have created the text of P™ B. 


II 


It has been frequently posited, as noted above, chiefly because of his well- 
known mastery of the philological tradition, that Origen was the philological mind 
behind the production of the Egyptian recension (= edition) in the church of 
Alexandria. Dean Burgon, in fact, accused Origen of being the culprit who created 
the Egyptian text (= revision). 

There are several converging factors, however, which demonstrate quite de- 
cisively that Origen not only did not create this text, but also did not have the 
kind of concern for the NT text that would make him representative of the 
“philological mind” necessary for such a recension. 

1. As I have shown elsewhere, Origen’s text of John is a primary witness to the 
Egyptian text-type (along with P™ B and P® C).87 Since both P&® and Ρῖδ 
antedate Origen, he could not have created this text. Furthermore, Origen’s cita- 
tions of the gospel of John are not affected by his move to Caesarea in 231. This 
means, in all probability, that he carried such a text with him when he moved. 
This indeed might indicate his preference for this text as over against others. 


*“The Twentieth Century Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism,” The W. H. P. 
Hatch Memorial Lecture, The Society of Biblical Literature, November, 1973. 

The Text of John in Origen and Cyril of Alexandria: A Contribution to Methodology 
in the Recovery and Analysis of Patristic Citations,” Bib, 52 (1971), pp. 357-94. 
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The same is not true, however, of his citations of Mark. As Lake has conclusively 
shown,®® Origen’s text of Mark, as it is reflected in the citations in his Commentary 
on John, underwent a decided change away from the Egyptian text-type at Book X. 
This indicates that, even though Origen tended to cite his current NT text with 
remarkable precision,®® he did not seem to care especially whether that text was 
“pure” or not. That is, for some NT books Origen changed texts and for others 
he did not. But this was not a question of a search for the original wording 
per se; it was simply a matter of geography and convenience. 

2. Even more significant are the results of the studies of Frank Pack and Bruce 
M. Metzger as to Origen’s general attitude toward textual variation in the NT. 
Pack’s dissertation, entitled “The Methodology of Origen as a Textual Critic in 
Arriving at the Text of the New Testament,”*° analyzed two kinds of evidence: 
(1) places where Origen specifically commented on variant readings, and (2) 
multiple variants within Origen’s own citations. His conclusion is most remark- 
able: Although Origen was aware of variation, offered suggested causes for varia- 
tion, and even at times engaged in cautious correction of his copies, his “handling 
of the text closely parallels the work done by later editors and textual workers in 
shaping the stylized Byzantine text.” Pack adds, “The process that ended with the 
Byzantine text-type finds its beginnings in Origen’s methodology, for it was a 
process of ‘correction’ of the knowledge, use and conflation of different textual 
traditions, and the handling of the text with the interests of teaching and preach- 
ing in mind.’’! 

Metzger has recently analyzed the “Explicit References in the Works of Origen 
to Variant Readings in New Testament Manuscripts.’4? His conclusions are 
important to the argument of this study: 


He was an acute observer of textual phenomena but was quite uncritical in his 
evaluation of their significance. In the majority of cases he was content merely 
to make the observation that certain other copies present a different reading, with- 
out indicating his preference for one or the other variant. This tantalizing non- 
chalance is so unlike his careful procedure in dealing with the Greek text of 
the Old Testament that some special explanation must be sought. . . . On the 
whole his treatment of variant readings is most unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of modern textual criticism. He combines a remarkable indifference to 
what are now regarded as important aspects of textual criticism with a quite un- 
critical method of dealing with them.4% 


We may conclude the following, therefore, regarding Origen and the Egyptian 
text-type: (1) In the gospel of John he is a witness to this text-type; but as such 
he represents its preservation by means of careful transmission, not its “recension.” 


The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark,” HTR, 21 (1928), pp. 266-70. 

“One is accustomed to reading the opposite about Origen’s habits of citation. See, e.g., 
Metzger, Text of the New Testament, p. 87: “Origen is notorious in this regard, for he sel- 
dom quotes a passage twice in precisely the same words.” Cf. the similar opinion of Zuntz, 
Text of the Epistles, pp. 82-3. But in comparison with other Fathers, his citing of John makes 
theirs look like the work of a backwoods preacher who never consults his text. 

“Unpublished dissertation at the University of Southern California, 1948. 

“Ibid., pp. 346-7. 

“In Biblical and Patristic Studies, eds. J. N. Birdsall and R. W. Thomson (Freiburg: 1963), 
pp. 78-95. 

“Ibid., pp. 93-4 (italics mine). 
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The philological tradition capable of creating such a text had to have been a part 
of the church of Alexandria before Origen. (2) In contrast to his work on the 
OT, Origen never shows a concern for a “critical text” of the NT writings. Fur- 
thermore, where editorializing may be shown to exist, he does not edit toward the 
text of P™ B on the basis of Alexandrian philological know-how, but rather 
away from that text on principles later to be found in the Byzantine tradition. 

The question may well be asked: If such an acknowledged “textual expert” as 
Origen in the early third century showed no particular interest in “scholarly re- 
censional activity” that would have produced a text like Ῥτῦ B, does historical 
probability favor the existence either of the person or the incentive to create a 
text on such principles in the second century? The evidence seems rather to point 
to “careful preservation,” probably with occasional stylistic changes, as the true 
product of the Alexandrian philological expertise. 


HI 


These conclusions as to the textual concerns of Origen are similar to those that 
have already been made about the scribe of P®®, who antedates Origen probably 
by a generation. The primary importance of this MS to our question lies in the 
corrections which the original scribe made to his text, for herein is our earliest 
piece of actual historical evidence in which recensional activity is clearly present. 
But the scribe’s habits and the textual relationships of his uncorrected text also 
have relevance. 

Furthermore, Ε. C. Colwell has suggested that “P®* gives the impression of 
being the product of a scriptorium.”** There are two features about the MS which 
point to this conclusion: the scribe’s excellent calligraphy and the changes to the 
text made against a second Vorlage. If this is true, then P®® offers us first-hand 
evidence of a kind of official editorial activity going on in the church in Alexan- 
dria in the time of Clement. And almost everything the scribe does points away 
from recensional activity of a kind that would produce the Egyptian text-type. 

1. Quite in contrast to P75, of whose scribe Colwell says, “[{His] impulse to 
improve style is for the most part defeated by the obligation to make an exact 
copy,’ the scribe of P®* is a careless workman. In the extant MS he has 482 
variants which are unsupported by Greek witnesses, and over 200 of these are 
simply nonsense readings. Granted that such readings are frequently corrected, 
they nevertheless demonstrate the basic inefficiency of the scribe. This is further 
substantiated by the scribe’s frequent—and inconsistent—itacisms. He has 432 
such readings and frequently spelled the same word two different ways in the 
same sentence. Colwell’s judgment is the correct one: “Wildness of copying is 
the outstanding characteristic of P®*.”4* Such carelessness, however, is scarcely the 
product of such recensional activity as Zuntz called for in order to produce the 
Egyptian text-type. 

2. This MS has a close relationship—much closer than x, for example—to the 
text of P75 B. Since P75 B has a remarkable homogeneity with regard to certain 
stylistic features of John’s Gospel, P** can be tested as to its faithfulness in pre- 


““Scribal Habits in Early Papyri: A Study in the Corruption of the Text,” The Bible in 
Modern Scholarship, ed. J. P. Hyatt (Nashville: 1965), p. 382 [118]. 

“Ibid., p. 386 [121]. 

“Ibid. 
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serving these features. Although it is not invariably the case, and although the MS 
far more often preserves Johannine style than otherwise, in the vast majority of 
those places where P® varies from P75 B it does so by abandoning Johannine 
Style in the interest of more common Greek.‘7 That, of course, may be due 
simply to his Vorlage. It might also be noted that such revision—if indeed this 
scribe is responsible for any of it—is perhaps a reflection of scholarly interests. 
But if so, then P™ B reflect a nonscholarly tradition, for they consistently have 
readings in John which are neither good classical nor koine idiom, but reflect the 
ungriechisch Johannine idiom. Again, the text of P®* is not moving toward P™ B 
but away from it. 

3. There are two areas where the scribe of P®* may be tested with greater 
certainty as to his own peculiar editorial idiosyncrasies: his singular readings and 
his corrections. 

Colwell has analyzed the singular readings of all three early Johannine papyri— 
P*, P° and P’5—as to the editorializing on the part of scribes which such read- 
ings reveal. Although Colwell’s method needs to be used cautiously,#® my own 
work on P® has validated his conclusions: 


P"S editorializes as he does everything else—in a sloppy fashion. He is not guided 
in his changes by some clearly defined goal which is always kept in view. If 
he has an inclination toward omission, it is not “according to knowledge,” but is 
whimsical and careless, often leading to nothing but nonsense.*9 


Similarly, I have subjected the approximately 450 corrections of P® to the 
closest scrutiny.°° What is of major significance here is that the original scribe 
himself has corrected his text against a second Vorlage.®! Here, then, is unques- 
tioned recensional activity. The conclusion of that study was that in matters of 
style, as well as in more substantial variations, this scribe-turned-recensor was 
interested neither in MS purity (i.e., preserving one type of text over against 
another because it was more likely the original) nor in “scholarly” recension of 
the kind one might expect in Alexandria. Rather, he was interested in presenting 
a good, readable text, which smooths out grammar and tends to remove difficulties. 
Such editorializing, it should be noted in conclusion, is precisely the opposite of 
that which both Kenyon and Zuntz theorized to have produced the Egyptian 
text-type. 


IV 


This evidence from Origen and P®*, of course, does not mean that recensional 
activity of another kind did not exist. The point is that at present we have no cer- 


“See my Papyrus Bodmer 11, pp. 36-56. 

“For example, when a MS such as P* is shown to be basically transmitting his exemplar 
and has such close relationships with another MS, it may be that some of its singular readings 
are genuine to the text-type, while all subsequent variants are deviations. This is especially 
true when the singular reading is in harmony with other readings of the same kind in the 
text-type. 

*““Scribal Habits,” p. 387 [123]. 

“Papyrus Bodmer H, pp. 57-75. 

“Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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tain evidence®? that points to recensional activity of another kind. For when we 
turn to P75, we find nothing that resembles recensional activity at all, but rather 
a scribe who is carefully preserving his original text. 

The fact that P75 is not itself a recension is demonstrated by two factors: 
(1) The nature and number of the individualisms of the scribe, both nonsense 
readings and otherwise, as well as the paucity of corrections to the text makes it 
almost certain that this MS itself is not a recension. In comparison with any of the 
other early papyri, this scribe produced a remarkably error-free copy. As Colwell 
noted, “The control had been drilled into the scribe before he started writing.”®* 
However, the presence of at least seventy-six uncorrected nonsense readings in the 
MS (almost as many as have been corrected) indicates that there was no serious 
checking or revising taking place. It is not an “edition” of Luke and John, but as 
Colwell again has correctly concluded: 


In P75 the text that is produced can be explained in all its variants as the result 
of a single force, namely the disciplined scribe who writes with the intention of 
being careful and accurate.54 


To be fair, it should be noted that this conclusion stands quite in contrast to that 
of K. W. Clark. After a brief—too brief, it would seem, to bear the weight of his 
conclusion—examination of three singular readings in P75, Clark concluded that 
“in general, P™ tends to support our current critical text, and yet the papyrus 
vividly portrays a fluid state of the text at about A.D. 200. Such scribal freedom 
suggests that the gospel text was little more stable than an oral tradition and that 
we may be pursuing the retreating mirage of the ‘original text.’ °° 

Perhaps it is true, after all, that everything is relative—that our judgments are 
obscured by our points of comparison or by our perception of things. Yet 
Clark’s choice of three variants from Luke to portray “vividly” the “fluid state of 
the text” is not a very happy one. The marginal addition of θελω καθαρισθητε: και 
evOews εκαθαρισθησαν at 17:14 is clearly the work of a later hand. (Clark is quite 
misleading at this point in saying that “the scribe of P’® borrows. .. .”) More- 
over, the “unique reading heretofore unreported” of wx for ἰχθὺν at 11:11 is a 
“nonsense” reading pure and simple, since the ww yw is immediately followed 
by yy ἀντι txOvos. This error is surely a form of “mental metathesis” and not a case 
of “scribal freedom.” Clark’s third reading, ἠρξατο for ypéavro at 11:24, is not 
singular to P75 as Clark suggests. It is also read by Π 1 579 1200 1375. But in spite 
of later support, this reading looks like a case of error, rather than of scribal 
freedom. The exact thing occurs in P7™ at Luke 14:18, where the accompanying 
παντες makes the reading impossible. One might compare also Luke 9:52 εἰσηλθεν 
1. εἰσηλθον; Luke 11:53 εξελθοντες 1. εξελθοντος; Luke 17:4 adyoa 1. adyoes; and 


“There are two possible exceptions. Zuntz (Text of the Epistles, pp. 252-62) has argued 
that the corrections of P® are of this kind. While on the whole his argument appears con- 
vincing, it is based on such a scanty amount of material that the conclusions are tentative at 
best. There is also a series of deletions in P® in John 7 and 14, which seem to be made by 
a second hand and which bring the text into conformity to the Egyptian text-type. See 
Papyrus Bodmer I, p. 60, n. 10. 

8“Scribal Habits,” p. 382 [117]. 

“Ibid., p. 381 [117]. 

“Theological Relevance,” p. 15. 
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Luke 23:29 cpyerar 1. epyovra, all of which are uncorrected—and impossible 
Greek. 

Such readings have nothing to do with textual fluidity. One does indeed find such 
in P* and P%, but in ῬΊδ one has a careful copyist, who made occasional errors 
which he failed to correct. 

(2) That Ῥῖδ is not a recension but a careful copy is also illustrated by its 
textual relationships, especially with B and καὶ (see Table I, above). We have al- 
ready noted the very close relationship P7® has with B. The number of differences 
between them, however, also indicates that B is not a copy of Ρῖδ͵ Either they 
are related through a common ancestor (step-brothers or uncle-nephew), or B is 
a direct descendant (grandson or great-grandson) with slight corruption through 
the intermediate source(s). 

A careful analysis of the disagreements between the two MSS suggests a common 
ancestor as the most plausible explanation of the relationship. The disagreements 
between them in Luke and John are presented in Tables II to VII catalogued 
according to types of variation. In order to detect any possible tendencies in “edi- 
torializing,” the singular and sub-singular readings in each MS have also been 
isolated.5¢ 

It should be noted that there are no patterns or directions of “editorializing” 
in B that are not already anticipated by its earlier—and closest—relative, which 
simply underscores a point made above as to the nonrecensional character of B. 
Thus in Luke, B tends to omit the preposition in partitive phrases (10:42; 12:58), 
but so also does P?® (17:7). B was once accused by H. C. Hoskier of reading 
simple words for compound forms,®? which it does singularly at Luke 6:38 and 
15:24. But in the four examples from Luke which Hoskier used, P* also reads 
the simple form, and does so singularly at 11:22, 13:25, and 15:22. In other 
words, these phenomena belong to the text-type, not to the idiosyncrasies of 
either scribe. 

But even more significant for our present argument is the fact that for several 
types of variants the two MSS individually witness to phenomena to which they 
more often bear witness together—and that frequently against the majority. For 
example, P’® lacks a possessive pronoun found in B in five sub-singular readings 
in Luke and one singular reading in John. B has the same thing once in Luke. 
Where they divide and have substantial support, P™® more often lacks the posses- 
sive. But there are numerous instances in both gospels where they agree in such 
“omissions,” usually with a small minority of supporting witnesses, against the 
majority (e.g., Luke 12:22; John 2:12; 3:16, 17; 6:58; 8:38 bis; 10:29). Sim- 
ilarly, P?® has ten instances in Luke and three in John where it singularly (or 
nearly so) omits the article; B has five such in Luke and ten in John. But these 
two MSS also have several such cases of singular agreement (Luke 8:6, 35; 14:1; 
John 8:12; 12:30 [in their word order]) as well as many others where they are 
joined by one or a few other MSS against the rest (e.g., Luke 5:3, 5 bis; 6:30; 
8:41; John 6:45; 7:14; 8:19, 25, 34, 58; 9:35, 41; 11:44). And these are but 
two of several examples. 


“The lists for B include only those variants where P™ also has text. 
“Codex B and Its Allies, A Study and an Indictment (London: 1914) I, pp. 248-9. 


Pronouns 
8:22 —S 
9:9 —D 
9:34 —O 
11:7 +PC 
11:27 —D 
13:1 —O 
8:7 vO 
9:29 —P 
12:18 +-PC 
12:24 —S 

12:31 —P 
12:45 vP 
12:53 —PC 

14:8 —P 
14:25 —P 

23:3 —O 

23:12 vD 


Conjunc- 
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tions 


TABLE II 


SINGULAR AND SUB-SINGULAR READINGS OF P75 IN LUKE 
LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION FROM CODEX B 


Add/omit 
Article 


Γ1111-τ 


Verb 
Forms 


11:23 
14:28 
15:13 
16:22 
23:8 

24:21 


4:41 
11:18C 
12:29 
23:12 


Word Preposi- Compound Other 
Order tions Words “nonsig- 
nificant” 
Variants 
7:6 — 14:32 + 12:42 ν 8:21 
14:10 — 13:25 — 11:31C 
14:28 ν 11:42 
24:27 v 4:35 v 12:45 
+ 13:13 — 11:22 v 15:17 
ν 24:47 = 15322 ν 24:18C 
10:18 
v 16:31 
ν 22:47 
v 23:46 


NOTE: The readings listed above the line are singular readings in P75; 


those below the line have isolated support from one or a few 
late MSS. The following symbols are used: 

The reading is “omitted” in P75 

The reading is “added” in P75 

P75 has a variant wording 

Subject 

Object or indirect object 

Possessive 

Demonstrative 

The listed reading has been corrected to conform to B 


Qo vONn<+ | 


“Significant” 
Variants 


TABLE III 


SINGULAR AND SUB-SINGULAR READINGS OF B IN LUKE 
LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION FROM P75 


Pronouns Conjunc- Add/omit Verb Word Preposi- Compound Other “Significant” 
tions Article Forms Order tions Words “nonsig- Variants 
nificant” 
Variants 
— 23:50 — 9:58 23:23 8:27 — 22:19C oO LTC — 11:42C 
— 24:15C + 10:19 23:26 16:17 :- τ ees — 13:14C v 16:15 
10:27 —PC + 24:39 — 10:37C eee ey, . eee ee — 6:38C v 16:1 C ν 17:23C 
23:2 vO ot = 5 - — 15:10 ν 8:29 — 15:24 ν 16:15C + 22:9 
— 22:51 13:17 9:1 — 10:31 + 17:12 — 22:40C 
ν 22:61 i232 45 + 11:36 v 24:44 
— 12:58 — 24:52C v 13:7 C 
— 8:9 — 23:35 
+ 11:30 
ν 8:13C 
NOTE: The readings listed above the line are singular readings in B; + 13:32 
those below the line have isolated support from one or a few v 16:12 
late MSS. The following symbols are used: ἘΣ 11} 
— 23:3 


The reading is “omitted” in B 

The reading is “added” in B 

B has a variant wording 

Subject 

Object or indirect object 

Possessive 

Demonstrative 

The listed reading has been corrected to conform to P75 


OUDw~TOMm<t | 


TABLE IV- 


DISAGREEMENTS BETWEEN P75 AND B IN LUKE WHERE EACH HAS 
IMPORTANT MS SUPPORT LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION 


Pronouns Conjunc- Add/omit Verb Word Preposi- Compound Other “Significant” 
tions Article Forms Order tions Words “nonsig- Variants 
nificant” 
Variants 
6:25 +0 + 3:20 + 6:3 8:22 5:2 Vv + 13:21 — 8:28 ν 10:42 
6:28 vO + 7:22C + 6:49 9:62 9:18 + 9:62 — 23:11 ν 9:12 -- 11:25 
8:5 vR + 11:24 + 9:50 10:40 9:28 + 10:42 — 24:49 v 9:39 — 11:33 
8:20 —P v 12:29 — 11:11 11:2 9:48 — 17:7 + 9:59 v 11:48 
10:39 —R — 12:48 — 11:13 11:50 9:59 v 10:39 — 12:39 
11:22 —P + 13:7 — 11:44 12:8 12:43 ν 11:15, ν 13:33 
11:31 vO — 14:34 + 12:53 13:15 12:56 18, 19 — 15:21 
12:22 —P + 22:39 + 14:35 13:27C 13:31 v 11:41 
13:2 νῷ — 23:5 + 15:22 14:13 13:35 v 13:5 
14:23 +PC + 23:11 +- 18:10 14:17 14:26 — 23:29 
14:27 vP — 23:50 + 23:6 15:4C 16:27 v 24:1 
15:22 vP + 23:25 15:24 22:50 ν 24:39 
16:4 vP -— 23:29 17:22 v 24:47 
17:6 —D + 23:31 22:41 — 24:49 
17:30 vD — 24:53 
23:53 vO KEY: — _ P75 Jacks a reading found in B 
24:39 —P - P75 has a reading not found in B 
v P75 and B have variant wording 
O Object or indirect object 
Ῥ Possessive pronoun 
R_ Related pronoun 
D Demonstrative pronoun 
C The reading of P75 has been corrected to conform to B 


TABLE V 


SINGULAR AND SUB-SINGULAR READINGS OF P75 IN JOHN 
LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION FROM CODEX B 


s 


Pronouns Conjunc- Add/omit Verb Word Preposi- Compound Other “Significant” 
tions Article Forms Order tions Words “nonsig- Variants 
nificant” 
Variants 
5:12 —O v 5:13 + 2:1 4:17 1:18C v 7:13 — 10:2 — 5:25 — 4:47 
6:57 +P — 6:39 — 7:33 4:18 4:54 ——— - v 6:17 v 6:50 
8:55 +0 + 9:30C — 11:13 6:5 5:34 v 6:19 v 8:38 
9:6 vC + 11:31 — 14:22 6:39 7:18 — 7:17 v 10:7 
10:17 —P 8:24 7:23 + 8:52 v 11:12 
10:29 vP 9:39 8:17 — 9:8 — 12:38 
— 4:50 + 10:12 14:19 — 11:13 v 14:21 
— 6:40 + 12:15 
2:18 —O + 8:15 5:16 
2:24 —O + 9:41 5:20 2:10 ν 1:51 
8:22 —S + 11:25 8:46 4:9 ν 9:34 
8:34 --Ο 14:12 + 14:9 


NOTE: The readings listed above the line are singular readings in p75; 
those below the line have isolated support from one or a few 
later witnesses. The following symbols are used: 

The reading is “omitted” in P75 

The reading is “added” in P75 

P75 has a variant wording 

Subject 

Object or indirect object 

The listed reading has been corrected to conform to B 


AOOnmet | 


TABLE VI 


SINGULAR AND SUB-SINGULAR READINGS OF B IN JOHN 
LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION FROM P75 


Pronouns Conjunc- Add/omit Verb Word Preposi- Compound Other “Significant” 
tions Article Forms Order tions Word “nonsig- Variants 
nificant” 
Variants 
12:28 vP + 3:25 13:27 C 1:21 — 2:19 — 7:6 — 1:4 C v 4:40 
— 5:14 10:1 — 2:23 — 1:14C + 5:45 
— 5:29 — 7:1 10:7 — 7:34 
3:28 +P — 8:59 — 8:39 10:25 10:32 — 9:7 
— 8:42 10:40 v 10:24 — 11:21 
— 10:7 v 8:56 
— 10:25C 2:17 
4:16 — 1:13C 
13:9 ν 4:52 
— 1:47 
— 4:46 
— 6:46 
— 10:18 


NOTE: The readings listed above the line are singular readings in B; 
those below the line have isolated support from one or a few 
later witnesses. The following symbols are used: 

The reading is “omitted” in B 

The reading is “added” in B 

B has a variant wording 

Possessive pronoun 

The listed reading has been corrected to conform to P75 


Owe | 


TABLE VII 


DISAGREEMENTS BETWEEN P75 AND B IN JOHN WHERE EACH HAS 
IMPORTANT MS SUPPORT LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION 


Pronouns Conjunc- Add/omit Verb Word Preposi- Compound Other “Significant” 
tions Article Forms Order tions Words “nonsig- Variants 
nificant” 
Variants 
1:22 +S + 1:42 + 1:18 1:19 1:37 ν 3:16C — 11:33 — 1:26 ν 1:15ς 
1:27 --- -- 2:4 — 3:5 1:26 2:1 — 6:44 + 1:27 + 1:19 
5:10 +-P + 3:18 — 3:23 2:15 2:13 — 1:35 + 2:15 
5:45 νὸς + 3:31 + 3:24 3:12 3:20 + 2:17 v 3:31 
7:47 +0 + 5:12 — 6:23 4:12 5:6 + 3:28 ν 7:4 
8:28 —P ν 6:18 — 6:29 6:39 6:52 + 4:1 — 7:39 
8:54 vPC — 8:36 + 6:53 7:19 6:60 + 4:3 ν 8:57 
9:4 vO + 8:41 — 7:28C 8:31 9:17 v 4:29 ν 9:6 
9:17 vO + 8:52 — 9:11 8:39 C 9:22 — 4:35 — 9:21 
14:10 v — 9:16 + 10:34 8:41 9:31 + 4:46 — 9:38 
14:11 —O + 11:21 10:27 10:39 ν 6:24 — 10:8 
— 11:24 10:29 + 7:40 v 10:29 
— 12:9 12:13 v 8:14C 
— 12:18 14:17 — 9:11 
+ 12:36 v 10:10 
— 12:34 
KEY: P75 lacks a reading found in B v 12:40 
P75 has a reading not found in B + 12:46 


P® and B have variant wording 

Subject 

Possessive pronoun 

Object or indirect object 

The reading of P75 has been corrected to conform to B 


O0Own<t | 
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This dual phenomenon of a very high percentage of agreement over all textual 
variation both in Luke and John and of a clear pattern of agreement in type of 
variant even where they disagree points to common ancestry, not to intermediate 
corruption between P* and B. That is, both MSS are faithfully preserving textual 
phenomena which are anterior to them, which in turn means that P® is not itself 
the recension. 

One final datum also supports this conclusion, namely the relationship of & 
to P™ and B. Table I shows that » is a member of the same text-type, but as a 
more distant relative. A similar relationship to the text-type is sustained in John 
9-21. There are several variants of genealogical significance where x, sometimes 
with other early support, agrees with P7 against B and the rest (Luke 12:39; 
John 3:31, 8:57; 9:21, 38-39). Such genealogical agreement between MSS 
which are otherwise more distant relatives also argues for common ancestry fur- 
ther upstream from P*". 

We may conclude, then, that Hort was correct about B on both counts: it pre- 
serves “not only a very ancient text, but a very pure line of very ancient text.”°® 
But, of course, by “very pure line” Hort meant “with regard to the original text.” 
Up to this point we mean only with regard to its text-type. The final question is 
whether the ancestor(s) of P7™ B is recensional in the sense of a revised or pro- 
duced text; and the problem here is methodological. How does one judge what 
is recensional and what is not, especially when the MS one is investigating is 
not a recension? 

The only possible option is to follow Hort: our conclusion must be based on an 
examination of the “internal evidence of readings.” But whereas Hort’s case was 
based on samplings of evidence, the full statement of such a case must be based 
on a thorough examination of all the variations in all the MSS in any given book. 

I suggest the following method for such an examination:*° 

1. Variants should be listed according to various types: add/omit the article, 
add/omit conjunctions, word order, harmonizations, etc. But such lists also need 
flexibility. A special designation for the possibility of homoioteleuton is needed. 
What may appear to be harmonization may also be due to other factors. Add/omit 
the article must be listed with distinctions between proper, abstract, and common 
nouns, as well as between nominative and oblique cases. Furthermore, for many 
of these items one should keep a companion list of all occurrences without varia- 
tion, so as to have a cross-check both for an author’s style and for the frequency 
of variation. Finally, singular and sub-singular readings need to be isolated from 
those variants with substantial support. 

2. The tendencies of textual groupings as well as individual MSS should then 
be analyzed for each classification of variants. Without making any value judg- 
ments at this point, one can simply catalogue MS and text-type idiosyncrasies. 
Such tendencies should always be noted of one MS or group against another, 
not against some external standard such as the TR or UGT. For example, in 
John B lacks the definite article some eighty times where the combination E G 2 
has it; the opposite never occurs. Thus one may say that B and its closest allies 
P*6 and P™ have a tendency to be anarthrous in John as over against the 
Byzantine MSS. 


"Introduction, pp. 250-1. 
"Cf. Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, pp. 160-215. 
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3. Whether these tendencies can be judged as recensional or a preservation of 
the original will finally be based on three other factors: (a) conformity to or 
deviation from an author’s established style, (b) known scribal habits, (c) cross- 
checking of tendencies across the various NT books and corpi. A further word 
about each of these is in order, lest one become so rigid as to neglect other options 
or so flexible as to appear temperamental or circular. 

(a) No fixed rules may be established as to whether a reading is original or 
recensional by its relationship to an author’s style, for a reading may be regarded 
as original because it conforms to that style or recensional because a scribe may 
have conformed it to the author’s style. Nonetheless, some general judgments hold, 
especially where, as in the case of John, certain stylistic features are peculiar to 
him in the NT or where he has an abundance of a koine idiom otherwise less 
often attested. Thus his abundance of asyndeton, the frequent omission of the 
article with personal names in the nominative, the abundance of é7-recitativum, 
the redundant nominative personal pronoun, the frequence of the “vernacular 
possessive,” etc. are Johannine peculiarities in the NT. 

This does not arbitrarily mean, however, that any variation from such stylistic 
features is therefore recensional. For example, any variation without the con- 
nective in John must not be automatically assumed to be original. For some MSS 
(e.g., P®, x, and D) reflect random carelessness with regard to conjunctions. 
Furthermore, the absence of καί in 7:1 and the fourfold variation at 9:28 involve 
parataxis, and in such cases the removal of parataxis seems far more likely than 
its addition by later scribes under Semitic influence. Moreover, it must always 
be left open that John himself occasionally varied his normal usage, and that a 
later scribe conformed the deviation to the norm. Thus, for example, John is 
regularly asyndetic with the two formulae for direct discourse, ἀπεκρίθη Ἰησοῦς καὶ 
εἶπεν ait(G) and λέγει αὐτ(ῷ) ὁ Ἰησοῦς; but there are just enough cases where a 
connective is certain so as to add a considerable element of uncertainty where 
variation occurs. 

But despite the variables, it is possible to subject the MS tradition to rigorous 
examination as to its tendencies with regard to these Johannine peculiarities. 
And in general it may be assumed that tendencies away from John toward either 
a more common or a more classical idiom are recensional in nature. 

(b) “Known scribal habits” is where much of the difficulty lies, for in spite 
of our asseverations to the contrary, scribes may be shown to go in many direc- 
tions®® and no MS nor text-type is without some ambiguity in this regard. 
G. D. Kilpatrick has repeatedly argued that any variant that can be classified as 
atticistic is thereby secondary.*! But this argument has for the most part fallen 
on deaf ears, because the opposite seems as likely to be true; i.e., that scribes 
may have preferred koine, and especially septuagintal, idioms to classical ones. 

But again, in spite of the variables, patterns and tendencies on the part of 


“See especially E. P. Sanders, The Tendencies of the Synoptic Tradition (Cambridge: 
1969). 

““Atticism and the Text of the Greek New Testament,” Neutestamentliche Aufsdtze, ed. 
J. Blinzler (Regensburg: 1963), pp. 125-37; “An Eclectic Study of the Text of the Acts,” 
Biblical and Patristic Studies, eds. J. N. Birdsall and R. W. Thomson (Freiburg: 1963), pp. 
64-77; “Style and Text in the Greek New Testament,” Studies in the History and Text of the 
New Testament in Honor of Kenneth Willis Clark, eds. B. L. Daniels and M. J. Suggs (Salt 
Lake City: 1967), pp. 153-9. 
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scribes in general, and MSS and text-types in particular, may be ascertained. In 
the synoptic tradition, for example, certain MSS and text-types have a much 
higher frequency of harmonization than others, although no MS is completely 
guiltless and not every apparent “harmonization” may be assumed to be so. So 
also with other features which cross NT books and corpi, such as add/omit 
possessives, subjects, and object pronouns, or certain features of word order. 

(c) Both of the above need to be regularly cross-checked across the NT, for 
it is precisely here that one at times can best discover an author’s style and/or 
scribal habits. The point is, that what is to be regarded as recensional must be 
consistently so throughout the NT. This may be stated best by way of illustration. 

In my study of the use of the definite article with personal names in John, I 
noted that the anarthrous Ἰησοῦς in John had often been considered the peculiarity 
of codex B. But the discovery of P®* and P75 has generally exonerated the scribe of 
B, for the idiom is deeply entrenched in the Egyptian text-type and partly so in 
other MSS as well. The fact that the idiom is rare in the synoptic gospels, even in 
P75 and B, should serve as a cross-check to demonstrate that the idiom goes back 
to John, not to an Egyptian recension. Otherwise one must ask, Why only here 
in the NT did this recensor do such an ungriechisch thing? Similarly, against Kil- 
patrick,°? one must ask why only in John do the Egyptian MSS abandon the 
septuagintal (and koine) future middle of ζῆν for an “atticistic” active. 

When this method is applied to the textual variation in Luke and John with 
an eye toward the possible recensional character of the ancestor of ΡΤ B, the 
results are strongly against such a likelihood. This, of course, assumes that 
“scholarly recension” will remove Johannine idiosyncrasies, not create them; that 
it will tend to harmonize passages, not remove or change such wordings; and that 
it will tend to alleviate difficulties, not engender them. The full justification of this 
conclusion will require a volume of considerable size filled with lists of data. Here 
we can offer only a sample illustration with the further note that the complete 
data will vary little from the sampling. 

In Luke 10 and 11 there are at least eighty-five variants in the total MS tradition 
which might be related to the question of harmonization. Not all of these, of course, 
are necessarily so, since they include variations of many kinds and therefore 
may reflect other scribal errors or idiosyncrasies. Furthermore, the probability of 
true assimilation of one gospel to another is far greater in the words of Jesus than 
in the evangelist’s narrative. With these variables taken into account, several 
tendencies emerge. 

On the one hand, the Western tradition, especially codex D, has a profusion of 
such readings. The following list gives only the more substantial of these, where 
D and/or the OL read almost alone against the rest: 

10:14 (=Mt 11:22) ev quepa κρισεως 1. ev ry κρισει fam13 ὁ ἢ τὶ sy* 

10:23 (=Mt 13: 16) add καὶ axovorres a axovee Dc e f 

10:27 (=LXX) om. καὶ ev ody Ty διανοιᾳ cov Ὁ Γ' 1241 it?! 

11:2 (=Mt 6:7) add μη Barrodoyerre ws οἱ λοῖποι Soxovew yap τινες οτι Ev TH 
πολυλογειᾳ αὐτων εἰσακουσθησονται αλλα προσευχομενοι D 


11:3 (=Mt 6:11) δος 1. διδου Ὁ x 28 71 1675 pc 


** Atticism,” op. cit., pp. 132-3. 
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11:3 (=Mt 6:11) σημερον 1. ro καθ᾽ ἡμεραν D 28 71 1071 2141 it?! 

11:4.(=Mt 6:12) ra οφειληματα 1. τας αμαρτιας D 131 bc ff? τῷ 

11:4 (=Mt 6:12) ws και ημεις 1. και yap αντοι D it?! 

11:4 (=Mt 6:12) τοις οφειλεταις ἡμων 1. παντι οφειλοντι nuw D Ὁ c ff? r I sy? 

11:30 (=Mt 12:40) add καὶ καθως Ιωνας ev Ty κοιλιᾳ του KyToUs εγένετὸ τρεῖς 
ἡμέρας Kat TPES VUKTOS. ουτως καὶ ὁ υἱος του avOpwrov ev τῇ yn D ἃ 6 ff? 

11:35-6 Replace with Matt 6:23 Dabe ffi 

11:39 (=Mt 23:25) add ὑποκριται D Ὁ 

11:43 (=Mt 23:6) add και τας πρωτοκλισιας ev τοις Seurvors D (C) fam13 it 

11:49 (=Mt 23:34) om. καὶ ἡ σοφια του θεου εἰπεν Db 

11:51 (=Mt 23:35) wow Bapayatov ov εφονευσαν ἀναμέσον Tov θυσιαστηριου Kat TOV 
vaov 1. του azroAopevov μεταξυ του θυσιαστηριου και του οἰκου Da sy° 

In 43 of the 85 alleged harmonizations there is substantial MS support for the 
harmonizing variant. D joins others in 14 of these. More significantly, the Byzantine 
tradition here shows the same harmonizing tendencies, picking up 27 of these 
variants. Again, many of them are substantial: 

10:22 (=Lk 10:23) add και orpadets προς τους μαθητας εἰπεν 

10:27 (=LXX [Mk 12:30]) εξ... 1. ev... (three times) 

11:2 (=Mt 6:9) add ημων o ev rors ovpavors (+ D) 

11:2 (=Mt 6:10) add γενηθητω το θελημα cov ws ev ovpavw καὶ ext γης (+D) 
11:4 (=Mt 6:13) add adda ρυσαι ἡμας απο του ovpavov (+ D) 

11:11 (=Mt 7:9) add aproy, μη AcBov ἐπιδωσει αὐτῳ η καὶ (+D) 

11:29 (=Mt 12:39) add του προφητου 

11:33 (=Mt 5:15; Mk 4:21) add οὐδε uo τον μοδιον (+B, D) 

11:44 (=Mt 23:27) add γραμματεῖς Kat φαρισαιοι viroKkpiTat (+D) 

P™ and/or B, on the other hand, have only one instance of sub-singular har- 
monization (11:31 [=Mt 12:43] P4 P* auryy 1. avrovs) and five other places 
where they are joined by others in such a reading: 

10:7 (=Mt10:10) omit P®»BDLX Ξ 248 579 892 1241 pc 
ετν ACRWO©Y ByzTR 
10:15 (=LXX;Mt 11:23) καταβησῃ P75 B Ὁ syes 
καταβιβασθησῃ rell TR 
10:22 (=Mt 11:26)  evdoxia eyevero P™ BCL X = ¥ 070 1 33 579 pce 
eyevero εὐδοκα P45 3 A DW Byz TR 
11:20 (=Mt12:28) eo P™®BCDLR f 33 pc 
omit P*x A W Byz TR 
11:24 (=Mt 12:44) +rore PO BLX © £0124 33 892 1071 1241 b1sa bo 
omit Pt x* ACD W Byzrell TR | 

It will be easily noted that, except for xaraByoy in 10:15 and perhaps τοτε in 
11:24, these are far less substantial than those noted above for the Western and 
Byzantine MSS. Finally, it should be noted that (in addition to 11:33 above) Ῥτῦ 
and B disagree in two other such readings (the second reading is the harmoniza- 
tion): 

11:25 (=Mt 12:44) omit Ρτό x A DW Byz TR 
σχολαζοντα BCL ¥ ἢ [1533 892 pc 
11:50 (=Mt 23:35) εκκεχυμενον P** B 33 69 1241 
exxvvopevoyv PX ACD W @ Byz τοὶ! TR 
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While not all of these harmonizations are necessarily secondary, it is surely 
true that the large majority are. And while it is also true that no MS has escaped 
corruption at this point, it is likewise true that ΡΤ and B are “comparatively 
pure” when compared with either the Western or Byzantine traditions. 

This conclusion is similar to that already established for the variations of add/ 
omit the article with personal names in John.© For this present study I also did 
a sampling of variations of asyndeton, dér:-recitativum, and various kinds of word 
order in John. With regard to asyndeton, the results were very close to the above 
sampling of harmonizations, although D did not have such notable singularity. But 
again, in comparison with the Western and Byzantine MSS, P*™ and B had a very 
high record in maintaining this Johannine feature. This is all the more remarkable 
when one considers that scholarly recension would almost certainly go in the 
other direction. 

All MSS and text-types showed remarkable ambiguity with variations of the 
ér-recitativum. But generally, MSS tended to reject it rather than to add it, and 
P*> B tended to preserve (add?) it more than others. 

Likewise also with word order: P*® B far more often preserved Johannine fea- 
tures than other MSS; and in one list of “word order variants tending toward more 
logical juxtaposition,” P*> B invariably had the lectio difficilior. 


ν 


The conclusion to which all of this data points is that the concept of a scholarly 
recension of the NT text in Alexandria either in the fourth century or the second 
century, either as a created or a carefully edited text, is a myth. The leading MSS 
of the Egyptian text-type (P7* B) are not themselves recensional—at least not 
in any meaningful sense of that word. Where one MS of this tradition (P®) is 
clearly recensional, it is so toward a Byzantine type of recension, not Alexandrian. 
Furthermore, the one man skilled in such textual matters (Origen) showed no 
concern for such a recension; and it is doubtful that someone earlier than he 
would have had such a concern. Finally, an analysis of the textual character of 
P75 B when compared with other MS traditions indicates that there is little evidence 
of recensional activity of any kind taking place in this text-type. These MSS seem 
to represent a “relatively pure” form of preservation of a “relatively pure” line 
of descent from the original text. 

This further means that one of the horns of our current dilemma has been 
eliminated, namely the concern over the “Hortian” face of our critical texts. We 
have not simply returned to Hort, nor have we fully revived his theory of text. 
If he could talk about the “comparative purity” of B, we prefer to put far more 
emphasis on “comparative” than Hort did. If our resultant text looks much like 
Hort’s, that is perhaps irrelevant. It only means that Hort was essentially on the 
right path. 

Furthermore, this conclusion has considerable consequence for text critical 
methodology. We are not returning to genealogy, nor do we begin with one text 
(P™ B) and follow it except where it is in obvious error. The eclectic method, 
i.e., deciding the original NT text variant by variant, is a valid one. But proper 


“The Use of the Definite Article with Personal Names in the Gospel of John,” NTS, 17 
(1970/71), pp. 168-83. ; 
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eclecticism plants its feet firmly on the manuscript evidence, including an ade- 
quate theory of textual transmission and an evaluation of the relative merits of 
the witnesses. 

If all of this means that we still appear to be crossing the Atlantic in an 1881 
ship, it may be that they built them better in those days. But more likely the point 
of wonder is not that we still follow Westcott and Hort, but that they, without 
our discoveries and advances, revealed such remarkable judgments. 


Chapter Three 


SOME ALLEGED EVIDENCES FOR 
PRE-CHRISTIAN GNOSTICISM’ 


EDWIN M. YAMAUCHI 


One of the most important issues in NT scholarship today is the question of 
“Pre-Christian Gnosticism,” that is, did Gnosticism exist prior to Christianity and 
influence the NT? Generally speaking, German NT scholars under the aegis of 
Rudolf Bultmann have assumed a pre-Christian Gnosticism as the basis for their 
interpretation of the NT.? 

An immediate problem with the issue is the prior question of definition. German 
scholars tend to accept a broad concept of Gnosticism, and hence can find traces 
of Gnosticism where other scholars can discern only syncretism or mysticism. 
The conference on “The Origins of Gnosticism,” held at Messina in 1966, at- 
tempted to secure an agreement among scholars to use the terms “pre-Gnostic” 
and “proto-Gnostic.”® “Pre-Gnostic” would designate elements from pre-Christian 
times which were later incorporated into Gnosticism proper without necessarily 
being Gnostic; “proto-Gnostic” would designate early or incipient forms of Gnos- 
ticism which preceded the fully developed systems of the second century A.D.* 


The following article is a summary of and a supplement to materials I have presented in 
more detail in Pre-Christian Gnosticisnt (London and Grand Rapids: 1973). The manu- 
script of the latter was completed at the end of 1971, with a few additions incorporated in 
mid-1972. I shall therefore note in particular works which have come to my attention since 
then. 

For surveys of recent literature by a scholar who is committed to the view that Gnosticism 
was pre-Christian, see K. Rudolph, “Gnosis und Gnostizismus, ein Forschungsbericht,” TiRu, 
37 (1972), pp. 289-360, and 38 (1973), pp. 1-25. For earlier surveys, see Pre-Christian 
Gnosticism, p. 101, n. 2 and n. 4. 

“The Roman Catholic scholar, Karl Priimm, has issued a massive (720 pp.) critique of 
Bultmann, Gnosis an der Wurzel des Christentums? (Salzburg: 1972), in which he has devoted 
a section (pp. 421-520) to a discussion of the evidences used by Bultmann. Unfortunately, 
Priimm’s work is not as incisive or as informative as one would wish. 

*U. Bianchi, ed., Le Origini dello Gnosticismo (Leiden: 1967). 

‘Some German scholars have expressed dissatisfaction with the distinction as being too 
restrictive. Cf. K. Rudolph, “Randerscheinungen des Judentums und das Problem der Entste- 
hung des Gnostizismus,” Kairos, 9 (1967), pp. 106-107; K.-W. Tréger, Mysterienglaube und 
Gnosis in Corpus Hermeticum XHI (Berlin: 1971), p. 165, n. 1. 
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Most scholars agree that an essential element of any developed Gnosticism would 
be a radical dualism between the divine and the created, inasmuch as a funda- 
mental Gnostic tenet is the view that the creation of the world resulted from 
ignorance and error.* 

Until the twentieth century the prevailing view of Gnosticism was that of the 
church fathers, who held that it was a Christian heresy. Among modern scholars 
who have maintained this view are A. Harnack, F. C. Burkitt, T. W. Manson, 
E. Percy, H.-Ch. Puech, E. de Faye, R. P. Casey, J. Munck, and A. D. Nock. 
The scholar who is most outspoken in maintaining this position today is S. 
Pétrement.® 

Early in this century the view that Gnosticism was a pre-Christian phenomenon 
was popularized by the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule or “History of Religions 
School.” The two leading spokesmen were W. Bousset (1865-1920) and R. Reit- 
zenstein (1861-1931). Bousset, in his work Hauptprobleme der Gnosis (1907), 
held that it was self-evident that Gnosticism was prior to Christianity and adduced 
as evidence of its pagan character parallels from Mandaean texts. But it was 
especially the works of R. Reitzenstein which helped to establish the view of a 
pre-Christian Gnosticism.‘ To demonstrate his thesis, Reitzenstein appealed to 
the Hermetic tractate of Poimandres, Iranian documents, and Mandaean texts. 
The major stimulus of Reitzenstein’s synthesis was the publication of a number 
of important Mandaic texts by M. Lidzbarski early in the twentieth century.® 

From the works of Bousset, Reitzenstein, and Lidzbarski, Rudolf Bultmann 
distilled the classic model of the Gnostic Redeemer myth in a famous article 
published in 1925.® As far as Bultmann was concerned, the case for the pre- 
Christian nature of the Gnostic myth had been already proven—even though the 
proofs came from texts which were much later than the NT, e.g., Mandaean and 
Manichaean texts, the Odes of Solomon, and the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles.'® 
Operating under the same assumptions, Bultmann’s students have well-nigh dom- 


‘Cf. H. Jonas, The Gnostic Religion (Boston: 1963). 

°S. Pétrement, “La notion de gnosticisme,” RMM, 65 (1960), pp. 385-421. 

‘These include: (1) Poimandres (1904), (2) Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen (1910), 
(3) Das iranische Erldsungsmysterium (1921), (4) Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe 
(1929), and (5) with H. H. Schaeder, Studien zum antiken Synkretismus (1926). Though 
these works have not been translated into English, all except Das iranische Erlésungsmys- 
terium have recently (1965-1967) been repr. by Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft of Darm- 
stadt. 

*M. Lidzbarski, Das Johannesbuch der Mandder (I, 1905; II, 1915; repr. by W. de Gruyter, 
1966); idem, Manddische Liturgien (1920, repr. by Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1962); 
idem, Ginza: Das grosse Buch der Mandder (GOttingen: 1925). 

°R. Bultmann, “Die Bedeutung der neuerschlossenen mandaischen und manichiaischen 
Quellen fiir das Verstiindnis des Johannesevangeliums,” ZNW, 24 (1925), pp. 100-146; re- 
printed in E. Dinkler (ed.), Exegetica: Aufsitze zur Erforschung des Neuen Testaments 
(Tiibingen: 1967), pp. 55-104. 

“R. Haardt, ed., Gnosis: Character and Testimony (Leiden: 1971), p. 22, cites a revealing 
remark made by Bultmann: “It is in this sense too that R. Bultmann accepts the results of 
this analysis without any intent to decide the question of historical origins, when he states: 
‘It (cf. his description in Das Urchristentum, Ziirich 1963) is not meant to be historical 
research in the sense of discovering new material in religious history, or of producing new 
sets of religious historical relationships. The research is already taken for granted.’ ” Cf. Jonas, 
The Gnostic Religion, xvii. 
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inated German NT scholarship; the distinguished roster includes Jonas, Schweizer, 
Bornkamm, Haenchen, Schlier, Wilckens, Georgi, Schmithals, et al. 

The recent publication of Mandaic, Coptic, and Qumran texts has spurred 
interest in Gnosticism. Scholars such as James Robinson and Kurt Rudolph have 
sought support from these texts for their view that Gnosticism is a pre-Christian 
phenomenon. Their arguments need to be examined critically. 


NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS ON THE BASIS OF PRE-CHRISTIAN GNOSTICISM 


In his important 1925 article, Bultmann outlined twenty-eight characteristics 
which he considered to have constituted the original Gnostic Redeemer myth. In 
summary, the myth held the following points: 1) The particles of Primal Man 
have been encapsuled as the sparks of light in the “pneumatics” of mankind. 
2) The transcendent Deity sends the Redeemer to awaken the “pneumatics” to 
the truth of their heavenly origins by granting them gnosis. 3) The Redeemer 
and the redeemed are liberated from the evil, material creation. 

For Bultmann and his followers, the NT itself betrays not only an opposition 
to Gnostic teachings but also an assimilation of Gnostic elements. The gospel of 
John was written, according to Bultmann, by a convert from a Gnostic baptist 
sect similar to that represented by the Mandaean traditions.1! Though this position 
has been rejected by most English commentaries,’? it has been reaffirmed by an 
important German study.!3 It cannot be denied that the gospel of John was a 
favorite of the later Gnostics, but this is not evidence that the gospel itself was 
already a Gnostic work." 

Reitzenstein had suggested that an “apocalypse” extracted from the Mandaean 
Ginza lay behind the Gospel source Q. Recently James Robinson and Helmut 
Koester have speculated that.Q may represent the western branch of the Gattung, 
the logoi sophon, which had a “gnosticizing proclivity” as revealed by its eastern 
manifestation in The Gospel of Thomas.1® Charles Talbert has argued that both 
Luke and Acts are anti-Gnostic in intent because of their emphasis upon the 
authenticity of the apostolic witness and the succession of tradition.'® 

It is especially in the Pauline corpus that scholars of both the past and recent 
times have sought evidence for Gnosticism. In 1939 James Carlyon asserted: 


The wide prevalence of Gnostic terms and ideas in the Pauline literature is a 
strange phenomenon only to those who forget that the first of the apostles was 


ΠΏ Bultmann, The Gospel of John, trans. G. R. Beasley-Murray (Philadelphia: 1971). 

"Fg, R. E. Brown, The Gospel according to John I-XII (Garden City, N.Y.: 1966), 
LVI; L. Morris, Commentary on the Gospel of John (Grand Rapids: 1971), pp. 62-63. 

31. Schottroff, Der Glaubende und die feindliche Welt (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 
1970), pp. 242, passim. 

“W. Meeks, “The Man from Heaven in Johannine Sectarianism,” JBL, 91 (1972), pp. 72, 
“it is at least as plausible that the Johannine christology helped to create some gnostic 
myths as that gnostic myths helped create the Johannine christology.” Cf. S. S. Smalley, 
“Diversity and Development in John,” N7S, 17 (1971), pp. 276-92. 

1} M. Robinson and H. Koester, Trajectories Through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: 
1971), pp. 71-113, 134-35. 

CH. Talbert, Luke and the Gnostics (Nashville: 1966); idem, “An Anti-Gnostic Tendency 
in Lucan Christology,” N7S, 14 (1968), pp. 259-71. 
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born in Tarsus of Cilicia and that he grew to manhood in a country teeming with 
Gnostic religionists.17 


The most thoroughgoing advocate of Gnosticism as a key to the understanding 
of the Pauline letters has been ὟΝ. Schmithals.18 That Paul not only attacked 
Gnostics at Corinth but also made use of Gnostic terminology has been re- 
affirmed by Schottroff’s analysis of dualism.!® Bultmann had been able to detect 
numerous “transformed features of Gnosticism” in Romans and other Pauline 
letters.?° 

Gnostic features have been identified in the “prison epistles.” Late in the 
nineteenth century, J. B. Lightfoot in his classic commentary on Colossians had 
suggested that the heresy at Colosse was an incipient Gnostic movement.?! The 
famous carmen Christi of Philippians 2:5-11 has been interpreted as a Gnostic 
hymn by Bornkamm and Kadsemann.?? Various writers have also interpreted 
Ephesians as a document containing Gnostic terms and concepts.” 

Kasemann believes that the background of certain concepts in Hebrews is 
Gnostic.2* Jude and the Johannine epistles have been regarded by Kasemann, 
Bultmann, and others as containing not only evidence of opposition to Gnosticism 
but also of the assimilation of Gnostic themes. While conservative scholars concede 
that the heresies combatted in the Johannine and the Pastoral epistles may be 
explained as incipient Gnostic errors (e.g., doceticism and asceticism, which are 
characteristic of later Gnosticism), not all would grant that the heresies com- 
batted are clearly Gnostic. F. Wisse in a recent article has declared: 


Those who are convinced that the opponents in Jude are Gnostics want to see in 
this verse (vs. 10) an ironical reference to the Gnostics’ claim to spiritual knowl- 
edge. There is no hint of this in the wording, and, as pointed out before, it 
runs counter to the author’s uncompromising polemical style.5 

In my judgment I John is also a tract dealing with the arrival of the eschato- 
logical antichrists rather than with a group of docetic Gnostics. In that case it 
plays the same role in the history of heresiology as the Epistle of Jude.?* 


“J. Carlyon, “The Impact of Gnosticism on Early Christianity,” Environmental Factors in 
Christian History (Chicago: 1939), p. 118. 

*W. Schmithals, Paulus und die Gnostiker (Hamburg-Bergstedt: 1965); idem, The Office 
of Apostle in the Early Church (Nashville: 1969); idem, Gnostics in Corinth (Nashville: 
1971). 

*Schottroff, Der Glaubende . . . Welt, pp. 175, 190, 296. 

ἌΝ Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. K. Grobe] (London: 1952, 1955), 
I and II, passim. 

“J. B. Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (London: 1897; 
repr. by Zondervan, Grand Rapids, n.d.), p. 113. Cf. F. O. Francis and W. A. Meeks (eds.), 
Conflict at Colossae (Society of Bib. Lit., 1973). 

ΞΕ. P. Martin, Carmen Christi Philippians 11, 5-11 (Cambridge: 1967), rejects the Gnostic 
interpretation of the hymn. Cf. J. Sanders, The New Testament Christological Hymns (Cam- 
bridge: 1971). 

3Cf. P. Pokorny, Die Epheserbrief und die Gnosis (Berlin: 1965). 

*E. Kasemann, Das wandernde Gottesvolk (G6ttingen: 1952). 

*F. Wisse, “The Epistle of Jude in the History of Heresiology,” Essays on the Nag Haim- 
madi Texts in Honour of Alexander Béhlig, ed. M. Krause (Leiden: 1972), p. 139. 

*Ibid., p. 142. 
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Finally, the “Nicolaitans,” who are rebuked in Revelation 2, have been identified 
as a libertine Gnostic group.** 


THE PATRISTIC EVIDENCE 


Until the modern era of scholarship and the publication of Gnostic texts them- 
selves, our main source of information about the Gnostics came from the polemical 
writings of the heresiologists: church fathers of the second and third centuries, 
primarily Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Origen, and the later descriptions 
of Epiphanius. Earlier scholars, such as E. de Faye, were extremely sceptical about 
the value of the patristic evidence. Recent studies have in part, at least, restored 
the credibility of these sources. 

According to some of the sources, Simon Magus, who was considered the fount 
of all heresies, was taught by a certain Samaritan named Dositheus. Though there 
is no evidence that Dositheus himself was a Gnostic,?* the suggestion has been 
made that he may have been the “missing link” between the pre-Gnostic Dead Sea 
Scrolls and later Simonian Gnosticism.”° 

The church fathers are unanimous in describing Simon Magus as the arch- 
Gnostic.?° Yet, though the church fathers recognized Simonianism as the earliest 
form of Gnosticism, one may still question whether Simon Magus himself was a 
full-fledged Gnostic. This has been confidently affirmed by E. Haenchen, who 
considers Simon Magus clear evidence for the pre-Christian nature of Gnosticism.** 

The main objection to viewing Simon as a representative of a fully developed 
Gnosticism is the fact that Acts, our earliest account, portrays Simon as a magician 
rather than as a Gnostic.32 Unless one argues that Luke has degraded Simon from 
a Gnostic leader into a mere magician,** then suspicion arises that there has been 
a development which has transformed Simon from a magician into the father of 
all heresies. That this is the more likely course of the evolution has been main- 
tained by Cerfaux, Beyschlag, and Bergmeier.** 

Recent studies have drawn attention to a document called the Apophasis Megalé 
(“The Great Revelation”) attributed to Simon,*° and contained in a manuscript 


*E, Fiorenza, “Apocalyptic and Gnosis in the Book of Revelation,” JBL, 92 (1973), pp. 
565-66. 

SH. G. Kippenberg, Garizim und Synagoge (Berlin: 1971), p. 136. 

”R. ΜΟΙ, Wilson, “Simon, Dositheus and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” ZRGG, 9 (1957), pp. 
21-30: J. Daniélou, The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive Christianity (New York: 1958), 
pp. 94-96. “The Revelation of Dositheos” of Nag Hammadi (CG VII, 5) has nothing to do 
with the Samaritan Dositheus. For a discussion of Samaritanism and Qumran, see J. Bow- 
man. Samaritanische Probleme (Stuttgart: 1967), pp. 77-96. 

*On Simon, see Haardt, Gnosis, pp. 31-39; and W. Foerster, Gnosis (Oxford: 1972), 1, pp. 
27-32. 

31. Haenchen, “Gab es eine vorchristliche Gnosis?” Z7K, 49 (1952), pp. 316-49. Cf. 
J. C. H. Lebram, “Nachbiblische Weisheitstraditionen,” V7, 15 (1965), pp. 237; idem, “Die 
Theologie der spiiten Chokma und hiretisches Judentum,” ZAW, 77 (1965), pp. 202-11. 

M1. Smith, “The Account of Simon Magus in Acts 8,” Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee 
Voluime (Jerusalem: 1965), pp. 735-49. 

*As argued by Rudolph, “Gnosis und Gnostizismus,” p. 332. 

“I. Cerfaux, “La gnose simonienne,” RSR, 15 (1925), pp. 489-511; 16 (1926), pp. 5-20, 
265-85, 481-503; K. Beyschlag, “Zur Simon-Magus-Frage,” ZTK, 68 (1971), pp. 395-426; 
R. Bergmeier, “Quellen vorchristlicher Gnosis?” Tradition und Glaube, ed. G. Jeremias et al. 
(Gottingen: 1971), pp. 203-206; cf. K. Priimm, op cit., pp. 492, 514, ἡ. 168. 

“See Haardt, Gnosis, pp. 35-39. 
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which has been called the Philosophumena of Hippolytus.** Because of its strongly 
philosophical character, most scholars do not believe that the work could be a 
genuine composition by Simon. However, in addition to Haenchen and Schmithals, 
who use the document as evidence for pre-Christian Gnosticism, a recent mono- 
graph by Salles-Dabadie seeks to maintain that this was a genuine work of Simon’s 
Gnosticism, which would then have been originally philosophical in character.** 
But such an argument runs counter to the general assumption that the philosophical 
exposition of Gnosticism came later than its mythological expression. 

We have no way of ascertaining whether Simon was a pagan from Samaria, as 
Cerfaux believed, or whether he belonged to the quasi-Jewish sect of the Samaritans. 
In any case, Simon plays no role in the development of Samaritanism, and the 
attempts to extract evidence of an early form of Gnosticism from late Samaritan 
texts are quite unconvincing.*® Though Samaritan theology interacted with Gnos- 
ticism, the fact that Samaritanism was a “heretical” Jewish sect does not mean 
that it was therefore less rigorous or less monotheistic than Judaism. According to 
J. MacDonald, “If we may make some allowance on the grounds of literary and 
liturgical licence, we can find no true Gnosticism in the Samaritan religion at all.”° 

Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch in Syria in the early second century, has been 
cited by H. Schlier and H.-W. Bartsch as an opponent of Gnosticism who was 
himself influenced by Gnosticism. The fallacious methodology of such history-of- 
religions scholars, who have read into the writings of Ignatius a developed Gnos- 
ticism on the basis of Mandaean parallels, has, however, been exposed by 
V. Corwin.*° 


THE HERMETIC EVIDENCE 


The Hermetica are traditions from Egypt, which are purportedly the revelations 
of Hermes Trismegistos (—Thoth), preserved in late Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts. These texts, which include astrological, magical, and religious materials, 
were among the first sources to be utilized as evidence for pre-Christian Gnosticism. 
Reitzenstein used the first tractate (—CH I), entitled Poimandres, to establish 
a Gnostic Redeemer myth.*! C. Colpe has written a devastating critique of the 
reconstructions of Reitzenstein.42 The Poimandres does not as a matter of fact 
present the “Anthropos” of CH I as a Redeemer. Reitzenstein inferred the myth 


“J. Frickel, Die “Apophasis Megale” in Hippolyt’s Refutatio (VI 9-18) (Rome: 1968). 

“J, M. A. Salles-Dabadie, Recherches sur Simon le Mage 1: L’Apophasis megalé (Paris: 
1969). 

SR. J. F. Trotter, Gnosticism and Memar Marqah (Leeds: 1964); G. Widengren, The 
Ascension of the Apostle and the Heavenly Book. (Uppsala: 1950). H. G. Kippenberg, Gar- 
izim und Synagoge, 126f., 238, criticizes Widengren’s anachronistic use of the Memar Margqah, 
a fourth century A.D. text. 

J. MacDonald, The Theology of the Samaritans (Philadelphia: 1964), p. 453; cf. pp. 122- 
23, 166. Also idem, “The Discovery of Samaritan Religion,” Rel, 2 (1972), pp. 141-53. 

“V. Corwin, St. lenatius and Christianity in Antioch (New Haven: 1960); H. Musurillo, 
“TIenatius of Antioch: Gnostic or Essene?” 7S, 22 (1961), pp. 103-10. 

"R, Reitzenstein, Poimandres (Leipzig: Teubner 1904). For an excerpt, see Haardt, Gnosis, 
pp. 167-76, and for an exposition, see C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (London: 
1935). 

"C. Colpe, Die religionsgeschichtliche Schule (Gottingen: 1961), pp. 16ff. 
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from what he was trying to prove in the first place, the alleged association of Jesus 
and the Primal Man. 

The discovery of Hermetic tractates in the Nag Hammadi library does show 
that Gnostics could and did make use of such writings. Three Hermetic tractates 
from Codex VI have recently been published.** The proposed title of CG VI, 6 
(52,1—63,32) is De Ogdoade et Enneade. Though it resembles CH XIII, the 
“rebirth” tractate, it is a completely new Hermetic work. The father, Hermes, 
speaks to his son, who is not given a name but who can be identified with Tat of 
the Greek Hermetica. The discourse concerns the Ogdoad and the Ennead (the 
eight and the nine gods), the redemption of the inner man, and the progress of 
the initiate. The son is urged to inscribe this revelation in the temple of Diospolis 
in Egypt. 

CG VI, 7 (63,33—65,7) The Prayer, Which They Spoke is an enthusiastic, 
joyful thanksgiving which had been known from ch. 41 of the Asclepius tractate 
and the Papyrus Mimaut. CG VI, 8 (65,8—78, end) Asclepius corresponds to the 
Latin version of the Hermetic Asclepius tractate (ch. 21 to ch. 29). It is a dialogue 
between Hermes and Asclepius on the necessity of “gnosis” for healing from the 
sufferings of the material world.** 

The inclusion of Hermetica in the Nag Hammadi library does not in itself justify 
the use of the Hermetica as evidence for pre-Christian Gnosticism for two reasons. 
In the first place, only under a broad conception of Gnosticism can the Hermetica 
be considered Gnostic. Robert Grant, for example, does not consider the Hermetica 
Gnostic,*#® whereas Van Moorsel has called them semi-Gnostic.4® According to 
Drijvers, 


In contrast to the gnostic systems of the second century, the Hermetica.. . do 
not regard the creation in itself as an evil: the demiurge is no presumptuous evil 
god owing to a fall, but a son of the supreme god, bearer of the Nous. Hence the 
cosmology is a harmonious sequel to the theology and not the story of a divine 
rebellion.*? 


On the other hand, Tréger has recently argued that the “dualistic” tractates— 
I, IV, VI, VII, X1JI—are Gnostic. He argues that they have such Gnostic elements 
as the dualism of light and darkness, “gnosis” and ignorance, Pneuma and Soma.*® 
Even if one were to accept some of the Hermetica as Gnostic in a broad sense, 
it would be quite hazardous to use them as evidence for pre-Christian Gnosticism 
in view of their late date.*® The leading authorities on the Hermetica—W. Scott, 


“The Facsimile Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices: Codex VI (Leiden: 1972). The Nag 
Hammadi texts are designated as follows: CG stands for Cairensis Gnosticus; the Roman 
numeral refers to the codex, and the Arabic number to the tractate. Within parentheses the 
first number refers to the page, the second to the lines. 

“Berliner Arbeitskreis fiir koptisch-gnostische Schriften, “Die sechste und siebte Schrift 
aus Nag-Hammadi-Codex VI,” TLZ, 98.7 (1973), cols. 495-503; cf. TLZ, 98.2 (1973), cols. 
106-110. 

“R. Grant, Guosticism and Early Christianity (New York: 1966), p. 148. 

*G. Van Moorsel, The Mysteries of Hermes Trismegistus (Utrecht: 1955). 

“H. J. W. Drijvers, “Bardaisan of Edessa and the Hermetica,” JEOL, 21 (1969-70), p. 202. 

““Troger, Mysterienglaube, pp. 163, 168ff. 

Priimm, Gnosis an der Wurzel des Christentums? pp. 429, 506. 
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A.-J. Festugiére, and A. Ὁ. Nock—agree that the present form of the material 
must have been composed in the second to the fourth century A.D. Tréger suggests 
as the date of the composition of CH XIII c. a.p. 200,59 and concludes that its 
Gnosis represents a late stage of Gnosticism.*! 


THE IRANIAN EVIDENCE 


There are complex problems involved in the use of Iranian evidence for the 
reconstruction of any pre-Christian development. From the period of the Old 
Persian empire and of Zoroaster himself, we have Old Persian texts, which are 
royal inscriptions but which are not very informative about the religion of the 
Achaemenids, and the Gathas, which are authentic sayings of Zoroaster. But for 
the mass of Zoroastrian texts we are dependent upon very late materials from 
the Sassanian period (A.D. 226 to 652), which were not compiled until about the 
nineth century A.D.°? For the crucial Parthian period (250 B.c. to A.D. 226) we 
have virtually no contemporary evidence.® 

Reitzenstein used late Zoroastrian texts and Manichaean texts for his recon- 
struction of an Iranian Redeemer myth, though he at first did not realize that the 
newly discovered materials from Turkestan were Manichaean. His use of the 
late, amorphous Avesta has been severely criticized by Professor Richard Frye of 
Harvard, the leading American Iranologist. According to Frye, “It would be the 
height of folly, in my opinion, to seek Gnostic elements, a mystery religion, or the 
like, in the Avesta.’4 

The major contemporary scholar who still upholds Reitzenstein’s Iranian thesis 
is Geo Widengren of Uppsala, Sweden, a scholar who is equally at home in 
Iranian and Semitic studies. Widengren’s methodology has been criticized as claim- 
ing far more antiquity and substance to Iranian precedents for Gnosticism than 
the evidence itself warrants. According to Frye, “Widengren may be completely 
correct, and future archaeology or the discovery of new written sources may support 
his views, but at the present they are primarily a matter of imagination and faith.”** 
Other scholars are less charitable in their criticisms of Widengren.*® 

As for the Manichaean texts which were used by Reitzenstein, their value was 
based on the assumption that the Manichaeism of the third century A.D. was pri- 
marily an oriental’ religion which had preserved pre-Christian elements rather 
than a Christian heresy. The publication in 1970 of one of the tiniest codices ever 
known, a little over an inch square, now sheds decisive new light on the life of 
Mani. The Cologne codex explicitly confirms an-Nadim’s statement that Mani 


“Troger, Mysterienglaube, p. 8. 

“Tbid., p. 162. 

SH. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth-Century Books (Oxford: 1943), pp. 
149-77. 

5R.C. Zaehner, The Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism (New York: 1961), p. 22. 

ἽΝ. Frye, “Problems in the Study of Iranian Religions,” Religions in Antiquity, ed. 
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rebelled against the Jewish-Christian Elchasaites.5’ According to the editors of the 
codex, Henrichs and Koenen, “One will not easily be able to overestimate the 
influence which this Jewish-Christian baptist sect had on the formation of the 
religious concepts of Mani.”5* Reitzenstein’s and Widengren’s estimate of Manichae- 
ism®® as essentially an Iranian religion enabled them to postulate the survival of 
ancient pre-Christian Gnostic elements. This overlooks the obvious fact, now 
forcefully confirmed, that Manichaeism is a late, post-Christian form of Gnosticism. 

The Coptic Manichaean Psalm Book contains some twenty psalms composed 
originally in Syriac by Thomas, the disciple of Mani.°° A. Adam has suggested that 
some of these psalms have preserved Parthian mythology which may be taken as 
evidence for pre-Christian Gnosticism."! Although his novel proposal has been 
hailed by K. Rudolph as a brilliant study,®* almost all reviewers have been quite 
critical of Adam’s highly speculative theory.** 

Recent attempts to link the dualism of Qumran with the dualism represented 
in the form of Zoroastrianism known as Zurvanism™ rest on a highly speculative 
reconstruction. Other widely supposed Iranian influences upon Judaism® have 
been called into question as perhaps better explained as cases of parallel and 
independent developments.** The comparison of the pre-Gnostic dualism of 
Qumran as possible evidence of proto-Gnosticism will be discussed below under 
“Jewish Evidence.” | 


THE SYRIAC EVIDENCE 


In recent studies the importance of Syria, including northern Mesopotamian 
areas around Edessa, has been highlighted for the development of early Christianity 
and Gnosticism. Some scholars have argued that the Gospel reached this area in 
the first century, although we have clear evidence for Christianity’s arrival only 
for the second century. Walter Bauer, in an important German work published 
in 1934 and translated into English in 1971, set forth the thesis that in many areas 
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heterodox Christianity preceded orthodox Christianity.°® With respect to Syria, 
Bauer’s thesis has been seconded by a number of scholars.® 

Scholarly consensus assigns the composition of the original version of The Gospel 
of Thomas, which we have in a Coptic version from Nag Hammadi, to Edessa 
c. A.D. 140. Though most scholars believe that The Gospel of Thomas is a Gnostic 
work, Grobel, Quispel, and Frend have argued that it is an Encratite work which 
was used by the Gnostics.*° The Encratites were ascetic Christians, especially 
prominent in Syria, who abstained from sexual relations even within marriage.”! 

One of the most important Syriac documents is The Odes of Solomon, dis- 
covered at the beginning of this century.72 Containing parallels to the gospel of 
John and the writings of Ignatius, the Odes have been dated to the early second 
century A.D. Bultmann made extensive use of the Odes to reconstruct his pre- 
Christian Redeemer myth. Rudolph, by comparing the Odes to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Mandaean texts, concludes that they are a product of an early 
Jewish-Christian Gnosticism.** On the other hand, J. H. Charlesworth refutes 
Rudolph’s analysis by pointing out that essential Gnostic features are lacking in 
the Odes, which are better understood as Jewish-Christian hymns.” 

The Hymn of the Pearl appears in the apocryphal Acts of Thomas, which was 
originally composed in Syriac, probably at Edessa in the third century A.D.” 
Widely divergent estimates have been given for the date of the composition of the 
Hymn. Widengren goes so far as to place its composition as early as 150 B.c., 
whereas others would favor a date between the first to the third century A.D.“ Just 
as scholars differ as to the date of the Hymn, they differ as to its alleged Gnostic 
character. Rudolph cites it as an evidence for pre-Christian Gnosticism, but Grant 
maintains that it reflects “late Valentinian doctrine.”77 On the other hand, the 
Gnostic nature of the Hymn has been denied by Klijn, Koébert, and Quispel.7® The 
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latter concludes, “The Hymn of the Pearl is not gnostic at all, but rather an 
orthodox Christian hymn tinged with Judaistic colours.” 

One of the most original personalities who figured in the history of early Chris- 
tianity in Syria was the many-sided Bardaisan, who lived from A.D. 154 to 222. He 
was a learned courtier who wrote many works, including polemics against the 
Marcionites. There is no question but that his teachings were regarded as heretical 
by St. Ephrem Syrus (306-73), who wrote both hymns and prose refutations 
against the Bardaisanites. Bardaisan denied the resurrection of the body, though 
he believed in the immortality of the soul. He tried to reconcile Christian beliefs 
with the Hellenized astrology of the “Chaldaeans.” His followers may even have 
outnumbered the more orthodox Christians at Edessa. 

What is in question is whether we can properly call Bardaisan a Gnostic or not. 
He is called a Valentinian Gnostic by Hippolytus and Epiphanius. Those who 
have accepted Bardaisan as a Gnostic include Haase,®° Ehlers, and Widengren, 
who ranked him as a predecessor of Mani. Ehlers holds that “The Book of the 
Laws of Countries,” which is not Gnostic, does not represent the views of Bardaisan 
himself but only of later Bardaisanites. The “cosmological drama” of Bardaisan’s 
teaching reminds her strongly of Gnostic prototypes. For her, indications of his 
views as inferred from Ephrem (such as his deprecation of the body) bring him 
close enough to Gnosticism for him to be regarded as a Gnostic.* 

On the other hand, H. J. W. Drijvers, the author of a comprehensive monograph 
on Bardaisan, does not consider him a Gnostic, for the following reasons: 1) Bar- 
daisan’s gnosis is not based on revelation but on intellectual insight. 2) Matter is 
not evil for Bardaisan in a direct sense, and the world was not created by a 
demiurge. 3) Men are not divided into somatics, psychics, and pneumatics. 4) Christ 
is not the great turning point in the cosmic process. Drijvers concludes, “These 
differences are so deep-seated, that it must be regarded as a mistake to speak of 
the Gnosis of Bardaisan.”’? 


THE CopTic EVIDENCE 


The most striking new evidence for Gnosticism comes from the Coptic codices 
which were accidentally discovered at Nag Hammadi in upper Egypt in 1945. 
With the publication of the first of a series of facsimiles, namely that of CG VI 
mentioned in connection with the Hermetica above, the pace of studies will quicken 
even more.’ Among the new revelations uncovered is the fact that the collection 
consists not of thirteen codices, as formerly believed, but twelve. According to 
James Robinson, “ἃ more accurate way to describe the extent of the library and 
its condition of preservation would be to say that the library as buried consisted 
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not of thirteen codices, but rather of twelve codices plus one tractate, of which 
eleven codices, the one tractate, and fragments of a lost codex survive.’®> That 
is, the eight folio pages of the tractate The Trimorphic Protennoia did not con- 
Stitute a separate Codex XIII but were preserved inside the cover of Codex VI 
. as a tractate, and of Codex XII only eight folio pages and fragments survive. 

The Nag Hammadi library was probably buried early in the fifth century A.D., 
as there is a reference in CG VI (40, 7-9) to the controversy of the Anomoeans, 
which can be dated to the second half of the fourth century Α.0.86 The manu- 
scripts were transcribed c. A.D. 350. Fragments of letters and receipts have been 
discovered in the binding, two of which are dated to A.D. 339-342.87 It is quite 
clear that the composition of the originals of the individual tractates, many of them 
in Greek, must be dated much earlier. For example, the Apocryphon of John was 
cited by Irenaeus c. A.D. 180. 

The receipts and letters found in the binding bear the names of particular in- 
dividuals, including a person from the Diospolis area, a Pachomius from Denderah, 
Father Pachome, Presbyter Zacheos, a monk, et al.88 One may guess that the 
collection came from a heretical monastery. The assemblage is quite a disparate 
one and includes non-Gnostic materials, Christian Gnostic and non-Christian 
Gnostic texts. Wisse has suggested, “If there is a unity at all in the Library it must 
be found not in doctrine but in the ethical stance of the tractates. Particularly the 
non-Gnostic and marginally Gnostic tractates preach an ascetic morality.’’®® 

The recently published Codex VI illustrates the diversity of the Nag Hammadi 
collection. CG VI, 1 (1,1-12,22) The Acts of Peter is a non-Gnostic work. Like 
the other apocryphal Acts, it has a marked ascetic orientation. Peter and the other 
disciples travel on a ship. When a storm casts them ashore, they encounter a 
mysterious person named Lithargoél, who offers to sell them “the pearl.” He 
advises Peter that “no man may go on the way (to the city) unless he gives up all 
his possessions and fasts daily from one quarter of the night until the next” 
(5,21-25). 

The second treatise, CG VI, 2 (13,1-21,32), was at first called “Τῆς Thunder, 
Perfect Understanding.” It has now been titled Nebront, a name which corre- 
sponds to Namrus, the Mandaean mother of the world, and the Manichaean demon 
Nebrod. Nebront is an androgynous being, who as the High God incorporates all 
kinds of paradoxes and contradictions. For example: 

(13,16ff.) I am the honored and the despised. 

I am the mother and the daughter. 
(14,26ff.) I am namely knowledge and ignorance. 

I am war and peace. 
The translators maintain that there are hardly any traces of Christian influence in 
this highly poetic work. I would personally suspect possible NT allusions in the 
following lines: 
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(13,16) I am namely the first and the last. 

(16,4-5) Yes, I am the Wisdom of the Greeks and the Gnosis of the 
Barbarians. 

(17,24 ff.) Place your aspirations upon the children and hate them not, for 
they are few and small. 

(18,31ff.) Those who are near me have not recognized me, and those who 
are far from me have recognized me. 

(19,4f.) I am the lamp of the heart and the light of nature. 

(19,15ff.) I, I am sinless, and (still) the root of sin stems from me. 

(19,23ff. ) I am one who is dumb, who cannot speak, and (still) my fluency 
is great. 

(20,30) I am the Word which one cannot grasp. 

(21,19) ἐν | have no one who can judge me.” 


The third tractate, CG VI, 3 (22,1-35,24) Authentikos Logos or Authoritative 
Teaching, is a sermon on the needs and hopes of a fallen soul. “Our soul is sick 
for it lives in a house of poverty, for the Hylé has wounded its eyes in order to 
make them blind” (27,25ff.). The metaphors and images that are used to describe 
the fate of the soul in the world are striking. There are few explicit references or 
allusions to Christianity. One is reminded of Jesus as the Good Shepherd by a 
passage in 32,9ff., where the soul flies to the pen while its shepherd stands guard 
in the gate.?! 

CG, VI, 4 (36,1-48, 15) The Concept of Our Great Power is a work in which 
the heavenly Wisdom speaks to her children. There are references to historical 
events, such as the Jewish revolt, and to a Nero redivivus. CG VI, 5 (48,16-51,23) 
The Discourse on Injustice has been identified as an excerpt from Plato’s Politeia 
IX, 12 (588b-589b), which is so filled with errors that the Platonic text is barely 
recognizable. The remaining tractates, CG VI, 6-8, are Hermetic works, which 
have been discussed above. 

A number of other works from Nag Hammadi have been cited as barely Chris- 
tianized Gnostic works. Among these is The Apocryphon of John, which appears 
in three versions in the Nag Hammadi codices.°2 An analysis of the text by a 
number of scholars has convinced them that the Christian elements are secondary.” 
However, Wilson cautions: 


We may suspect non-Christian documents underlying such texts as the Apocry- 
phon of John, but suspicion is not proof. The fact that we can eliminate Christian 
elements and still be left with a fairly complete and coherent system does not 
necessarily mean that such a system ever existed. Once again the possibility re- 
mains, but it cannot be taken for granted.*4 


B. Pearson in his recent analysis of The Testimony of Truth (CG IX,3) as a 
Gnostic work based on a Jewish midrash, speculates, “The midrash, which we 
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have identified as a literary source, reflects only Jewish, not Christian, influence. 
. . . Moreover, as a gnostic piece it is remarkably undeveloped and bears all the 
marks of a very early (pre-Christian?) form of Ophite gnosis.”°° However, apart 
from his impressions, Pearson does not offer any supporting evidence for the 
existence of a pre-Christian Ophite Gnosticism. 

There are still other tractates, some unpublished, which may be either marginally 
Christian or non-Christian.®* But three treatises in particular have been singled out 
as evidence of a non-Christian Gnosticism which may possibly be pre-Christian: 
1) Eugnostos, 2) The Apocalypse of Adam, and 3) The Paraphrase of Shem. 

It is only in the case of The Letter of Eugnostos (CG 111,3 and V,1) and The 
Sophia of Jesus (CG III,4) that we have both the Christian and the non-Christian 
versions of the same basic text. This relationship was discerned as early as 1948 
by J. Doresse.®* The most systematic comparison of the two works has been made 
by M. Krazse, who has been able to demonstrate that Eugnostos was adapted by 
The Sophia of Jesus.°® His further claim that Eugnostos is wholly without 
any Christian element is quite questionable.® Eugnostos is listed as the transcriber 
of The Gospel of the Egyptians (CG III,2) in a way which sets him forth as a 
professing Christian.!°° 

The Apocalypse of Adam (CG V,5) is a revelation of Adam to Seth which 
recounts the salvation of Noah from the Flood and the salvation of Seth’s seed 
from a destruction by fire. Toward the end of the apocalypse is a long passage 
describing the origin of the Illuminator through thirteen kingdoms and a final 
“generation without a king.” 

The extraordinary importance of this document lies in the claim of the editor, 
Bohlig, that it is a non-Christian and a pre-Christian presentation of a redeemer 
figure.!°! In view of parallels with Mandaean texts, he connects the origin of this 
document with a Palestinian baptist group. James Robinson has hailed this text 
(and The Paraphrase of Shem) as the necessary evidence for Bultmann’s hy- 
pothesis.1°2 The analysis of The Apocalypse of Adam as a non-Christian, and 
possibly pre-Christian, Gnostic text has been supported by Rudolph,'’® and in 
part by MacRae.1% 

MacRae suggests that instead of the Jewish-Iranian Gnosticism posited by 
Bohlig, we should trace the origins of this apocalypse to late Jewish speculations. 
He views the episode of the Illuminator as a kind of Gnostic midrash on the 
Deutero-Isaian Servant Songs. 
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Other scholars are not convinced that there are no allusions to Christianity in the 
document.’ The following traits in the text seem to point to Christ: 1) the 
working of signs and marvels, 2) the opposition of powers who will not see the 
Illuminator, 3) the punishment of the flesh of the Illuminator, and 4) the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the Illuminator. 

In an article published in 1964, Bohlig tried to explain the suffering of the 
Illuminator in terms of the suffering of a savior predicted by Zoroaster according 
to Theodore bar Konai, who wrote at the end of the eighth century a.p.!!°° He 
later accepted MacRae’s suggestion of a Jewish suffering Messiah. But the concept 
of the punishment of the flesh of one who is the Illuminator—upon whom the Holy 
Spirit has descended, who does signs and marvels, and who is opposed by the 
powers—is not Iranian and not Jewish, but Christian. 

Bohlig also appeals to the clear references to a Mithras figure in The Apocalypse 
of Adam.’ But does this necessarily provide a link with pre-Christian Iranian 
traditions? I think not. As the spread of Mithraism to the west, apart from Asia 
Minor, is a relatively late phenomenon, this reference would seem to point to a 
post-Christian rather than a pre-Christian date.'°° 

The Mandaean parallels which Bohlig adduces are strained and overtaxed. The 
simple reference to baptism in the Adam apocalypse does not justify any deriva- 
tion from the Mandaeans. For as BGhlig himself notes, baptism in the apocalypse 
is spiritualized and identified with “gnosis.”!°® But this is certainly not the case 
with baptism among the Mandaeans, who regard it as possessing a cultic and 
even magical significance.1!° | 

The Paraphrase of Shem (CG VII,1) is the third major document that has been 
hailed as a non-Christian and possibly pre-Christian tractate.!!! In this document 
the revealer, Derdekeas,!'? speaks to Shem. Until recently the only information we 
had was an article by F. Wisse published in 1970.113 We now, however, have a 
German translation together with the Coptic text,!!4 so that we are able to judge 
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Wisse’s analysis that the Paraphrase contains only “slim and controversial parallels 
with Christianity.” 

To be sure, there are no explicit Christian references and the vast bulk of the 
material is certainly non-Christian. But in addition to the possible allusion to 
Jesus’ baptism in the Jordan (32,5-17) and the savior’s garments (which may 
call to mind Ephesians 6:11-17, as noted by Wisse'!*), I believe that the follow- 
ing can be cited as allusions to Christ or to Christianity: 


(8,24-31) I am Derdekeas, the son of the unspotted, boundless Light. The Light 
of the boundless Spirit came down in a weak nature for a short time until the 
entire impurity of Nature became empty.!14 


Most striking is a bitter polemic against water baptism (37,14-25): 


For the water is a body, which is the smallest. And men will not be freed, 
because they are bound by the water, as from the beginning the light of the 
spirit is bound, O Shem. They were led into error by many forms of demons, 
because they believed that sin might be taken away through the baptism of the 
impurity of water, which is dark, weak and worthless, and which destroys.!!7 


Now Wisse preferred to take this as a polemic against the baptism of some pre- 
Christian baptist sect,!18 about which, of course, we know very little.1!® But it 
seems to me quite clear from what immediately follows that the reference is much 
more plausibly interpreted as a polemic against the baptism of a worldly church. 
(37,29-35) reads: 


.. . the error (plané), and the impurity (akatharsia), the envy, the murder, the 
adultery, the false witness, schisms (hairesis), plunderings, lust (epithumia), bab- 
blings, wrath, bitterness, in(sult) ... .12° 


Such vices are unfortunately characteristic of an established, institutional church, 
which is only nominally Christian—not likely to be found in the zealous and 
presumably small baptistic sects of Palestine. In fact, the polemic of The Paraphrase 
of Shem is strongly reminiscent of the Gnostic Heracleon’s polemic against the 
Church’s baptism, which was merely a “somatic” act performed on the body.’? 


THE MANDAIC EVIDENCE 


As we have noted above, the early publications of Mandaic texts were used by 
Reitzenstein, Bousset, and Bultmann as evidence for pre-Christian Gnosticism.'*? 


“SWisse, “Redeemer Figure,” pp. 136-37. 

"6K rause, “Die Paraphrase,” p. 19. 

“Tbid., p. 81. 

"8Wisse, “Redeemer Figure,” p. 137. 

Cf, J, Thomas, Le mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syria (Gembloux: 1935). 

Krause, “Die Paraphrase,” p. 81. 

ΕΣ Pagels, “A Valentinian Interpretation of Baptism and Eucharist—and Its Critique of 
‘Orthodox’ Sacramental Theology and Practice,” HTR, 65 (1972), pp. 158ff. 

The most important text, the Ginza, has been translated into German but not into 
English. English excerpts may be found in Haardt, Gnosis, pp. 353-97. Lady E. S. Drower has 
translated into English numerous Mandaic texts. See E. M. Yamauchi, “The Present Status 
of Mandaean Studies,” JNES, 25 (1966), pp. 88-96; idem, Gnostic Ethics and Mandeaean 
Origins; and the surveys mentioned in Pre-Christian Gnosticism, p. 117n. 
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(The Mandaeans are remarkable as the sole surviving Gnostic community, with 
at least 13,000 in Iraq and 2,000 in Iran.128) Oscar Cullmann is a further example 
of a scholar who was impressed and who continues to be impressed with the Man- 
daean texts as providing evidence for a pre-Christian baptist movement in 
Palestine.1*4 

Other scholars, however, have been quite sceptical about the alleged early date 
of Mandaeanism. C. H. Dodd reviewed the arguments for the antiquity of the 
Mandaean texts and concluded, “But alleged parallels drawn from this medieval 
body of literature have no value for the study of the Fourth Gospel unless they 
can be supported by earlier evidence.”!“* The leading American authority on 
Gnosticism, Robert Grant, was scathingly critical of the liberal use of Mandaic 
texts by Hans Jonas for his synthesis of Gnosticism.!° 

The Scottish scholar, R. McL. Wilson, in a survey of the problem of Gnosticism 
published in 1958, wrote that “our evidence does not seem to permit of our 
placing the Mandeans before 400 a.pD.”!** But in a work published a decade later, 
he is open to the possibility of a first-centry A.D. origin of Mandaeism on the basis 
of new βίυ 65.158 

Recent studies include the publication by E. 5. Drower in 1953 of a Mandaic 
document, the Haran Gawaita, which purports to describe the migration of the 
Mandaeans from Palestine to Mesopotamia.!*" R. Macuch called attention to the 
implications of this document in an article published in 1957.1°° Then in 1960-61, 
K. Rudolph published a magisterial two-volume work on the Mandaeans.'*} 


ἘΚ, Rudolph, in H. Gese, et al., Die Religionen Altsyriens, Altarabiens und der Man- 
diier (Berlin: 1970), p. 409, n. 10. These figures are those for 1957 given by Na‘im Badawt 
of Baghdad. See pp. 452-58 for Rudolph’s impressions of the modern Mandaean community 
formed during a visit to Iraq in 1969. According to a personal letter, written in January 3, 
1974, by Ghadhban al-Roomi, a Mandaean in Baghdad: “With regard to your questions, 
there are (1) about 20,000 Mandaeans in Iraq and Iran, (2) Baghdad is now the center of 
living for the majority of Mandaeans. Few of the Mandaeans are still living in Iran, while 
half of the Iraqi Mandaeans are still living in Basra, Amara and Nasireyiah (south of Bagh- 
dad). (3) We are trying to initiate few Mandaean priests in the near future. As the priests 
live on their own jobs, and they don’t receive a regular salary from the Mandaean micro 
community, it is very difficult to find people who are interested in being Mandaean priests. In 
the last fifty years many Mandaean rituals have been modified due to living in big cities.” See 
E. 5. Drower's classic study, The Mandacans of Iraq and Iran. 

"Cf. O. Cullmann, Le probleme littéraire et historique du roman pseudo-Clémentine 
(Paris: 1930), pp. 178-80; idem, “The Significance of the Qumran Texts for Research into 
the Beginnings of Christianity,” The Scrolis and the New Testament, ed. Κα. Stendahl (New 
York: 1957), pp. 19-20; cf. a citation from an article written by Cullmann in 1968 in Rob- 
inson and Koester, Trajectories, pp. 264-65. 

C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: 1953), p. 130. 

™Review of H. Jonas, Gnosis und spitantiker Geist, in JTS, 7 (1956), pp. 308-13. 

ΞΕ McL. Wilson, The Gnostic Problem (London: 1958), pp. 66f. 

'>Wilson, Gnosis and the New Testament, Ὁ. 14. 

°F. 5. Drower, The Haran Gawaita and the Baptisin of Hibil-Ziwa (Citta del Vaticano: 
1953). 

““R. Macuch, “Alter und Heimat des Mandaismus nach neuerschlossenen Quelien,” TLZ, 
82 (1957), cols. 401-408. 

™K. Rudolph, Die Mandier, 1 and 11 (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1960, 
1961). 
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The three leading Mandaean scholars—Drower, Macuch, and Rudolph—believe 
that the Mandaeans had their origin in pre-Christian Palestine. Their authority 
is now being cited by various scholars, e.g., Robinson's? and Schmithals,!*? to 
support their thesis that Gnosticism is a pre-Christian phenomenon and can there- 
fore be used as a key for the interpretation of the NT. 

What arguments are used to support a pre-Christian date for Mandaeanism, and 
how sound are these arguments? It is now widely recognized that the positive 
references to John the Baptist’** and the negative references to Jesus as the false 
messiah?** are late traditions which cannot be used as evidence for the antiquity 
of the Mandaeans. What is argued is that evidence 1) from the colophons and 
from epigraphy, 2) from the Haran Gawaita, and 3) from the alleged Jewish 
origins of the Mandaeans support their antiquity. 

Although the extant Mandaic manuscripts are quite late, dating from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century, the colophon of the Canonical Prayerbook, if 
taken at face value, suggests a date in the second half of the third century Α.0.138 
There are also magic bowls dated to A.D. 600 and magic lead strips which date 
to A.D. 400, or, possibly, as early as the third century A.D.137 

Comparisons between the Mandaic script and the inscriptions from the second 
to the third century A.D. from Characene in southern Mesopotamia and from 
Elymais in southwestern Iran have been used by Macuch to suggest the view that 
because of parallels with the Nabataean script in the west, the Mandaic script was 
brought from the west to the east where it was adopted by the Elymaeans.!"8 
Epigraphic scholars have questioned Macuch’s conclusions, and have argued that 
the Mandaic script was based instead upon the Elymaic script.?*° 

The Haran Gawaita describes how the Jews persecuted the Nasoraeans (Man- 
daeans) so that they emigrated to Haran Gawaita in the Median mountains. A 
Parthian king named Artabanus, who has been identified as either the IIrd (c. A.D. 
12-38), the [Vth (c. A.D. 80-81), or the Vth (c. A.D. 213-224), is mentioned. 
Macuch has argued that the text preserves an accurate tradition. But even Macuch 
admits that the account may be 95% legend.!#° It is so confused that it places 
Jerusalem in Babylonia. Rudolph therefore comments: 


Robinson, Trajectories, p. 263. 

™Schmithals, Office of Apostle, p. 185. 

See Yamauchi, Pre-Christian Gnosticism, pp. 123-25; K. Rudolph, Die Mandder, I, pp. 
66-80; E. Segelberg, “Old and New Testament Figures in Mandaean Version,” Syncretism, 
ed. S. Hartman (Stockholm: 1969), pp. 236-37. 

“SE. S. Drower, “Mandaean Polemic,” BSOAS, 25 (1962), pp. 438-48. 

“E. S. Drower, The Canonical Prayerbook of the Mandaeans (Leiden: 1959), p. 71; cf. 
R. Macuch, “Anfange der Mandier,” Die Araber in der Alten Welt, ed. F. Altheim and R. 
Stiehl (Berlin: 1965), II, pp. 160-62. 

™See E. M. Yamauchi, Mandaic Incantation Texts (New Haven: 1967); R. Macuch, “Alt- 
mandiaische Bleirollen,” I and II, in Die Araber in der Alten Welt, ed. F. Altheim and R. Stiehl 
(Berlin: 1967), IV, pp. 91-203, and (1968), V, pp. 34-72. 

*™Macuch, “Alter und Heimat,” cols. 401-408; idem, “Anfange der Mandier,” pp. 139- 
58; idem, “Zur Friihgeschichte der Mandaer,” TLZ, 90 (1965), cols. 650-60. 

™P, Coxon, “Script Analysis and Mandaean Origins,” JSS, 15 (1970), pp. 16-30; J. Naveh, 
“The Origin of the Mandaic Script,” BASOR, 198 (1970), pp. 32-37; cf. also Rudolph in 
Gese, Die Religionen Altsyriens, p. 416. For R. Macuch’s rebuttal, see “The Origins of the 
Mandaeans and Their Script,” JSS, 16 (1971), pp. 174-92. 

“Macuch, “Anfange der Mandier,” p. 117. 
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Do the other statements at the beginning of the document deserve more confi- 
dence? In any case, Macuch draws far-reaching conclusions precisely from these 
lines which are likewise passed on in fragmentary fashion.14! 


Rudolph has argued for the early date of the Mandaeans from their alleged 
Jewish origins, which he deduces from: 1) allusions to the OT, 2) parallels to 
the ethics of Judaism, and 3) a high regard for marriage, as in Judaism. These 
arguments, however, do not appear to me to be convincing. The distorted allusions 
to the OT do not demonstrate a first-hand knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures. 
Parallels to the ethics are so general as to be meaningless. And the Mandaeans’ 
high regard for marriage is hardly distinctive, being, as it is, a common feature 
of Near Eastern cultures. 

On the other hand, there are pervasive and unambiguous anti-Jewish traits 
throughout the Mandaean texts. The OT is used, but often in a perverse way. 
Adunai is the chief of evil spirits, and Ruha is an evil, female demon. The Man- 
daeans do not circumcise and they resent those who do.'** There is a studied 
denigration of the Sabbath and a corresponding exaltation of Sunday.’** More- 
over, the most distinctive element of Judaism—its monotheism—is nowhere to be 
seen. In fact, according to Rudolph’s own analysis,'44 accepted by Macuch,"® it is 
the dualistic version of the cosmogony which is original and the monistic version 
which is later. 

It is only by adhering to a double standard that Rudolph is able, on the one 
hand, to deny that Mandaeanism ever had a Christian or a Jewish-Christian stage, 
as shown by its strong anti-Christian polemic, yet on the other hand, stoutly to 
affirm that Mandaeanism had a Jewish origin in spite of an anti-Jewish polemic, 
which is equally if not even more virulent.14* To adopt his explanation, one would 
have to assume that the Mandaeans by some unexplained centrifugal tendency 
shed the most distinctive Jewish elements but, at the same time, through some 
centripetal force retained peripheral Jewish elements. I believe that the latter, 
garbled allusions to the OT, for example, can be sufficiently explained in terms of 
contiguity rather than of consanguinity as in Islam.'** 

Elsewhere I have proposed a reconstruction that would account for the origins 
of the Mandaeans as a syncretistic phenomenon that arose in the second century 
A.D. by a fruitful union of the theology of Gnostic emissaries from the west, prob- 
ably from Transjordan, with the cult of an indigenous Mesopotamian community.1** 


41K Rudolph, “Problems of a History of the Development of the Mandaean Religion,” 
History of Religions, 8 (1969), p. 223. Cf. my comments in Guostic Ethics and Mandeaen 
Origins, pp. 68-71, and in Pre-Christian Gnosticism, pp. 132-35. 

“WwW. Thesiger, The Marsh Arabs (New York: 1964), p. 126. 

4E Segelberg, “The Mandaean Week and the Problem of Jewish Christianity and Man- 
daean Relationship,” in Judéo-Christianisme (Paris: 1972), pp. 273-86. 

“kK Rudolph, Theogonie, Kosmogonie und Anthropogonie in den manddischen Schriften 
(G6ttingen: 1965). 

ἢ Macuch, “Der gegenwirtige Stand der Mandiderforschung und ihre ‘Aufgaben,” OLZ, 
63.1-2 (1968), col. 7. 

“6Rudolph in Gese, Die Religionen Altsyriens, p. 448. 

“Cf. S, D. Goitein, “The Jewish Tradition in Islam,” Jews and Arabs (New York: 1964), 
ch. 4. 

“Yamauchi, Gnostic Ethics and Pre-Christian Gnosticism, pp. 140-42. 
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It cannot be stressed too strongly that the Mandaeans are a unique Gnostic group, 
particularly in their ethics—which cannot be derived from their Gnostic cosmology 
but which must be more primeval than the latter. It is, no doubt, their unique 
synthesis of the Gnostic gospel with the tenacity of a Mesopotamian cult that has 
enabled the Mandaean community, and it alone of all Gnostic groups, to survive. 

While my monograph has been relatively well received by most reviewers,!4® 
it has been sharply criticized by Macuch and Rudolph.5* Professor Macuch dedi- 
cated a twenty-page review article to rebut in detail some of my criticisms.'5! He 
reiterates his belief that the antiquity of the Mandaeans can be proven by: 1) 
linguistic arguments, 2) the Mandaean tradition, 3) the Elymaean and Characene 
inscriptions, and 4) the oldest Mandaean writings. By linguistic arguments 
Macuch refers to such words as iardna=Jordan, gupna=vine (as in John 15:1), 
et al. By the Mandaean tradition Macuch means the Haran Gawaita. By the oldest 
Mandaean writings he refers to the colophon of the Canonical Prayerbook and the 
demonstration by T. Save-Sdderbergh that some of the materials in the Coptic 
Manichaean Psalms (third century A.D.) seem to be based on earlier Mandaean 
prototypes." 

Inasmuch as Macuch’s objective evidences can place the Mandaeans only in the 
third century A.D., or the second century at best, it is important to note that the 
argument which takes the Mandaeans back to the first century A.D. for Macuch 
is his strong, but subjective, impression of the parallels between the oldest Mandaic 
hymns and the NT. After discussing the legendary Haran Gawaita, Macuch con- 
fessed that a pre-Christian origin for the Mandaeans cannot rest upon such a 
garbled account: 


Their origin betrays itself alone in their oldest liturgical literature, and is thereby 
so strongly assured, that the confusion of Mandaean legends over their Palestinian 
beginnings, their poor transmission of Palestinian names and the ignorance of 
Palestinian topography cannot refute this.15% 


“For reviews of Gnostic Ethics and Mandaean Origins, see: G. MacRae in TS, 32 (1971), 
pp. 729-30; R. Grant in JBL, 91 (1972), p. 281; Y. Janssens in Le Muséon, 85 (1972), 
pp. 297-99; R. McL. Wilson in JTS, 23 (1972), pp. 234-35; and J. B. Segal in BSOAS, 
36 (1973), pp. 134-35. Professor Segal of the University of London goes so far as to reject 
even the necessity of western elements in the origin of the Mandaeans: 

The garbled allusions in Mandaic writings to Judaism and Christianity or to the Jordan 
and St. John the Baptist are surely an inadequate basis for holding that Mandaism or the 
Mandaeans came from the west... . 

The Mandaeans, I suggest, could have learned much about Judaism and Christianity 
without moving from southern Mesopotamia (where, in my view, they originated and 
always lived)... . 

Yamauchi’s thesis—which he himself evidently regards as tentative—seems to me to 
ert on the side of caution... . 

K. Rudolph, review in TLZ, 97 (1972), cols. 733-38. 

'1R. Macuch, “Gnostische Ethik und die Anfange der Mandaer,” Christentum am Roten 
Meer, ed. F. Altheim and R. Stiehl (Berlin: 1973), II, pp. 254-73. I am indebted to Professor 
Macuch for sending me a copy of the Sonderdruck. At the same time, I am somewhat taken 
aback by what seems to me to be strident and intemperate criticisms. In any case, I must 
leave it to others to judge the differences between us. 

155} Siive-SGderbergh, Studies in the Coptic Manichaean Psalm Book (Cambridge: 1949). 

*8Macuch, “Gnostische Ethic,” p. 125. 
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In his review article Macuch asserts, “The Gospel of John is so saturated with 
Mandaean elements that they can be unperceived only by one who is blind.”1* 


THE JEWISH EVIDENCE 


The most striking development in recent Gnostic studies is the focus on the 
possibility of a Jewish origin for Gnosticism, which has been inspired by the dis- 
covery of Jewish elements in the Nag Hammadi texts. It should be noted, however, 
that the Gnostic use of the OT was in general limited to the book of Genesis, and 
to the early chapters, at that.155 W. C. Van Unnik has suggested that this may 
reflect what Gentile proselytes may have learned or heard.1** As is well known, 
many Gnostics denigrated the OT Jehovah into an evil demiurge. 

In addition to the OT, the Apocrypha and Jewish “wisdom” traditions have 
been cited in recent studies. Kurt Rudolph has suggested that the negative evalua- 
tion of the body in the Wisdom of Solomon 3:13-4:2 (cf.9:15) betrays a sceptical 
wisdom tradition which may have been the soil upon which Gnosticism took 
root.!57 But the passage in question is a warning against the multiplication of the 
wicked children of parents who reject wisdom rather than a Gnostic diatribe against 
the procreation of children as such. 

Daniélou believes that the descent and ascent motif found in such works as 
I Enoch, Jubilees, et al., may have provided the prototype of the Gnostic myth.’°* 
Several scholars have focused upon the hypostatization of Wisdom in Jewish 
sources as the prototype of either the heavenly Redeemer or of the Gnostic 
Sophia.!** The difficulty remains, however, that the Jewish Wisdom was conceived 
of as good and as an obedient servant, whereas the Gnostic Sophia was a 
foolish rebel.1®° 

Philo of Alexandria has been considered a witness of pre-Christian Gnosticism 
by Bultmann!*! and others who accept a very broad definition of Gnosticism.!® 
Though some of his themes and his opposition of the created world with the 
transcendent realm of the divine may resemble Gnostic motifs, his basic outlook, 
as understood by the leading Philonic scholars E. R. Goodenough and H. A. Wolf- 
son, is far from Gnostic. A series of recent studies has served to reinforce the view 


Macuch, “Gnostische Ethik,” p. 267. Macuch suggests that while some of the disciples 
of John mentioned in Acts 18:24-19:3 became Christians, others may have become Man- 
daeans (ibid., p. 265). 

τς Giversen, “The Apocryphon of John and Genesis,” ST, 17 (1963), pp. 60-76. 

“Ww, C. Van Unnik, “Die jiidische Komponente in der Entstehung der Gnosis,” VC, 15 
(1961), pp. 78-81. 

Rudolph, “Randerscheinungen,” pp. 109ff., 1188. 

J Daniélou, “Judéo-christianisme et gnose,” Aspects du judéo-christianisme (Paris: 1964), 
p. 156. 

Sanders, New Testament Christological Hymn, p. 96; Schmithals, Office of Apostle, p. 
126. Cf. my Pre-Christian Gnosticism, pp. 146-47, for a further discussion. 

“CO Betz, “Was am Anfang geschah,” Abraham unser Vater, ed. O. Betz, et al. (Leiden: 
1963), p. 40; cf. G. MacRae, “The Jewish Background of the Gnostic Sophia Myth,” Novf, 
12 (1970), p. 98. 

151} Bultmann, Primitive Christianity, trans. R. H. Fuller (New York: 1956), p. 163. 

"For example, K. Rudolph, in ThRu 36, pp. 104-105. 
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that the dualistic anthropology found in Philo is not the theological dualism of 
Gnosticism.1® 

An early attempt to link Gnosticism with Judaism can be seen in a volume 
published in 1898 by M. Friedlinder, who understood the antinomian Minim of 
the rabbinical sources as Jewish Gnostics.164 Whether these heretics were Jewish 
Christians, liberal Hellenistic Jews, or Jewish Gnostics is disputed.1® Even if the 
Minim were Jewish Gnostics, the rabbinical citations are so late that they cannot 
prove a pre-Christian Jewish Gnosticism.’® 

Gershom Scholem has called attention to certain mystical speculations of some 
rabbis which he has misleadingly called Jewish Gnosticism.'®* Several scholars 
have protested the confusion which arises when the esoteric, but monotheistic, 
Merkabah mysticism is called Gnostic.'** 

The Dead Sea Scrolls from Qumran have been hailed by Bultmann and his 
partisans as providing evidence for pre-Christian Gnosticism, or at least for proto- 
Gnosticism.'®° This view must presuppose, however, a very loose definition of 
Gnosticism.!7° More rigorous analyses have revealed the essential differences be- 
tween the Gnostic and the Qumranian dualisms.!7! Indeed, K. G. Kuhn and 
H.-J. Schoeps, who first thought that they could discern Gnosticism in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, later reversed their positions.1”? 

The wider apocalyptic movement, of which Qumran was a part, has been 


‘Mf, Simon in Le Origini dello Gnosticismo, ed. U. Bianchi (Leiden: 1967), pp. 359-74; 
C. Colpe, “New Testament and Gnostic Christology,” Religions in Antiquity, ed. J. Neusner 
(Leiden: 1968), p. 235; R. A. Baer, Philo’s Use of the Categories Male and Female (Leiden: 
1970), p. 76; R. McL. Wilson, “Philo of Alexandria and Gnosticism,” Kairos, 14 (1972), 
pp. 213-19. 

144. Friedlander, Der vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticismus (GOttingen: 1898). 

Μῦς, Vermes, “The Decalogue and the Minim,” In Memoriam Paul Kahle, ed. M. Black 
and G. Fohrer (Berlin: 1968), pp. 238-39; H.-F. Weiss, “Einige Randbemerkungen zum 
Problem des Verhiltnisses von ‘Judentum’ und ‘Gnosis,’” OLZ, 64 (1970), col. 548. 
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York: 1960). 

“8D rijvers, “Origins of Gnosticism,” p. 347; H. Jonas in The Bible in Modern Scholarship, 
ed. J. P. Hyatt (Nashville: 1965), pp. 290-91. 

See my Pre-Christian Gnosticism, pp. 151ff. Cf. Rudolph, “War der Verfasser . . . ?” 
p. 555; W. Schmithals in his preface to Bultmann’s Gospel of John, p. 8, and in Paulus und 
die Gnostiker, pp. 30, 45. 
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Scrolls and Christianity, ed. M. Black (London: 1969), p. 92. 

πὰ D. Davies, “Knowledge in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Matthew 11:25-30," HTR, 46 
(1953), pp 131, 135; B. Reicke, “Traces of Gnosticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls?” NTS, 1 
(1954), p. 140; M. Black, The Dead Sea Scrolls and Christian Origins (New York: 1961), 
p. 134; K. Schubert, “Jiidischer Hellenismus und jiidische Gnosis,” WW, 18 (1963), p. 456; 
H. Ringgren, “Qumran and Gnosticism,” Le Origini dello Gnosticismo, ed. U. Bianchi (Lei- 
den: Brill, 1967), pp. 379-88; Priimm, Gnosis an der Wurzel des Christentums?, pp. 461-74. 
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considered a possible source of Jewish Gnosticism. Yet, despite some broad 
similarities, the eschatological dualism of the apocalyptic literature stands in con- 
trast with the cosmological dualism of Gnosticism.1*3 

Robert Grant has suggested the thesis that the sharp disappointment of 
apocalyptic hopes at the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 served as a catalyst to create 
among some Jews an anticosmic attitude leading to Gnosticism.!** But his in- 
triguing proposal has met with sharp criticism as being quite inadequate and 
unsupported.1*5 

To find a possible Jewish prototype for the Gnostic demiurge who created the 
world, some scholars have turned to the Maghariyah, a quasi-Jewish sect known 
from late Arabic sources to teach that an angel created the world.!76 Unfortunately 
for such a thesis, we have no evidence that the Magharians existed in the pre- 
Christian era or that they viewed either their angelic creator as imperfect or his 
creation as evil.!*7 

When one surveys the evidence that has been adduced for pre-Christian Jewish 
Gnosticism, we find that the sources are either early but ambiguous or clearly 
Gnostic but late. That is, such early sources as the Apocrypha, Philo, the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, and the New Testament itself present us with evidence that is best 
interpreted as pre-Gnostic rather than as proto-Gnostic. Though there may have 
been a pre-Christian Jewish Gnosticism, no one has yet been able to present 
evidence that is both early and clearly Gnostic for such a phenomenon.!*8 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would suggest certain criticisms of the methodology which has 
been used in the past to establish the thesis of a pre-Christian Gnosticism.!° 

1) The Use of Late Sources. Reitzenstein, Bultmann, Schmithals, and company 
have used late Mandaean and Manichaean sources with little regard for the dates 
of the sources. As a historian, I find it more than a little ironic that a scholar like 
Bultmann, who is so extremely sceptical of such first-century A.D. sources as the 
canonical gospels, is at the same time uncritically credulous in using late post- 
Islamic texts if they suit his purpose. 

2) Parts for the Whole. An underlying assumption of the History of Religions 
School is that Gnosticism is a unified phenomenon which can be identified by dis- 
covering parts of the system, namely so-called Gnostic “technical terms.” This 
ignores the variety of the Gnostic systems, and moreover disregards the fact that 
words are governed by their contexts. The same motif which occurs in a Gnostic 
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Gnosis-Forschung,” WW, 16 (1961), p. 849. 

"8N. Golb, “Who Were the Magdriya?” JAOS, 80 (1960), pp. 347-59; H. A. Wolfson, “The 
Pre-existent Angel of the Magharians and al-Nahawandi,” JOR, 51 (1960), pp. 89-106; G. 
Quispel, “The Origins of the Gnostic Demiurge,” Kyriakon, ed. P. Granfield and J. Jungmann 
(Minster: 1970), I, pp. 271-76. 

™R. Grant, “Les étres intermédiaires dans Je judaisme tardif,” Le Origini dello Gnosti- 
cismo, ed. U. Bianchi (Leiden: 1967), p. 149. 

“Weiss, “Einige Randbemerkungen,” cols. 545-46. 

See my Pre-Christian Gnosticism, ch. 11. 
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text, e.g., “sleep and awakening,” is not necessarily Gnostic in another setting. 

3) The New Testament Itself as Evidence. German scholars in particular have 
too readily assumed what is yet to be proven in the case of the NT, that is, that 
the NT itself is pervaded by Gnosticism and can therefore be used as evidence for 
pre-Christian Gnosticism. Bultmann, for example, presupposed a Gnosticism behind 
the gospel of John and then used John as his main source for reconstructing this 
Gnosticism. L. Schottroff analyzes 1 Corinthians 15 as reflecting Gnostic dualism 
and therefore, without any further ado, assumes the existence of Gnosticism in the 
time of Paul.18° Schmithals justifies this as a necessary “hermeneutical circle,” but 
‘he then operates from what is possible in such a way as to assume that this is 
identical with what has been proven.8! It seems to me that German scholars seem 
to believe that logical deductions can serve as valid substitutes for objective 
evidence! 

4) Parallels and Dependence. One of the most common methods of such logical 
deduction is to cite parallels from NT and from Gnostic sources to reach the 
inevitable conclusion that the former must be dependent upon the latter. But it is 
quite unwarranted to take, for example, late Mandaic texts and then conclude 
that parallels with the NT show that the Mandaic texts are logically prior unless 
one can demonstrate the historical priority of Mandaeism. By logical comparisons, 
Schmithals is even able to arrive at the most unlikely conclusion that the Church 
borrowed the office of the apostle from the Gnostics.!®? : 

5) The Appeal to Authority. I am struck by the frequent appeal to the authority 
of Reitzenstein and Bultmann to establish the axiom, as it were, of a pre-Christian 
Gnosticism. In more recent works there is an unconscious and unnoticed inter- 
locking directorate of scholars who appeal to each other for support, viz., NT 
scholars who appeal to Mandaean scholars, and vice versa. On the one hand, 
Bultmann, Schmithals, Bornkamm, Robinson, and others have appealed to the 
Mandaean evidence and to Mandaean scholars, while on the other hand, Rudolph 
and Macuch have appealed to Bultmann and his disciples for support.'* In an 
age of specialization, such appeals are unavoidable. But they are no substitute for 
a first-hand analysis of evidences and arguments. 

6) Non-Christian, Therefore Pre-Christian? A number of scholars, writing at 
second-hand, have jumped too quickly to the conclusion that a non-Christian work, 
e.g., in the Nag Hammadi corpus, means a pre-Christian work. Even those who 
assume that the Coptic Eugnostos is a non-Christian Gnostic work which has later 
been Christianized do not necessarily assume that this transformation took place in 
the pre-Christian era. Doresse thinks that this occurred in the fourth-century A.D. 
with the conversion of the Roman emperor to Christianity.1®* Bohlig, who hailed 
the Apocalypse of Adam as evidence of “pre-Christian Gnosticism,” later attempted 
to explain that this term “is not to be equated with a Gnosticism before the birth 


™Schottroff, Der Glaubende ... Welt, p. 171. 

18\W_ Schmithals, “Das Verhiltnis von Gnosis und Neuem Testament als methodisches Prob- 
lem,” NTS, 16 (1970), pp 373-83. 

“Schmithals, Office of Apostle, p. 229. 

‘8Macuch, “Gnostische Ethik,” p. 267; K. Rudolph, “Stand und Aufgaben in der Erfor- 
schung des Gnostizismus,” Sonderheft der wiss. Z. der Friedrich-Schiller-Universitat Jena 
(Tagung fiir Allgemeine Religionsgeschichte 1963), pp. 97-100. 

18} Doresse in Historia Religionum I: Religions of the Past, ed. C. J. Bleeker and G. 
Widengren (Leiden: 1969), p. 549. 
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of Christ, but a Gnosticism out of which developed the Christian Gnosticism of the 
second century.” 

We may conclude by observing that all assertions that there was a developed 
Gnosticism before the New Testament are but hazardous guesses. What we do 
know is summarized by Wilson: 


Somewhere in the course of the first century, at the latest in the early decades of 
the second, something happened which had the effect of crystallizing what had 
been trends and tendencies into Gnosticism proper. The point to be noted here 
is that the trends and tendencies, the affinities with gnostic thought, which can be 
detected for example in the New Testament or in Philo are in themselves no guar- 
antee that Gnosticism as above defined was already present.18¢ 


‘SA. Bohlig, “Christentum und Gnosis in Agypterevangelium,” Christentum und Gnosis, 
ed. W. Eltester (Berlin: 1969), p. 2, n. 5. Cf. Bergmeier’s criticism in “Quellen vorchrist- 
licher Gnosis?” p. 200, n. 1. 

Wilson, “Jewish Christianity and Gnosticism,” p. 264. 


Chapter Four 
REDEEMER HYMNS—GNOSTIC AND CHRISTIAN 


ANDREW K. HELMBOLD 


Some readers of this article may have heard Theodor Gaster expound on Genesis 
1:1 as an example of the difficulties and pitfalls of biblical interpretation. He said 
that we know the meaning of every word in the Hebrew text (or think we do): 
b*resit bara’ ‘lohim ’ét haSdmayyim γνο ’ét ha’ares. Yet, although we know the English 
equivalent of each word, each word could be disputed (except, perhaps, the ’ét) 
and a completely different meaning derived from the verse. It is not our intention 
to engage here in an exegesis of Genesis 1, but the example parallels the problems 
with which one is faced in the topic “(Redeemer Hymns—Gnostic and Christian,” 
with the and replacing the ’ét as the only uncontested word. So the study of the topic 


must begin with some definitions of its four basic terms. 
DEFINITIONS 


First, by “redeemer” we mean a person who delivers another person from some 
situation by himself paying a price. All of us are aware of the dictionary definitions 
of the NT word lutroé and its cognates. A redeemer is one who rescues another, 
saves another, purchases another’s freedom. Second, by “hymn” is meant in this 
article a brief literary selection which is poetic in structure and religious in content. 
Some NT hymns, including Philippians 2:5-11, are not in the Hebrew tradition— 
i.e., the basic poetic element is not in parallelism of lines. They seem, rather, to 
follow patterns found in Greek poetry of the period. Even 1 Timothy 3:16 with 
its parallelism may be patterned after Greek models.! However, there are some NT 
hymns that follow the OT pattern. For example, Mary’s “Magnificat” (Luke 
1:46-55) has a prototype in Hannah’s song (1 Sam. 2:1-10) and is closely related 
in form to Psalm 1 and Psalm 19, to mention only two random examples. Could 


Cf. ΚΕ. H. Gundry, “The Form, Meaning and Background of the Hymn Quoted in I Tim. 3: 
16,” Apostolic History and the Gospel, ed. W. W. Gasque and R. P. Martin (Grand Rapids: 
1970), pp. 203-222, for a thorough discussion of various suggestions regarding the strophic 
arrangement and parallelism in the hymn. He opts for a view of lines 1 & 6 as antithetical, 
with lines 2 & 3 and 4 & 5 forming synthetic parallelisms. 
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it be that Paul, as the apostle to the Gentiles, deliberately chose Greek literary 
forms rather than Hebrew? 

At this time it may be impossible to demonstrate that any of the selections 
mentioned or discussed was ever really “sung” as a modern Christian congregation 
sings a hymn. One suspects, however, that the two NT passages to be discussed, as 
well as several other NT portions, were used in the liturgy (or “worship,” if one 
wants to be less formal) of the late first-century or early second-century Church. 
Hymns, as a specialized form of poetry, must be characterized by “exalted feeling.” 
Certainly this is true of both the Christian hymns discussed and (from the literary 
standpoint) the Gnostic hymns under consideration. 

Now, in regard to the juxtaposed religious terms, “Gnostic” should be understood 
as referring to the several major systems that developed about mid—second century 
A.D. This definition was adopted at the colloquium at Messina in 1966. But, 
unfortunately, some scholars continue to use the word “Gnostic” in reference to 
those vague, proto-gnostic, syncretistic doctrines and motifs current in the first 
century—then, since many of the ideas clearly articulated in Christianity also appear 
in some guise or other in the major Gnostic systems, they say, “Aha, see John, or 
Paul, or Luke, or who have you, has borrowed this part of his theology from 
Gnosticism, ergo Christianity (to some extremists) is simply an attenuated form 
of Gnosticism.” This tracing of the Redeemer figure back to a Gnostic source had 
its origins in the work of Reitzenstein, but has been made most famous by Rudolph 
Bultmann.? This writer has argued for the usage recommended by Messina, and 
more recently Robert McL. Wilson has renewed his attack on the imprecise labeling 
of ideas as Gnostic before the development of the major Gnostic systems.* 

That leaves just one term to be defined—“Christian.” By that word, I mean the 
faith summarized in the great ecumenical creeds of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
These creeds, embodying Christian faith, express more or less adequately the gist 
of the teaching of the NT and the preaching of the original apostles of Christ, as 
evidenced, for example, in the book of Acts. While the early Church had its 
varieties and groups and factions, the essence of the faith was well known and 
could not be denied without a protest, as witness the cases of Arius and Nestorius. 


EXEMPLARS 


While the amount of material for consideration is rather scanty from the Gnostic 
camp (unless one considers the Odes of Solomon as Gnostic), there are a great 
many passages in the NT that may be classified under the genre “Redeemer Hymn.”* 


*Cf. E. M. Yamauchi, Pre-Christian Gnosticism (Grand Rapids: 1973), pp. 21-26, for a 
convenient summary of the literature on the Gnostic redeemer myth and a tracing of modern 
scholarly theories. 

°Cf. his treatment of the semantics in Gnosis and the New Testament (Philadelphia: 1968), 
pp. 6-9; and more recently his article “How Gnostic were the Corinthians?” NTS, 19 (1972), 
pp. 65-74, which contains a renewed plea for careful definition of the term “Gnostic” 
(pp. 67f.) and a distinction between “gnostic” and “Gnosticism.” He suggests the French 
distinction between fa gnosé and le gnosticismé, arguing for “a distinction between what 15 
clearly and unambiguously gnostic in the strict sense, and trends and tendencies which are 
akin to it, but do not necessarily imply the existence of a fully developed Gnosticism.” 

‘A full listing, with discussion of the basic NT passages, is given by J. T. Sanders, The 
New Testament Christological Hymns (Cambridge: 1971). One need not agree with all 
Sanders writes to profit from his work, especially his helpful listing of Redeemer traits in 
the NT (pp. 24f.). 
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For the purposes of this paper, the discussion will be limited to two passages: 
Philippians 2:5-11 and 1 Timothy 3:16. This is not to say that John 1:1-18, 
Ephesians 1:1-14, and other texts are not redeemer hymns, but these two repre- 
sentatives were chosen to compare with the two best known Gnostic hymns—“The 
Hymn of the Pearl” and “The Hymn of the Redeemer” from the longer version of 
the Apocryphon of John. (Incidentally, no one has yet dealt adequately with the 
problem of why the “Hymn of the Redeemer” is omitted in the shorter version of 
the Apocryphon of John [CG III] or garbled as it is in the version given in BG 
8502.) Perhaps by some stretch of the imagination certain “Psalms of Thomas” 
from the Manichaean Hymnbook would fit the literary genre, but the third-century 
date of these hymns rules them out as a source of Christian motifs. 

Before proceeding with the discussion of the doctrines and motifs of the hymns 
to be considered, a word needs to be said regarding the Gnostic texts being quoted. 
“The Hymn of the Pearl” is imbedded in the Acts of Thomas, which seemingly is of 
Syrian or Edessan origin, and dates from the third century. A. J. F. Klijn thinks 
the “Hymn of the Pearl” is not by the author of the Acts of Thomas. The work was 
originally composed in Syriac, with versions later appearing in Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Armenian, Coptic, and Ethiopic. Two Nag Hammadi texts will be mentioned in 
passing, in addition to the Apocryphon of John: the Epistle of Rheginos, from 
Codex I, and the Teachings of Silvanus, from Codex VII. These two works 
probably are late second-century or early third-century works.’ The A pocryphon of 
John would appear to be one of the earliest of the Nag Hammadi writings, perhaps 
dating from c. A.D. 140. Therefore, all extant manuscripts with Redeemer Hymns 
in the Gnostic mold are from a.pD. 140 or later—while the hymns of Philippians 
and 1 Timothy can be dated no later than the first century A.D. (or no later than 
the mid-sixties of that century, as per conservative scholars). Obviously, then, the 
written source of the Redeemer Hymn genre used by the early Christians cannot be 
any of the Gnostic works mentioned. In fact, the presupposition would be the re- 
verse. Aside from this weighty chronological consideration, however, there are 
major differences in content between the Christian and the Gnostic hymns. 

To make the hymn in the Apocryphon of John easily available, the author’s 
translation follows: 


“THE HYMN OF THE REDEEMER” 
from the APOCRYPHON OF JOHN (CG II, 1:30. 11-31.28) 


I, therefore, the Perfect Forethought of the All, changed myself in my seed, for 
I was first, walking in every path of walking./ For I am the Richness of Light, I 
am the Remembrance of the Pleroma. But I went into the greatness of the darkness. 
And I endured until I went into the midst of the prison. And the foundations of the 
Chaos/ trembled. And I concealed myself from them because of their evil. And they 
did not know me. 

Again I returned within the second time. And I went: I came forth from those 
belonging to the Light, which 1 am, the Remembrance of the Forethought./ I went 
into the midst of the darkness, and the inner part of the underworld, as I sought after 
my stewardship. And the foundations of the Chaos trembled, so that they should fall 


°M. L. Peel, The Epistle of Rheginos (Philadelphia: 1969), argues that this treatise is 
actually a re-Christianizing of Gnostic motifs (p. 179). 
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upon those who are in the Chaos, and they should perish./ Furthermore, I ran up to 
my root of Light, so that they should not be destroyed before the time. 

Yet the third time I went—I am the Light, which exists in the Light; I am/ the 
Remembrance of the Forethought—so that I should go to the midst of the darkness, 
and the inward part/ (31,1) of the underworld. I filled up the treasury with the Light 
of the Perfection of their Aeon. And I went into the midst of their prison—the prison 
which is the body—and I / said, “O Hearkener, arise from the deep slumber.” And 
he wept and he shed tears abundantly. He wiped them from him. And he said, “Who 
is it who calls my name? And whence came this hope to me / while I am in the bonds 
of the prison?” And I said, “I am the Forethought of the purifying Light. I am the 
Thought of the Virgin Spirit, thy setter-up in the honored place. Arise and remember / 
that you are one who hearkened, and attach yourself to your root, which I am, the 
Merciful One. And secure yourself from the poverty angels and the daimons of the 
Chaos and all those who cleave to you, / and be awake from the deep slumber, and 
from the garment within the underworld.” And I raised him up. And I sealed him with 
the Light-water with five seals so that / death should not have power over him from 
that time. 

And, lo, now I shall go up to the Perfect Aeon. I have completed for you all things 
in your ears. : 


COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS OF IDEAS 


Central to the Gnostic redeemer hymns is the idea of a “saved Savior.” The 
Savior himself is somehow enmeshed in chains or imprisoned. He is redeemed only 
when “he comes to himself” (in true Gnostic fashion). Then he redeems man. 
Details differ from hymn to hymn. But the basic idea is of a heavenly being who 
becomes a messenger to earth (or underworld) to redeem man who is imprisoned 
in the flesh, held in bondage by lack of “gnosis.” Clearly, part of this theme is 
paralleled in Christianity. Christ is indeed the heavenly Being (“being in the form 
of God... ,” Phil. 2:6; “God was made manifest in the flesh,” 1 Tim. 3:16),® but 
there is nothing in the Bible that indicates that he needed salvation. Indeed, at the 
onset of his ministry he is victorious in the wilderness temptations, during his 
ministry resists Peter’s temptation to avoid the cross (Matt. 16:23), and at its 
close he prays for the Father’s will to be done in the garden (Matt. 26:39). On 
the cross he cries out in victory tetelestai (John 19:30). Nothing in the NT indicates 
his need of salvation along with that of those he came to save. 

A close look at the titles of the Savior used in the Gnostic literature is instructive. 
Borsch calls attention to the fact that Jesus’ own self-designation “Son of Man” was 
used sparingly by the early Church. On the other hand, certain Gnostic groups used 
the title freely. Borsch elaborates his thesis as follows: 


°W. L. Liefeld’s article “The Hellenistic ‘Divine Man’ and the Figure of Jesus in the 
Gospels,” JETS, 16 (1973), pp. 195-206, came too late to be digested and its insights in- 
corporated in this article. Cf. R. H. Gundry, “Form, Meaning and Background,” p. 209, for an 
exegesis of the “manifested in the flesh” passage. He concludes his study by saying, “The 
stress on incarnation, which originated in the Jewish idea of theophany, now counteracts 
docetism and asceticism. The stress on universalism, which originated in the persecuted Chris- 
tian’s feeling of vindication by means of divinely ordered success in evangelism now contra- 
dicts gnostic esotericism” (p. 222). 
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We find it difficult to overstate the impression left by our survey. Out of what 
is a relatively large body of Christian literature which can be dated or, with 
some probability, traced, at least in part, to the middle of the second century 
or earlier we find astoundingly few uses of a title which tends to dominate in the 
Synoptic Gospels and which is well represented in the Fourth Gospel. Though 
Jesus in these Gospels is reported to have spoken of himself almost solely with 
reference to this designation and employed it at crucial junctures in his ministry, 
the later New Testament writers, the early Fathers and bearers and creators of 
tradition seem almost unconcerned with it.7 


Borsch concludes, “In these circumstances one can only guess that the title [Son 
of Man] must soon have become so ‘foreign’ sounding and difficult to comprehend, 
that, for most Christians and for all practical purposes, it ceased to have any 
viability during this period”; and in so concluding, he insists, “There is no indication 
that he [Jesus] was confessed or worshipped as either the historical or the heroic 
and enthroned Son of Man.”* 

Strangely enough, while Son of Man terminology is missing from the two Gnostic 
redeemer hymns being discussed, it is used widely in the Gnostic myth. In the 
Apocryphon of John, in fact, a crux interpretum is the statement “Man exists and 
the Son of Man” (11. 1:14, 14-15). The term “Son of Man” does occur in a 
Gnostic hymn to which reference will be made later, i.e., the Epistle of Rheginos 
44:23, where the Son of Man restores lost man to the Pleroma. Regarding this 
passage, Borsch writes, ‘““The Saviour, who is the seed of the truth (or Truth) is 
then able through his own resurrection to establish the process by which all that 
is truly human and which also came down from above may be restored to the 
Pleroma. He can do this because as the one who is also Son of God he is powerful 
over death.”° This will suffice for the present to demonstrate that while the “Son of 
Man, Anthropos” motif was strong in Gnostic thinking and was common in the 
gospels, Paul seems to have ignored the term—though he spoke of a Redeemer 
who was both God and Man, as countless passages besides the two hymns under 
consideration demonstrate. 

In the “Hymn of the Pearl,” the central character is described as the child of 
royal parentage. This might be roughly parallel to the “Son of God” concept. Klijn, 
however, believes that the hymn is primarily about the soul. In the Apocryphon of 
John, the central character of the hymn is the “Forethought” (Pronoia), also 
denominated “The Richness of Light” and “The Remembrance of the Pleroma.” 
But these names are merely counters or tags (albeit, meaningful tags) to designate 
the Gnostic redeemer. Giversen points out that although Christian terms, such as 
Christ, Jesus, Savior and Lord, occur in the Apocryphon, the redeemer does not 
designate himself by such terms in the hymn, but stresses titles that suggest the 
realm of Light as contrasted to the realm of darkness in the netherworld.! The basic 
dualism of the Gnostic myth comes to the fore in the redeemer hymn. 


'H. Borsch, The Christian and Gnostic Son of Man (London: 1970), p 55. 
"Ibid., p. 57. 

"Ibid., pp. 86f. 

“Giversen, Apocryphon Johannis (Copenhagen: 1963), p. 270. 
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It is instructive to look at the destinations of the redeemer figures. In Philippians 
2:5-11, Christ laid aside the trappings of deity (I speak here anthropomorphically) 
to enter humanity, to become part of creation. In 1 Timothy 3:16, God was made 
manifest in the flesh. Both hymns agree that Christ came into the world. However, 
the world is not described in the hymns in any derogatory way. On the other hand, 
the two Gnostic hymns speak of the redeemer as “going down into Egypt” (Hymn 
of the Pearl, 109:20). Klijn says, “It is well known from Jewish and Christian 
sources that Egypt is to be identified with the world of darkness and emprison- 
ment.”'! And this is exactly the same imagery found in the Apocryphon of John. 
There the redeemer makes three trips to the netherworld—a place described 
repeatedly as “darkness.” But the Apocryphon stresses the idea that this place is a 
“prison.” The Gnostic “soul” or “spark of light” is held captive in the “prison,” 
which is the human body (cf. “garment” in AJ. 31, 21). Only by release from this 
captivity can the soul reascend to the Pleroma. 

Again, the Gnostic hymns stress the condition of those to be redeemed by using 
such terms as “forgetfulness” (AJ 21:12), “drunkenness” (AJ 23:8), “sleep” 
(AJ 23:31)— e.g., AJ 23:30f.,” so that I should teach them and arouse them from 
the depth of slumber”; Hymn of the Pearl 109:33, “I forgot I was a son of kings,” 
109:34, “I forgot the Pearl,” 109:35, “I lay down in deep sleep”—all conditions 
to be remedied by being aroused by the Gnostic message that fallen man is a spark 
of the divine and needs only to recognize that fact to be restored to his rightful 
place. 

The Christian hymns, however, are in direct contradiction to the Gnostic hymns 
at this point. While man may walk in darkness (John 8:12; 12:35) and may be 
hindered by the body, man’s existential condition, before redemption, is that he is 
“dead in trespasses and sins.” What man needs is not release but new life. This new 
life is hinted at in Philippians 2:11 when Paul says “that at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow and every tongue confess that Christ is Lord.” But it is also 
envisioned in Paul’s opening line, “Let this mind be in you which is in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord.” Only Philippian (and other) saints could have the mind of Christ, or (to 
use another phrase) experience a new birth. At this juncture, it becomes apparent 
that Paul, in the hymns, is more interested in the Redeemer than he is in the ones 
redeemed—his hymns are objective rather than subjective in content. 

The whole concept of the descensus ad inferos is an ancient one, going back 
at least to the myth of Ishtar’s descent into the netherworld. So it would seem 
impossible to derive the Christian descent/ascent motif from the Gnostic one.’ 
Since man needs only to “come to himself,” what he needs is a voice to call him 
(AJ 31,5). In the “Hymn of the Pearl” it is a letter from his parents that brings 
the hymnist back to himself (110:40). (The letter came like an eagle; in AJ 23:28 


NA J. F. Klijn, The Acts of Thomas (Leiden: 1962), p. 279, referring to a footnote in 
Jonas, Gnosis I, p. 322, n. 4. 

"For the descensus motif, cf. Ecclus. 24:32 and A. Adam, Texte zur Manicaheismus, pp. 
22f. The motif recurs in many semi-gnostic works, cf. Teachings of Silvanus 103, 23-104, 24, 
Asc. of Isa. 9:1-11:40, and the Naasene Hymn cited by Hippolytus. Ref. V, 10. 2ff. In 
Silvanus, Christ’s “saving work entails a disguised descent into the world (=Hell) where he 
defeats the Adversary and his powers, breaks the bonds holding the ‘children of death’ and 
himself and rescues all (103, 30—104, 14; 110, 18-29)” (M. L. Peel and J. Zandee, “The 
‘Teachings of Silvanus’ from the Library of Nag Hammadi,” NovT, 14 [1972], p. 307). 
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the Savior appears to Adam and Eve like an eagle and calls himself ‘“Fore- 
thought.”) Then he remembered the pearl for which he had been sent into Egypt. 
Incidentally, the redeemer in the Hymn of the Pearl stripped off the filthy and 
unclean dress of Egypt on his ascent. Paul’s concept of the body, however, is not 
that it is an unclean garment, but that the body will be transformed and resurrected. 

The differences in the ultimate destinations of the redeemed Christian and the 
redeemed Gnostic are quite marked. Here one may quote from Rheginos 44:21-33: 
“Now the Son of God, Rheginos, was (also) Son of Man, and he encompassed them 
both since he possessed the manhood and the deity, in order that on the one hand 
he might vanquish death through his being Son of God, and that on the other 
hand through the Son of Man the restoration to the Pleroma might take place.” 
One notices immediately the chiastic parallelism in the opening lines: “Son of 
God. . . Son of Man” and “possessed the manhood. . .(possessed) the deity.” 
This is quite interesting when compared to the fragmentary hymn in 1 Timothy 
3:16. The Pauline passage is not a strict chiasm but follows the pattern of antitheti- 
cal parallelism, according to Gundry, with “manifested in the flesh” being antithetic 
to “received up into glory.” 

However, it is the concept of destination that interests us. In Rheginos the 
redeemed is brought back to, or restored to, the Pleroma. The fallen soul had been 
separated from the Pleroma. The typical Gnostic system would say that had occurred 
through the sin of Sophia. In the hymn of the Apocryphon of John the destination 
is not clearly articulated, but is said to be “thy honored place,” “your root,” and a 
place where death will have no power over him. Elsewhere in the work, however, 
the idea of restoration to the Pleroma comes out clearly (AJ 25:10-15). In the 
“Hymn of the Pearl” the imagery appears to be less Gnostic. While there are motifs 
of descent, divesting, forgetfulness, divine message, awakening, ascent, vesting, and 
restoration, the awakened redeemer who recovers the Pearl is rewarded by the 
promise “with thy brother, our viceroy, thou shalt be in our kingdom.” The Pearl 
is returned to its home. By way of contrast, the Redeemer in the Christian hymns 
is rewarded with “a name which is above every name” and “received up into glory.” 
The redeemed Christian is likewise resurrected and received into heavenly realms 
where he is given a robe (metaphorically) and a share in the kingdom. 

Before concluding this study, it might be well to call attention to a suggestion 
made by Donald L. Williams in the William Stinespring Festschrift.1* He suggests 
that certain passages of the OT form a literary genre labeled “historical recitation.” 
This would include such well-known pericopes as Joshua 4:6-7 and 24:14-28 (cf. 
Deut. 26:5-9). He then suggests that I Corinthians 15:1-3, Philippians 2:5-11 and 
1 Timothy 3:16 are NT instances of this cultic formulary derived from the OT." 
Once again, perhaps, scholars have been looking too far afield. Why look for 
Mesopotamian, Greek, or Iranian sources for a genre which is already attested in 
a volume used by the early Church, namely the OT? 

A mediating position between that of Bultmann and those who reject the idea of 
any Gnostic influence on the NT is found in Sanders’ discussion of the redeemer 


"Ἢ, Borsch, Christian and Gnostic Son of Man, pp. 86f.; cf. M. L. Peel, Rheginos, p. 30 
and commentary pp. 59-62. 

“D. L. Williams, “The Israelite Cult and Christian Worship,” The Use of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New and other Essays, ed. J. M. Efird (Durham: 1972), pp. 110-24. 

“"Ibid., p. 117. 
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motif. He will not accept a linear development of the NT motif giving rise to the 
same motif in the Odes of Solomon and the Nag Hammadi texts—which is the 
antithesis of Bultmann’s view. Instead, Sanders suggests there may have been 
polygenesis with the “N.T. Christological Hymns, Nag Hammadi texts (especially 
the Apocalypse of Adam), and the Odes of Solomon representing a more or less 
parallel development of concepts infiltrating the various religions of the eastern 
Mediterranean world around the beginning of the Christian era.”?° 

Summarizing our survey, one notes with regard to the NT hymns the following 
important distinctions: (1) The NT hymns are briefer and more poetic in structure. 
(2) The Redeemer in the Christian hymns is the God-man, with the stress in the 
hymns upon his deity. (3) The Christian hymns, interpreted in the light of their 
contexts, stress the cross as the means of redemption, while for the Gnostic it is 
the message of what one really is that awakens man and redeems him. (4) The 
Christian hymns have no divesting/vesting motif except that of the incarnation 
itself, which might be viewed in some sense as a divesting. (5) The ultimate goal 
of the redeemed is the heavenly places, not restoration to a previous state of only 
being one of a chain of beings (the Pleroma). 


11 T. Sanders, New Testament Christological Hymns, p. 132; cf. p. 80. 


Chapter Five 


INSIGHTS INTO THE GNOSTIC THREAT 
TO CHRISTIANITY AS GAINED THROUGH 
THE GOSPEL OF PHILIP 


GERALD L. BORCHERT 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the Gnostic threat to early Christianity 
in terms of insights which may be gained through a study of the Coptic Gospel of 
Philip. In order to achieve an adequate understanding of the relationship between 
Christianity and Gnosticism in terms of this Gnostic treatise, a brief evaluation of 
the definition of Gnosticism by the early defenders of Christianity is first included, 
together with a statement concerning the nature of Gnostic structures. An analysis 
of the Gos Phil will then be undertaken from the point of view of (1) the idea of 
God, (2) the nature of the created order and of man, and (3) the way of salvation. 
In this analysis an attempt is made to view the document as a challenge to early 
Christians and to provide some evaluation for the contemporary Church concerning 
both past and present patterns of thought. 


GNOSTICISM AND THE CHRISTIAN HERESIOLOGS 


Until the mid-twentieth century almost all of the information concerning Gnosti- 
cism was based upon what has been termed hostile sources, primarily the writings of 
heresiologs like Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Hippolytus. These defenders of Christian- 
ity were adamant in their opposition to the Gnostic threat, and they undoubtedly 
had good cause to be. The Gnostics were misusing the Bible, especially the NT, for 
their own ends. In fact, the first commentators on the Gospel of John, Heracleon and 
Ptolemaeus, were both Gnostics.1 They twisted NT words and meanings in such a 
way that the original was hardly recognizable. Accordingly, one patristic analogy 
of a Gnostic biblical interpreter likens the Gnostic to a person who takes a beautiful 
picture of a king, disassembles it, and reassembles it into a fox. For the Christian 
to identify the king with a fox would be blasphemy. To understand the vehement 
opposition of the heresiologs, therefore, is not difficult. 


‘See R. M. Grant, Gnosticism, A Sourcebook of Heretical Writings from the Early Christian 


Period (New York: 1961), pp. 195-208, 182-183. 
*Cf. Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.8.1. 
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The heresiologs clearly regarded Gnosticism as a Christian heresy which resulted 
from the combining of Greek philosophy and Christianity. Tertullian expressed well 
the view of these Christian writers when he wrote that philosophy 


is the material of the world’s wisdom, the rash interpreter of the nature and the 
dispensation of God. Indeed, heresies are themselves instigated by philosophy. 
From this source came the Aeons, and I know not what infinite forms, and the 
trinity of man in the system of Valentinus, who was of Plato’s school.3 


Then after listing the heretics in order, he concludes: 


What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What concord is there between the 
Academy and the Church? What between heretics and Christians? ... Away with 
all attempts to produce a. mottled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic, and dialectic 
composition. 


With this view scholars up to the twentieth century were, for the most part, in 
agreement. 

At the close of the nineteenth century Harnack defined Gnosticism as the “acute 
secularizing or hellenizing of Christianity.”> He held that Gnosticism involved the 
rejection of the OT and the consequent substitution of both a Platonic idealism and 
a philosophical dualism.® Interestingly, Harnack found in Paul’s negation of the law 
an early product of this Hellenizing tendency in Christianity. Paul’s theology, 
therefore, represented for Harnack a precursor to Gnosticism.’ Despite Harnack’s 
view of Paul, however, his definition of Gnosticism was not far removed from that 
of the heresiologs. 

A more recent approach to Gnosticism is that of R. McL. Wilson. He sees the 
roots of Gnosticism in a Hellenistic Judaism which sought “by elaborate systems 
of chronology and skillful manipulation of history . . . to prove that all the wisdom 
of the Greeks was enshrined in the inspired teaching of Moses.”® Wilson’s attempt 
to find the roots of Gnosticism in Hellenistic Judaism is undoubtedly an example of 
the general impact which studies in Hellenistic Judaism have made on theological 
Opinion in the last half century. But while Wilson achieves a fine balance between 
the rather one-sided approaches of George Foote Moore and Erwin R. Goodenough 
with respect to Hellenistic Judaism, he nevertheless concludes that “Gnosticism is 
directly related to Christianity” and “arises largely from an imperfect grasp of 
Christian principles.”® Accordingly, although Wilson’s understanding of Gnosticism 
encompasses a consideration of the Jewish-Hellenistic antecedents, his definition of 
Gnosticism remains substantially the same as that of the heresiologs. 

This writer’s former teacher, Hans Jonas, a student of Rudolf Bultmann and a 


“Tertullian, On Perscription Against Heretics 7. | 

‘Ibid. 7 

SAdolf Harnack, History of Dogma, trans. N. Buchanon, 3rd ed. (Boston: 1905), p. 227. 

‘Ibid., pp. 227-229. 

"Ibid., p. 247. 

*"R. McL. Wilson, The Guostic Problem (London: 1958), p. 17. R. M. Grant (Gnosticism 
and Early Christianity, rev. ed. [New York: 1966], p. 15) sees the possibility for the origin of 
Gnosticism in another aspect of Judaism, viz. Jewish Apocalyptic, “especially in the liter- 
ature produced or preserved at Qumran by the Essenes.” Grant’s proposal has received little 
acceptance by scholars. 

"The Gnostic Problem, p. 84. 
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contemporary descendant of the old religionschgeschichtliche Schule, has challenged 
the heresiologs’ understanding of Gnosticism. In Gnosis und Spatantiker Geist, 
Jonas affirms that Gnosticism is not simply a Christian heresy. It is a general 
religious phenomenon of the Hellenistic world. Gnosticism, according to Jonas, is 
the product of the fusion of Greek culture and Oriental religion. The “enthroning 
of reason” by the Greeks led to the development of a “general humanistic culture.”?° 
This culture, which emphasized a cosmopolitan outlook, was quite readily received 
by most of the nations that fell victim to the Macedonian conquerors. At first, the 
Oriental religions were incapable of coping with the superior Greek culture.” 
Ultimately, however, certain elements of these Oriental religions made an impact 
upon the Greek world. According to Jonas, the three most important contributions 
which the religious East made to the West were “Jewish monotheism, Babylonian 
astrology, and Iranian dualism.”!2 The “Greek conceptualization” of these broad 
Eastern religious notions, Jonas holds, is the basis for Gnosticism.** 

Reflecting on the thesis of Jonas, it must be noted that he has sought to bring 
a sense of comprehensiveness into the understanding of Gnosticism. Much could 
be written concerning his thesis. It may be sufficient, however, to point out that 
almost all later Hellenistic thought could be encompassed within such a definition. 
Indeed, except for the philosophical interpretation of the predicament of man and 
the figure of the demiurge (which Jonas insists is part of Gnostic speculation), the 
mystery religions could also be included. Accordingly, because of its breadth, Jonas’ 
understanding may not prove to be extremely helpful. 

In addition to the definitional aspect of Jonas’ study, the student of Gnosticism 
must be aware of the philosophical perspective in Jonas’ treatment. Caught up with 
modern existentialism and a philosophical interest in the predicament of man, Jonas, 
like Reitzenstein, seems to misuse time and to blend various historical differences.'* 
In so doing, he may be charged with contemporizing Gnosticism. But admitting this 
charge, it is also fair to say that he—perhaps more than anyone else—has provided 
the basis for understanding the profound meaning of the Gnostic myths. 

Moreover, it is this interest in the predicament of man that has made Gnosticism 
so significant to modern students of psychology and, in fact, led the famous Jung 
Institute in Zurich to acquire the pirated codex from Chenoboskion which includes 
the “Gospel of Truth.”!® Gnosticism (along with Christianity) developed at a time 
when the Hellenistic world experienced what Gilbert Murray calls a “failure of 
nerve.”’!6 The world was viewed as hostile, and the answer of the Gnostics was one 


ὉΗ, Jonas, The Gnostic Religion (Boston: 1958), p. 6, and Gnosis und Spdatantiker Geist, 1 
(GG6ttingen: 1964), pp. 5-18, 58-91. 

"Jonas, Gnostic Religion, pp. 7-9. 

2Ibid., p. 19. W. C. Van Unnik adds two other religious contributions from the East, viz. 
the worship of the Syrian Sun-God (the Most High) and the worship in Egypt of the mystery 
cult Isis-Osiris (Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings [London: 1960], pp. 35, 36). The influ- 
ence of the former is a preliminary stage to monotheism. The latter, while not one of the 
three major categories, did have an impact upon the development of the Hermetic writings 
and the concept of the god Thot. 

"Jonas, Gnostic Religion, p. 21. 

“For a discussion on how Jonas collapses time, see G. L. Borchert, “An Analysis of the 
Literary Arrangement and Theological Views in the Coptic Gnostic Gospel of Philip,” A Dis- 
sertation (Princeton Theological Seminary, 1967), pp. 450-451. Cf. C. Colpe, Die religions- 
geschichtliche Schule (G6ttingen: 1961), pp. 175ff. 
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of the two prevailing types of escapism. Many became ascetics and some became 
hermits, while others sought their escape in sensuous libertinism or crass epicurean- 
ism by divorcing their relation with God and their hope of salvation from their daily 
way of life. 

Christianity throughout the ages has been confronted by over-zealous devotees 
of both forms of escapism. The emphasis on the unencumbered life and the return 
to nature as a way of dealing with a mixed-up world is a current philosophy. And 
forms of libertinism are certainly to be found today. To face the harsh realities of 
this world and still recognize that a loving and forgiving God is actively at work in 
his creation has through the centuries often been difficult to integrate into men’s 
theologies as they grapple with the problem of evil. The biblical thesis is that God 
gave man the choice to rebel (Gen. 2:17, 3:5-6), but that in spite of the rebellion, 
he loves the world and its stumbling people. For this reason God sent his only Son 
(John 3:16). But mankind, living in a world of hostility knew of no other way to 
handle God’s love than to kill the Mediator of salvation (Acts 2:22-40). In contrast 
to this Christ of the NT, the Gnostics transformed Christ into an alien messenger 
whose only interest was in recalling the predestined elite to their heavenly escape. 
The Gos Phil stands as a striking. witness to this head-on collision between 
Christianity and Gnosticism. 

In summary, it is possible to conclude that the early Christian heresiologs’ view 
of Gnosticism as a Christian heresy remains substantially viable today. The defini- 
tion of Jonas, while comprehensive, seems too broad to be helpful. Perhaps, 
however, the one point at which the heresiologs’ definition is to be most seriously 
questioned concerns the current debate regarding the possible existence of a 
pre-Christian Gnosticism. For sometime the Hermetic corpus has been regarded as 
late non-Christian Gnostic literature. Whether pre-Christian Gnostic writings will 
be found in these new materials is still in doubt. The Gos Phil, which is the subject 
of the present discussion, has little to add by way of clarification. The document is 
definitely post-Christian and contains many allusions and quotations to the NT. 
For the purposes of this investigation, however, it is a very helpful bit of primary 
source material because it provides an excellent example of the Gnostic challenge 
to Christianity. 


EXCURSUS ON MYTH 


Before turning to the Gos Phil and the Gnostic threat to Christianity, it is 
necessary to comment briefly on the subject of myth. Rudolf Bultmann’s ideas of 
demythologizing, based on earlier theories of men like Strauss, have been received 
as genuinely creative by many.'* Undoubtedly, Bultmann’s attempt at reformulating 
what he calls the mythological framework of the Bible into an acceptable twentieth- 
century framework is innovative. But as the present writer has indicated elsewhere,'® 
demythologizing has been around for some time. If twentieth-century interpreters 
consider men of such immense mental stature as Valentinus, Ptolemaeus, and 


“See his famous essay, “New Testament and Mythology,” Kerygma and Myth, ed. H. W. 
Bartsch, trans. R. H. Fuller (New York: 1961), pp. 1-44. 

σ΄, L. Borchert, “Is Bultmann’s Theology a New Gnosticism?” EvQ, 36 (1964), pp. 
222-228. 
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Plotinus to have been ndive in the use of their various, highly developed, mytho- 
logical structures, then—it must be said— it is not the Gnostics who are naive, but 
such twentieth-century interpreters. The Gnostics’ highly sophisticated mythologies 
were the vehicles for the promulgation of their philosophies and theologies.!? To 
understand the role of Gnostic myth in terms of a vehicle for communication and 
of gnosis as an esoteric key to the myth is, therefore, extremely important. Because 
scholars at times fail to remember this fact, they sometimes become confused in 
documents like the Gos Thom and the Gos Phil by the structural movement from 
an apparently Gnostic framework to a seemingly Christian framework between and 
within the various logia. To search behind the framework for the philosophy, 
therefore, is absolutely essential. 


GNOSTIC SOURCES AND GNOSTIC TYPES 


During the latter part of the decade in which nations were plunged into the 
second World War, the sands of Egypt at Chenoboskion (usually referred to as 
Nag Hammadi) gave up a magnificent collection of twelve (not thirteen, as reported 
earlier) Coptic codices containing forty-nine Gnostic manuscripts, representing 
forty-four different works.2° Apart from a few Manichaean documents discovered 
a decade or two earlier, and a number of modern Mandean documents which some 
scholars argue represent very early traditions (but this writer has argued other- 
wise ),2! this new collection provides from primary Gnostic source material a unique 
contrast to the heresiologs’ statements about the Gnostics. These codices contain 
both Iranian and Syrian types of Gnostic structures as defined by Jonas.*- 

In the Iranian type of Gnosticism, which arose in Mesopotamia, there is a strong 
dualism reflected in the struggle of two opposing primal principles or deities—light 
and darkness. In the initial stage of the combat, a portion of light is imprisoned 
by darkness. This imprisonment of light, in a broad sense, can be viewed as the 
“fall.” The goal of this system, as in all Gnostic systems, is the recovery of the light 
or good particles which have been captured and encapsulated in the created 
cosmos.?? 

The Syrian type of Gnosticism, which arose in Palestine and Egypt, is somewhat 
more complex. The dualism here is vertical, not horizontal. Since the ultimate being 
is good, the origin of the dualism must be explained in terms of some deficiency or 
error from the good.24 In this mythological structure, because of an error on the 


See ibid., pp. 227-228, and F. C. Burkitt, “The Gnostics,” CAH, 12 (Cambridge: 1939), 
pp. 467-473, 470. 

“For a detailed discussion of the find, see J. Doresse, The Secret Books of the Egyptian 
Gnostics, trans. P. Mairet (New York: 1960), pp.. 116-145, and J. M. Robinson, Newsletter 
#4, 1965-1966 (American Schools of Oriental Research, 1966). 

"For an evaluation of the use of Mandaen documents, see R. P. Casey, “The Study of 
Gnosticism,” JTS, 36 (1935), pp. 45-60. Cf. also Borchert “Is Bultmann’s Theology .. . ?” 
pp. 223-224. 

Jonas, Gnostic Religion, pp. 236-237. 

“Jonas, Gnosis, 1, pp. 284ff. 
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part of the least of the heavenly deities (normally known as Sophia [Wisdom]), 
the ultimate depth is necessarily obliged to become separated from Wisdom’s error. 
This separation initiates the lower aeonic realms?® and provides an explanation for 
the origin of evil in the world. 


THE GOSPEL OF PHILIP 


Most scholars have regarded the Gos Phil as a random or chaotic collection of 
unrelated statements with “no precise plan”—or, as J. Baur suggests, that “non sit 
evangelium, sed florilegium textum ad usum videlicet gnosticorum.”®* During the 
past number of years this writer has sought to prove that the contrary is in fact 
the case. Moreover, it is here affirmed that the Gos Phil exhibits a consistent 
theology which is in direct confrontation with Christianity. 

A. The Idea of God : 

The idea of God in the Gos Phil is clearly akin to the type of Gnosticism that 
Jonas defines as Syrian. The structure is that of a good Godhead which is superior 
to the powers of the lower heavens. But, in addition, Philip deceptively uses 
Christian terminology. Accordingly, the Godhead is frequently referred to by 
trinitarian designations (e.g., log 11, 33, 44, 95). 

As might be expected in a vertically structured dualism, when the lower god 
and his powers (the godhead) are revealed, they are observed to be no match for 
“the flawless pleroma” (log 125). The powers or Archons are set against the highest 
God and their activity involves seeking “to lead men astray” through deception 
(log 13, 14), mingling with men and defiling them (log 614), and seizing or 
detaining men in their ascent (log 61b, 77, 127). 


1. The Holy Spirit. Philip’s answer to evil, however, is that the Archons do not have 
complete freedom, because the Godhead, as exemplified in the Holy Spirit—the 
third person of the Christian Trinity—is clearly supreme in the cosmos. The Holy 
Spirit is said to superintend everything, including all the powers (log 40). Indeed, 
she (a femine personality in the Godhead) blinds the powers so that they are 
actually made to serve the saints (log 34). It seems clear from log 16a that the 
Archons operate under the delusion that they are doing their own will, whereas, 
in fact, they are fulfilling the wishes of the Holy Spirit.27 The Holy Spirit, then, is a 
kind of underground power in the world. Moreover, she is said to be a fruitful 


*Jonas, Gnosis, 1, pp. 328ff. 

‘De Evangelio secundum Philippum coptico,” VD, 41 (1963), p. 290. Cf. R. McL. Wil- 
son, The Gospel of Philip (New York: 1962), pp. 8-10, 188; Doresse, Secret Books, p. 222; 
F. V. Filson, “New Greek and Coptic Manuscripts,” BA, 24 (1961), p. 11. See, however, 
this writer’s study on “An Analysis of the . . . Gospel of Philip,” pp. 45-448, wherein he 
attempts to prove that the logia are definitely arranged and organized into a specific pattern. 

For a discussion of the issues related to language, authorship and literary character of the 
Gos Phil, see ibid., pp. 12-44. For a helpful discussion on the possible Antiochene origin of 
this document, see E. Segelberg, “The Antiochene Background of the Gospel of Philip—Part 
I,” BSAC, 18 (1966), pp. 205-223, and “The Antiochene Origin of the Gospel of Philip— 
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mother who inspires the Gnostics, in contrast to the barren Sophia who brought 
about the disastrous fall (log 36, 39, 54). The Holy Spirit’s work in the Gos Phil, 
therefore, seems somewhat similar to the Christian’s view of the Holy Spirit’s help 
in time of temptation. But the underlying structure is so different that it is in effect 
an insidious warping of the Christian message (cf. John 14:26; 1 Cor. 10:13; Gal. 
5:16). 


2. The Alien Messenger. Probably both for polemical and didactic reasons, the 
discussion regarding the one whom Christians refer to as the second person of the 
Godhead is concentrated by Philip on the cosmic or worldly sphere rather than on 
the heavenly superstructure. But the views of Christ possessing the All (log 30), 
of the distinction between the pleroma and the All (log 81), and of union as a 
contrast to defilement by evil spirits (log 61a) suggests that a highly refined non- 
Christian superstructure lies behind Philip’s teachings on Jesus and Christ.”* 

In terms of the alien messenger, although Philip espouses a view of the virgin 
birth of Jesus, he has reworked the NT idea so that it conforms to Gnostic presup- 
positions.?® Because of the Gnostic thesis that the Godhead is composed of male 
and female figures, Philip rejects the view that Mary conceived by the Holy Spirit— 
the Holy Spirit being for Philip a female entity (log 17). Instead, he adopts the 
view that “the Father of the All,” the male entity, “united with the virgin” (log 82). 
Moreover, because, as Irenaeus indicates, divine impregnations can take place 
within the creative or begetting acts of lower creatures,*° Philip affirms the father- 
hood of Joseph. In other words, the Lord is said to have had two fathers (log 17). 
In general, therefore, Philip adheres to a relatively docetic view of Christ, presup- 
posing a basic separation between the human and the divine in Jesus.*! It is because 
of views such as these, in which Christian and Gnostic ideas are intimately inter- 
twined, that a document like the Gos Phil gave the heresiologs nightmares. 

Moreover, in keeping with the Gnostic premise of microcosmic copies of macro- 
cosmic phenomena (i.e., heavenly marriage patterns of the aeons), Philip also 
includes some very intriguing statements concerning the consort of Christ—an 
idea which undoubtedly would have been repulsive to most “orthodox” readers, if 
the term “orthodox” can be used of this date.°? Yet the biblical stories of a woman 
anointing Jesus (Matt. 26:7; Mark 14:3; Luke 7:38, 46; John 11:2) and wiping 
his feet with her hair (Luke 7:38), or of Mary so involved in his words that she 
could leave her sister with the household chores and receive from the Lord a com- 
mendation for so doing (Luke 10:42), certainly furnished the Gnostic writers 


3] ῃ Gnostic systems, views concerning the heavenly Christ vary considerably. In fact, it 
could be said there are two Christs in heaven (cf. Irenaeus, Adver. Haer. 1 2.5 and I 2.6). 
Cf. Hippolytus in his Refutatio Omnium Haersium VI. 32. 1-5 on the great variance con- 
cerning ideas of Christ. Note also that Philip admits the difficulty when he says, “Ask us 
about him, as it is difficult to set him up” (log 116-118). 

°Cf. Irenaeus, Adver. Haer. I. 7. 2. 

*Cf. ibid., 1.5.6. 

"Cf. J. N. Ὁ. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, 2nd. ed. (New York: 1960), p. 141. 

“Concerning the problem of the fluid nature of Christianity during the early centuries, see 
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with choice raw materials from which to spin their imaginative yarns. In the Gos 
Phil, three women are said to have been constant companions of the Lord: his 
mother, her (his?) sister,** and his consort (κοινωνός). All three were reportedly 
called Mary (log 32). In another logion (55) Mary is specifically singled out as the 
one whom the Lord loved more than all of the disciples, and he is said to have kissed 
her on many occasions. The significance of the kiss is undoubtedly related to the 
idea of the kiss in log 31 as a means of imparting grace or spiritual conception. 
The spiritual kiss became for the Gnostics a sign of their community.** Furthermore, 
Mary should be understood as a prototype of the Gnostic believer who enters into 
existential encounter with the divine (and the servants of the divine) rather than 
being content with intellectual knowledge about God. It is probably both because 
of sexually suggestive misuse in the Church and because of “heretical” spiritual 
rebirth innuendos within Gnosticism that the spiritual kiss or salute alluded to in 
the NT epistles (Rom. 16:16; 1 Cor. 16:20; 2 Cor. 13:12; 1 Thess. 5:26; 1 Pet. 
5:14) fell into disuse.** 

The crucifixion and resurrection in the Gos Phil have also been significantly 
altered from the treatment in the canonical texts. The Lord’s cry of dereliction is 
clearly employed by Philip as a “proof text” for the separating role of Chris! 
on the cross (log 72). Therefore, it may be seriously questioned whether, according 
to Philip, the Lord actually suffered on the cross.3* Accordingly, it may be that 
Philip also evidences tendencies familiar within Gnosticism that were akin to bot 
the non-suffering-God idea in Cerinthianism** and the disappearing essence Οἱ 
God act familiar in the docetic threat to the Church. In addition, Irenaeus provide: 
some help in interpreting Philip when he states that the “Limit (Horos) is alsc 
called Cross and Redeemer and Emancipator, and ‘Delimiter,’ and Guide,*® anc 
although Horos has a variety of names, it has two primary functions: establishmen' 
(conformation—é8pacrixy) and separation (pepurrixy)).”2° The second idea seem: 
clearly related to Philip’s interpretation of the cry of dereliction. But it is interestins 
to note in log 9 that Philip’s view of the coming of Jesus is parallel to both function: 
of Horos in Valentinianism. Not only is it asserted that Christ came to establish ΟἹ 
confirm men in true life by purchasing, saving, and rescuing them,*” but he alsc 
came to separate his imprisoned pledges in anticipation of the day when he wishec 
to recover them.?! 

Finally, because death for both the Gnostic and the alien messenger is understooc 
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(Giitersloh: 1938), pp. 83ff. 

“For discussion of the cross in Gnosticism, see Jonas, Gnostic Religion, p. 186. 

See M. R. ΝΥ. Farrer, “Cerinthians,” Baker's Dictionary of Theology, ed. E. F. Harrison 
et al. (Grand Rapids: 1960), p. 113. 

8 4dver. Haer. 1.2.4. 

™Tbid., 1.3.5. 

“Cf. the uniting aspect of Christ’s work in log 78-79. 

"Cf. the twofold work of the Father in log 126. 
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as escape from bondage and release from the bodily tomb, the canonical order of 
the death and resurrection of Jesus is inverted. Accordingly, Philip asserts, “Those 
who say that the Lord died first and (then) arose are in error. For he arose first 
and then he died” (log 21). The resurrection for the Gnostic devotee is the response 
of the soul to the alien messenger’s call. For the alien messenger, however, the 
resurrection is probably related to the anointing-transfiguration events in which on 
the mountain Jesus as the macrocosmic image offers for all his Gnostic followers 
the significant prayer, “(Thou) the one who joined the perfect light to the Holy 
Spirit, unite the angels to ourselves, to the images” (log 26). This prayer is probably 
a petition for union by the “resurrected” Christ in expectation of release by death 
from the body. As chrism (anointing or being born of light) is distinguished from 
baptism in the Gnostic sacraments (log 67, 75, 90, 95), the interpreter of the Gos 
Phil should be careful not to expect that the baptism and anointing of Jesus will be 
viewed by the Gnostic to be a unified event, as it has been in Christianity. Chrism- 
transfiguration-resurrection is basically one concept in the Gos Phil, and the events 
are interrelated in the life of the alien messenger. 

With respect to the contemporary scene, it is of some significance that many form 
critics view the transfiguration as a displaced resurrection account*? and the resur- 
rection accounts as merely expressions of the Easter faith (geschichtliche state- 
ments) in contrast to historical (historische) reports.‘ It is this writer’s evaluation 
that the Gos Phil supplies a clear example of the nature of manipulation of biblical 
materials to achieve a desired end. A person’s presupposition (Vorversténdnis) 
determines or molds the methodology used in research. Certainly much can be 
learned in the use of various methodological processes concerning the nature of 
the biblical materials, but it is probably more than fifty per cent safe to say that 
the end of research is usually determined from the beginning. Although the meaning 
of the resurrection is different for the contemporary form critics and the ancient 
Gnostics, it is rather revealing that in place of a resurrection as stated in the NT 
both have developed methodologies for denying the “‘crass” bodily miracle in favor 
of a spiritual experience. 


3. The Supreme God. In turning to the first person of the Godhead, it is clear that 
Philip’s favorite designation is “Father” in the unqualified form. By contrast, 
Moule has observed that, “Except in the Fourth Gospel and the Johannine epistles, 
‘(the) Father’ (without the addition of ‘God’ or of a qualifying genitive or posses- 
sive) is not common in the NT.’“! The use of the term “Father” in the absolute 
sense seems to have gained popularity in the early Church, however, and is to be 
found in article seven of the Old Roman (Apostles’) Creed and several times in 
the Nicene Creed.*® Beyond the designation of God as Father in the Gos Phil, 
however, the interpreter of this document faces a paucity of references to deity. This 
lack of material with respect to additional titles for God is somewhat unusual in 
Gnostic literature. As Quispel notes: 


“Of, F. W. Bear, The Earliest Records of Jesus (New York: 1962), pp. 141-144, and R. 
Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition, trans. J. Marsh (New York: 1968), p. 259, 
n.2. See G. L. Borchert, “Form Criticism,” Foundations, 8 (1965), pp. 172-175. 

“Bultmann, “New Testament and Mythology,” pp. 37-43. 

"Ὁ, F. Ὁ. Moule, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Colossians and Philemon (Cam- 
bridge: 1958), p. 55. 

“Documents of the Christian Church, ed. H. Bettenson (London: 1956), pp. 33-37. 
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Wenn die Gottheit per definitionem unaussprechlich ist, sollte man erwarten, dass 
auch nichts gesagt wurde. Der gnostische Gott ist ja der unbekannte Gott. Nun 
ist es aber so, dass die Gnostiker gerade hier sehr beredt gewesen sind. Und die 
negativen Pradikate haufen sich mit solcher Wucht und haben so etwas Narko- | 
tisches, ja steigern sich schliesslich zu der unerhérten -Behauptung, dass die 
Gottheit ein “nicht bestehender Gott” ist .. . .48 


The reason for Philip’s silence may be suggested along two lines of argument. 
Some consider that Philip’s view of God is less developed than such views as 
Irenaeus describes.4* But as already indicated in the discussion on Christ, this does 
not seem to be the case. On the other hand, it is possible that the Gos Phil, which 
may have been aimed at Christian proselytes and which for the most part is a 
collection of rather short statements, parables, semantic arguments, etc., was not 
considered the appropriate vehicle for eloquent descriptions of “the ground of 
being” such as are contained in the beginning of the Apoc Jn or in the Gos Tru. 

What can be gleaned from Philip is that the first person of the Godhead has a 
superior name (log 12a), that he dwells in secret (log 69), that he is the source 
of the Lord’s power (log 120-121), that he is the basis for immortality (log-43), 
that he revealed the great bridal chamber in his union with the virgin (log 82), and 
that all who enter into their ultimate destiny do so because of him (log 126). In 
contrast to the results of an encounter with Christ, it is not said in the encounter 
with the Father that the devotee has become a father but that he will become ἃ 
father (log 44). In this distinction, both the present and the future aspects of 
salvation are encompassed. The Father is indeed considered to be the ultimate 
reality in the Gos Phil, but the editor has been rather reserved in his statements of 
the nature of this reality. This reserve vanishes when the discussion shifts to the 
unfriendly realm of the cosmos and the subject of concern is altered from God 
to man. 


B. The Nature of the Created Order and of Man 

Whereas in Genesis the created order is regarded as the good work of God (Gen 
1:31), in the Gos Phil it is affirmed that “the world came into being by a trans- 
gression” (log 99). Behind this reference to transgression there seems to lie an 
allusion to the Sophia myth.*® Philip’s attachment to the myth is more clearly 
demonstrated in log 39 where he employs a clever linguistic play on the words 
Echamoth and Echmoth—both probably being derived from the late Hebrew word 
moon (‘“wisdom,” Prov 1:20, etc.),4” but the latter being used to stress the concept 
of death (n1®) through the dropping of the central vowel. Echmoth, the one he 
equates with death, is to be identified with the lower Sophia or with Sophia’s 
enthymesis, which in Irenaeus is called Achamoth.*" In contrast to the biblical 
view of a good creation (Gen 1), the Gnostic believes that from an imperfect 
beginning®™! the demiurgical process in the lower heavens was set in motion. Al- 
though the Demiurge is not mentioned by name in the Gos Phil, it is said that the 


ὅς Quispel, Gnosis als Weltreligion (Zurich: 1951), pp. 33-34. 

7See, however, log 110, which may indicate some divisions within the Godhead. Cf. Borch- 
ert, “An Analysis of the . . . Gospel of Philip,” pp. 388-389. 

*Cf. Irenaeus, Adver. Haer. 1.1-2. 

“Cf. KB, p. 298. 

το Adver. Haer. 1.4.1. 

“Cf. 5. Giverson, Apocryphon Johannis (Copenhagen: 1963), p. 258. 
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creator’s desire was to create the world both “imperishable and immortal,” but 
since he is himself imperfect, he was unable to create that which is good or perfect 
(log 99). The four elements from which the creator made this world, according to 
Irenaeus, are earth, water, air, and fire.5? These elements came into existence from 
the stupor, fear, grief, and ignorance of Achamoth. It is significant that the fourfold 
husbandry of God in log 115 of the Gos Phil—faith, hope, love, and knowledge— 
forms a vivid contrast to the fourfold emotional problem of Achamoth. Both in the 
imperfection of its creator and the basic weaknesses in the elements from which 
the world is created, the world according to this system could hardly be regarded 
in a positive sense. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that Philip equates the 
world with winter (log 7-8). It is in fact a place from which man seeks to escape. 

While both the Christian (or the Jew) and the Gnostic recognize the reality of 
evil in the world, they are diametrically opposed to each other in their evaluation 
of the cosmos. A designation by the biblical God that the creation is good (Gen 
1:31), or the existence of a true paradise like the biblical Eden on earth 
(Gen 2:8ff.) in the created world of the Gnostic, would be a non sequitur. Further- 
more, work to improve the world is, from a Gnostic perspective, as useless an effort 
as the work of an ass that turns a millstone is for making a journey (log 52). 

This Gnostic evaluation of the cosmos is foundational to the Gnostic thesis 
concerning man. The frustration of a Christian like Irenaeus is that the Gnostic 
used Pauline ideas such as pneumatikos and psychikos (“spiritual” and “psychic” 
in 1 Cor. 2-3 and elsewhere) for the purpose of distinguishing between the Gnostic 
elite and Christians in general.*? Moreover, the Gnostics claimed that a spiritual 
Gnostic did not lose his inheritance even if he participated in loose styles of living, 
whereas a psychic Christian needed to prove his worth and thus was following 
appropriate responsible behavior in obeying the exhortations of the Bible. It is 
exceedingly interesting to notice that the arguments concerning eternal security have 
been around for some time. While the Gnostics would unquestionably find little 
application of Hebrews 6 to themselves, they would undoubtedly rejoice to see its 
presence in the Christian Scriptures. Perhaps the height of Gnostic elitism and 
degrading of Christianity is found in the Gos Phil where the Gnostic is said to be 
not merely a Christian but a Christ (log 67b). 

Having been set in an alien world, the chief problems of the Gnostic were 
forgetfulness, loneliness, and alienation. Quispel states that as “Gnosis ist im letzten 
Sinne Anthropologie; der Mensch steht im Zentrum des Interesses der Gnostiker.’” 
And Philip, as a Gnostic theologian, is no exception. His primary concern is not 
with God but with the problem of man. God in Gnosticism 15 really the stage prop 
to save man from his predicament, to call man to remember from whence he has 
come, or to remind him that he is a precious pearl*® even though he may be covered 
with cosmic mud (log 48). 

Of the creation of man (“Adam”), it is affirmed that he “came into being from 


δ: Adver. Haer. 1.5.4. Cf. Clement of Alexandria’s Excerpta ex Theodoto 48:1-4. 

“For a discussion of the Gnostic tripartite division of mankind in Philip, see Borchert, “An 
Analysis of the . . . Gospel of Philip,” pp. 63-67. Cf. Irenaeus, Adver. Haer. 1.6.1ff. and Exe. 
Theod. 54-57. 

*Quispel Gnosis, p. 29. For a discussion of the problem of forgetfulness and alienation, see 
Jonas, Gnostic Religion, pp. 65-68. 

“Cf. The Hymn of the Pearl in Jonas, Gnostic Religion, pp. 112-116 and 125-129, and 
Gnosis, 1, pp. 320-328. 
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two virgins: from the spirit and from the virgin earth” (log 83). At this point it is 
instructive to recall what is said concerning the Demiurge’s creation of man in 
Clement’s Exc. Theod.** and by Irenaeus.*" It appears from both of these accounts 
that the earth from which man was created is not simply dirt but a primordial 
substance, the essence of which is materiality. Building upon a statement from 
Asclepius, Quispel writes, “Es war einmal Gott und die Materie; das ist das Credo 
der Gnostiker.’** In log 83 of the Gos Phil, when the virgin earth (which forms 
part of man) is seen to represent materiality and the virgin spirit (which likewise 
forms part of man) is viewed as representing the God-endowed quality of man, 
then (in terms of Quispel’s thesis) man is a combination of the two primal cate- 
gories in the universe. But it is precisely the combination of these two immiscible 
categories that constitutes one of man’s problems.®*® Man’s body, in the Gos Phil, 
is clearly linked with man’s materiality, or that part of him that came into being 
from the virgin earth. It is this part of man that is worthless and cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God (log 22, 23, 24, 48, etc.). The fact that man has received the virgin 
spirit, however, is the basis both for man’s great hope of freedom and for the 
demiurgical creator’s opposition to him. 

The gift of the mother spirit made man greater than the creator and his ministers 
(log 13, 80), with the result that they turned against man. Of the schemes of this 
lower god and his powers Philip has much to say. The deceptive use of names is an 
important means by which the Archons seek to enslave man (log 13). Not only 
are names divorced from their ultimate realities (log 11), but since the ultimate 
realities do not exist in the world, contrasts such as good and evil (log 63) or life 
and death (log 10) are virtually meaningless when applied to cosmic situations. 
Besides these deceptions, the creator god and his powers (who are in effect not gods 
and do not desire man’s well-being), on the pretense of saving man, provide him 
with meaningless worship practices in order that they might more effectively control 
him (log 14, 50, 80, 85). Patently, Philip’s anti-Church movement was probably 
philosophically as strong as any that has ever been developed. Moreover, the 
twentieth-century God-is-dead movement is weak in comparison to the Gnostic 
concept of the creator. Philip’s enlightened man was far superior to the creator 
god, and thus man had no need of a relationship with this god because all the 
creator did was enslave man. 

That the early Church reeled from such a concerted attack is quite understand- 
able. The joining of the battle by the Christians, therefore, was intense. While there 
appears to be little reason to distrust the heresiologs’ use of facts, it is clear that the 
selection of materials for inclusion in their apologies was well calculated to raise a 
significant emotional pitch of righteous indignation in the minds of their Christian 
readers. Stories by the Christian defenders concerning men like Marcus, the Gnostic 
leader who seduced the wife of a prominent Christian by convincing her that God 
would have direct relations with her and thereby impart to her saving gnosis, 
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could hardly communicate anything other than that the entire religious system of 
Gnosticism was immoral and fraudulent.“! The coup de grace of this type of reason- 
ing for the Christian reader would undoubtedly be the linking of Simon Magus, the 
profiteering wizard of Acts (8:18-24), and his prostitute companion Helen with 
the entire development of Gnosticism. He is called by the heresiologs the father of 
all heresies.® 


C. The Way of Salvation 

One of the most consistent features in Gnostic literature, as Jonas has indicated, 
is the alien call from without." This call awakens the sleeping soul and reminds it 
of its destiny. In the Gos Phil the alien messenger is quite naturally viewed as Christ 
in the person of Jesus, as discussed earlier. This alien one who brings an end to 
the slavery resulting from ignorance declares, “If you know the truth, the truth 
will free you” (log 123b, cf. John 8:32). But to understand the Gnostic use of 
this Johannine text it should be remembered that the truth is received in an imaged 
form (log 127), because, as Philip affirms, it would not have been received in the 
world if it had not been given in “types and images” (log 26, 60, 61a, 67a, 72b, 
76, 86, 121, 125, 127). Accordingly, the essence (Adyos) of the alien messenger 
is reported to have “hid itself from everyone,” and Jesus is said to have adapted his 
appearance to the receptive abilities of those who beheld him (log 26). In his 
mountain appearance, however, he transformed the disciples in order that they 
might gain a glimpse of his greatness and be made aware of the significance of his 
prayer for the union of the angels with enlightened men—the images (log 26). 

The basis for Gnostic joy and rest is gnosis, which Theodotus explains as 


the knowledge of who we were, and what we have become, where we were or 
where we were placed, whither we hasten, from what we are redeemed, what 
birth is and what rebirth. 


The issues stated by Theodotus involve the principal quest of the Gnostic—viz., 
self-understanding®*—and are very similar to the existential questions treated in 


"See Doresse, Secret Books, p. 32. Doresse’s account concerning the enemies of the Gnostics 
is excellent (ibid., pp. 10-61). 

“Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

Jonas, Gnostic Religion, pp. 74-89. 
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on the other hand promise nothing to ourselves from our weaknesses, realizing that our nature 
is powerless and by its own proclivities is defeated in every struggle for anything” (Arnobius 
of Sicca, The Case against the Pagans, trans. G. E. McCracken [Westminster, Maryland: 
1949], pp. 145-146). 
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the Gos Phil. While, according to Philip, the Gnostic had an existence before he 
was entombed in the body (log 22) and has a destiny beyond the life in the world 
(log 57), it is necessary for him to learn that even the seed of the Holy Spirit 
are slaves of evil (log 125). The Gnostic’s freedom from captivity is directly 
dependent upon his gaining of gnosis (log 110, 123b) or his eating from the 
revivifying tree of knowledge (log 94). The Gnostic is pictured in log 44 as one 
who is able to see or perceive the essence of divinity, and this perception is what 
enables him to become what he sees. But the full perception of himself must await 
his entrance into the plerema (log 44), the reason being undoubtedly related to 
the nature of truth in the present realm. The establishment of correct relationships 
in the world varies with a disciple’s comprehension of inner dispositions (log 119). 
His service in love to others, which undoubtedly involves the communication of 
gnosis, is itself built on his “life-foundation” of knowledge (log 45, 110, 115), and 
this knowledge or gnosis arises not simply from intellectual understanding, but 
primarily from existential encounter (log 55, 116-118). 

This quest for self-understanding by the Gnostic is in fact the quest of all men. 
It is foundational to all religious commitment. But the answer of the Gnostic is 
radically different from the answer of the Christian. Both are in search of the 
answer to the problem of evil. The Gnostic places the responsibility for all evil in a 
fault on the part of God and expects God to clear up the mess. The Christian places 
the responsibility for sin on man and is joyfully surprised that God provides the 
answer by accepting the treatment that man deserves. What made Gnostic treatises 
like the Gos Phil so dangerous, therefore, is that they used the words of the NT, 
but removed the responsibility of sin from man. Accordingly, they misrepresented 
the marvelous self-giving love of the Savior. What was important to them was not 
his redeeming work but, indeed, only his words and his life pattern or model, which 
reminded man of his divine past and challenged him to return from whence he came. 

Union and rest in the divine pleroma is the ultimate goal of the Gnostic devotee 
(log 63, 82, 103-104, 116-118, 126, 127). In the attaining of this goal he must be 
protected from the defilement, seizure, and harassment of the unclean spirits or 
powers, both while he is in the world and during his ascent. It is the esoteric 
sacramental rite of union that make ineffective the seductive attacks of these powers 
(log 6la-b, 77, 106-107, 127). Moreover, the bridal chamber for the Gnostic 
summarily represents the experience of salvation in the present evil age and the 
hope of blissful union in the pleromatic realm of eternal light (log 116-118, 123, 
125, 127). 

Philosophically, the concept of union may be a viable description of an 
existential encounter. Practically, however, it seems to open a Pandora’s box of 
loose styles of living. In addition, the use of ideas enunciated by Philip—tike the 
consort of Jesus and the imparting of grace through the spiritual kiss—are very 
suggestive of sexually involved theology. These ideas in the context of a theology 
of the bridal chamber provide considerable credance to the heresiologs’ attack on 
Gnostic immorality. 


CONCLUSION 


The views of the editor of this gospel are clearly those of a Gnostic who claims 
to be a Christian (log 6, 49, 59, 97, 102). Indeed, as indicated above, the Gnostic 
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is said to become a divine Christ (log 67). Who could wish for more! But what 
true Christian would not be troubled by such a wish? Encounter with the alien 
messenger, Christ, reminds the Gnostic of who he is and it calls him from the sleep 
of forgetfulness to be what he already is. This Christ is hardly the Christian Savior. 
He is instead a messenger who reminds a man of his real nature. Redemption does 
not involve forgiveness, but remembrance. The cross of Christ is not an atoning 
death, but an exemplary bodily escape from the world. And the resurrection is 
perceived not as the powerful victory of God over actual death and the forces 
of evil, but merely as a stylized awakening of man to his destiny. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the Christians strongly rejected such Gnostic teachings as those in the Gos 
Phil? The heart of the kerygma had in fact been removed from the Gospel. 

In this era that has been so affected by the work of Rudolf Bultmann, one cannot 
help but be reminded of his work Jesus,®* which appropriately is translated in 
English as Jesus and the Word.®® Bultmann’s Jesus is not the atoning Savior of a 
world which has willfully rejected God, but (like the Gnostic’s alien one) a mere 
messenger who challenges men to return to God’s pattern of obedience. Through 
encountering the kerygma (instead of gnosis), Bultmann’s obedient men become 
their best selves. Like the Gnostics, Bultmann too has skillfully bifurcated Jesus 
Christ. For him, Jesus is the man of Nazareth; but Christ, being sui generis with 
God himself, is the eternal I of faith. Certainly there are differences between Bult- 
mann and the Gnostics, as this writer has indicated elsewhere. But the similarities 
are striking. To charge him with Gnostic tendencies because his theology is primarily 
anthropology”® or because his view of the OT is extremely negative?’ would be 
simplistic. Built upon a Lutheran tradition, his ideas of faith are, indeed, dynamic 
and have been convincing to many.7? Yet, among the other problems, Bultmann’s 
splitting of Jesus Christ’s words from the Master’s redeeming work and his de- 
mythologizing of the cross and resurrection empty the Gospel of its intended 
meaning. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is submitted that—while the Church must look to her 
teachers to develop contemporary, comprehensible forms for transmitting the 
biblical proclamation to each new generation—the Christian community is duty- 
bound in every era to weigh carefully the theological patterns of its exponents of 
Scripture, because throughout the ages the use of biblical texts by expositors has 
not automatically guaranteed fidelity to the message of the Bible. 


*Tiibingen: 1951. 

“Trans. L. Smith and E. Lantero (New York: 1958). The Gnostic concern is with the words 
of the alien messenger. His words and his work are the same. 

“Borchert, “Is Bultmann’s Theology .. . ?” p. 228. 
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concept of man; cf. Theology of New Testament, trans. K. Grobel (New York: 1951), 1, pp. 
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ΘΕ, “Prophecy and Fulfillment,” Essays on Old Testament Hermeneutics, ed. C. Wester- 
mann, trans. J. L. Mays (Richmond: 1963), pp. 50-75. It is interesting to note that in his 
significant dissertation (Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die kynishch-stoishe Diatribe 
[Géttingen: 1910]), Bultmann specifically excluded a detailed investigation of the OT back- 
ground to Paul in order to concentrate on the Greek background. Such a limitation is a legit- 
imate practice for research, but it has practically become a life orientation. The paucity of 
references to the OT in his two-volume work on the theology of the NT bears witness to his 
neglect of the OT and exemplifies his perspectives as enunciated in the essay on “Prophecy 
and Fulfillment.” 

See, for example, Bultmann’s discussion of πιστεύω in TDNT, 6, pp. 174-228. 


II 
JESUS AND THE GOSPELS 


Chapter Six 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE 
LITERARY GENRE “GOSPEL” 


ROBERT H. GUNDRY 


Since Franz Overbeck’s famous statement in 1882 that a literature has its history 
in its forms, with the consequence that every true history of literature will be a 
history of form,! considerable interest has attached to the kind of book commonly 
called a “gospel.” The republication of C. W. Votaw’s old articles on the topic 
signals a recent increase of interest.* 

Writing in 1915, Votaw correlated the canonical gospels in their portrayals of 
Jesus and Greco-Roman biographies. All of the biographers, canonical as well as 
extra-canonical, according to Votaw, purposed to eulogize and idealize their heroes 
by selecting their heroes’ best sayings and most dramatic acts, frequently heightened, 
for hortatory rather than antiquarian aims. And all the biographers shared a lack 
of concern for completeness, of investigation into their heroes’ genetic relations to 
the environment, of interest in the personal development of their heroes, and of 
their heroes’ impact on the times. In other words, the canonical gospels belong 
to the genre? of popular biography well known in the Greco-Roman world. 

Yet, despite certain concessions in the direction of Votaw’s views, the classicist 
E. Norden had at the close of the nineteenth century declared the gospels a literary 
novelty.? Also writing before Votaw, P. Wendland had undermined any significantly 
positive correlation between the gospels and Greco-Roman biographies. Wendland 


Ἢ, Overbeck, “Uber die Anfange der patristischen Literatur,” HZ, 48 (1882), pp. 423ff. 
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Example Story: A Literary-Structuralist Approach,’” Paper presented to the SBL Seminar 
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drew sharp contrasts by playing up more than Votaw the popular style of the 
evangelists and the literary artistry of Greco-Roman biographers. He estimated as 
rather high the interest of the biographers in preserving the historical truth concern- 
ing their subjects, and as rather low their practical purposes related to their readers 
—and reversed these estimations in the case of the evangelists. Where Greco- 
Roman biographical tradition came down more or less whole, Wendland posited 
isolated units of popular traditions prior to the writing of the gospels. Votaw tended 
to trust in the basic historicity of dominical (as well as Greco-Roman biographical ) 
tradition, with the exception of the miraculous, but Wendland made the precanonical 
units of dominical tradition, including the nonmiraculous, subject to a high degree 
of change through popular use and imagination. The first evangelist Mark, according 
to Wendland, simply collected the bits and pieces of tradition, provided them with a 
literary framework, and prefixed them to the narrative of Jesus’ passion. As a 
popular storyteller, “Er [Mark] hat keinen ausgeprigten theologischen Standpunkt.” 
Therefore redaction included little more than the provision of chronological and 
geographical settings for the sake of a story line.° 

It remained for K. L. Schmidt, however, to bring the basic tenets of form 
criticism fully into relation with the question of the gospels’ literary genre. This 
Schmidt did in a lengthy contribution to the Festschrift for H. Gunkel.® Here we 
need also bring in the similar views of Schmidt’s colleagues in form criticism, M. 
Dibelius’ and R. Bultmann.® Schmidt began with a severe criticism of Votaw’s 
facile paralleling of the evangelists and Greco-Roman biographers. Whatever the 
similarities, they are superficial in that the biographers show themselves self- 
conscious litterateurs, whereas the evangelists do not. True biographers describe 
the extraction, descent, rearing, education, and development of their heroes. They 
paint a portrait that includes outward appearance, character, and personality. 
They attempt to penetrate their heroes’ motives, emotions, and private thoughts. 
Mark does none of these, and the remaining evangelists almost none. 

Votaw had recognized many of these lacks in the gospels, but he saw similar 
lacks in the popular biographies of the Greco-Roman sphere. Despite such similar 
lacks, however, Schmidt stood firmly against an estimation of the Greco-Roman 
biographies as “popular,” because, e.g., in The Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
Philostratus displays his literary designs. He aims to give the public a well-written 
book. His “I” permeates the book. At the start he advances his overall plan, 
explains the nature of his book, and identifies his sources. Philostratus strives for 
both completeness of information and good style. Not so the evangelists. 

Having criticized other proposed parallels to the gospels in pre- and non- 
Christian literature, Schmidt concluded that the gospels may have analogies (such 
as early tales about the monks, Saint Francis of Assisi, the great Maggid of the 


δ Wendland, Die Urchristliche Literaturformen, 2nd ed. (Tiibingen: 1912). See p. 201 for 
the quotation. Wrede’s The Messianic Secret had not yet made its mark! 

°K. L. Schmidt, “Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte, 
“ETXAPIZTHPION: Studien zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
ed. H. Schmidt (Gottingen: 1923), 2, pp. 50-134. 

*M. Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel (Cambridge: 1971 repr. of 1935 ed.); idem, “The 
Structure and Literary Character of the Gospels,” ΤΙ, 20 (1927), pp. 151-70. ᾿ 

®R. Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition, 2nd. ed., trans. J. Marsh (Oxford: 
1968), pp. 321-74, esp. pp. 368-74. 
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Hasidim in Poland, and Doctor Faustus in Germany), but they had no literary 
genealogy. Sociologically, they belonged to Kleinliteratur rather than Hochliteratur. 
With little interest in the past either for its own sake or for the benefit of posterity, 
the evangelists acted mainly as collectors of small units, and short collections of 
small units, of a tradition deeply affected by imagination, exaggeration, and 
other historical distortions common among ill-educated and uncritical people. The 
fervor of eschatological expectations and the consequent renunciation of this- 
worldliness did not allow flowering of literary art in the church. According to 
Dibelius, evangelistic preaching provided the evangelists with short anecdotes which 
they collected into gospels.® That struck Schmidt and Bultmann as too simplistic, 
however, because of the large amounts of unevangelistic material in the gospels. 
They convincingly pointed to apologetics and polemics, too—as well as to wisdom 
and catechetical instruction, exhortation, prophecy, apocalyptic, rules for church 
discipline, and so on. 

Thus the kerygmatic hypothesis came to birth: in expanded, illustrated, and 
written form, the gospels enshrined the kerygma of the early Church. That kerygma 
had to do not merely with a highly admired man but with the Christ of faith, and 
not merely with evangelism but with the entire life of the Church. Hence the gospels 
were not historical and literary, but dogmatic and cultic—‘expanded cult legends” 
in which the Hellenistic mythological interpretation of Christ had been superimposed 
on the story of Jesus. This explains the lack of specifically biographical interests on 
the part of the evangelists. And it means that the similarities between the gospels 
and certain pre- and non-Christian books are superficial. In the final analysis, so are 
the similarities with the tales of the early monks, Saint Francis, the Maggid, and 
Doctor Faustus. For despite external similarities as to popular origins, loose-knit 
mixture of episodes and dialogues, and the like, such tales lack a kerygma answering 
to the Christian kerygma which makes the gospels “sospels.” The novelty of that 
kerygma implies a literary parthenogenesis for the gospels. And their canonization 
left them without true offspring in the history of literature. 

In The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments,’° C. H. Dodd presented a 
variation on the kerygmatic hypothesis. The German form critics had Mark begin 
with largely isolated bits and pieces on which he imposed an outline. Dodd turned 
that schema upside down, with the result that Mark began with an outline into 
which he (and his successors) fit the bits and pieces. And rather than emphasizing 
popular cultic and dogmatic origins, Dodd pointed to the delay of the Parousia as 
causing in “finer minds” an upward valuation of the theological significance of Jesus’ 
earthly ministry—hence the writing of the gospels as various expansions of the 
kerygmatic outline. 

Dodd’s version of the kerygmatic hypothesis fell on hard days. More and more 
scholars tended to take the speeches in Acts as compositions reflecting Lukan 
theology rather than reportage of kerygmatic sermons. Schmidt’s analysis of the 
Markan framework as Markan rather than traditional’’ held sway over majority 
opinion, despite Dodd’s counter proposal.!2 The kerygmatic outline did not seem 
sufficiently or consistently evidenced in the sermons in Acts, and the points in the 


*For Bultmann, even the passion narrative came from originally isolated bits of tradition. 
2nd. ed. (London: 1936). 

"NK. L. Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu (Berlin: 1919). 
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outline seemed so general as to provide little help in an attempt to understand the 
structure of the gospels. The absence outside of the gospels of many details con- 
cerning Jesus’ life cast doubt on the notion that the evangelists used such details 
to fill out the kerygma. Conversely, elsewhere Jesus’ death and resurrection so 
dominated the kerygma that the large space devoted in the gospels to the public 
ministry of Jesus remained unexplained. 

Some of the criticisms of Dodd may today seem less than compelling. The tradi- 
tional character of the sermons in Acts continues to receive repeated defenses. We 
may wonder whether the details of the debate between Schmidt and Dodd on the 
Markan chronological and geographical framework really affect the general issues 
concerning the impetus behind the writing of the gospels and concerning the macro- 
structure of the gospels.1* After all, in Dodd’s kerygmatic outline the phrases 
concerning Jesus’ career are couched in the broadest possible terms. The six-point 
kerygmatic outline that Dodd proposed may not appear consistently enough to be 
considered a sufficient redefinition of the early kerygma, but it does serve as a 
compendium of themes variously used by early Christian heralds as occasion 
demanded and personal preference dictated.14 Far from being a liability, the 
generality of the kerygmatic themes enabled the evangelists to develop them freely 
with the traditions of Jesus at their disposal. Outside the gospels we may have more 
allusions to the ministry of Jesus than Continental form critics have admitted. But 
the absence of explicit references to Jesus’ ministry, limited as it was by a provincial 
setting in Jewish Palestine, indicates that the early Church kept information regard- 
ing Jesus free from admixture with later teaching suited to the needs of an inter- 
national body of believers scattered across the Roman Empire. Besides, the 
evangelistically oriented kerygma did not provide a very good handle on the churchly 
matters discussed in the epistles. And in addressing Christians, epistolary writers 
could take for granted a knowledge of the message by which their readers had been 
converted. 

But for the literary problem of the gospels, the real rub comes in the fact that 
the gospels contain large amounts of material not evangelistic. Just as it quickly 
became apparent that Dibelius’ catch-all explanation, mission-preaching, was far 
too simplistic because of the variegation of subject matter in the gospels, so also 
Dodd’s hypothesis falls over the same stumbling block. We might make the kerygma 
a compendium, not just of evangelistic themes, but of the didaché, too—i.e., of the 
entire theology of the early Church. But then its generality would leave it helpless 
to solve the literary problem of “gospels.” Why gospels instead of more epistles? 

At first blush we might suppose that Dodd answered that question by making 
the gospels a response to the delay in the Parousia: the public ministry of Jesus, in 
all its variegation, gained theological significance on account of its didactic and 
exemplary value to the ever-extending age of the Church. In that case, however, 
the kerygma did not in and of itself call forth the gospels. Rather, only after 
preachers had been proclaiming the kerygma for a long time—without the writing 
of gospels—did delay of the Parousia create a vacuum that needed filling. When 
for one decade after another futuristic eschatology failed to materialize, the history 


“Pace J. M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus (London: 1959), pp. 48-58. 
“Cf. R. H. Mounce, The Essential Nature of New Testament Preaching (Grand Rapids: 
1960), pp. 64-65, 76-79, 82-84. 
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of Jesus stepped in to fill the vacuum. That at once sets aside the kerygma as the 
true explanation of the gospels and leaves the question whether the gospels evince 
enough concern over a delayed Parousia for us to posit that delay as the decisive 
reason behind their writing. At least Dodd did not attempt to draw out such 
evidence. 

The kerygmatic hypothesis received another twist in Scandinavia. Where the 
Germans had posited a popular setting for the oral traditions, H. Riesenfeld and 
B. Gerhardsson posited a semi-rabbinical setting in which Jesus made his closest 
disciples memorize his teaching, with the result that they became “eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word.” They, rather than the masses in the Church, stood behind 
the dominical tradition. With the expansion of the Church there developed a need 
for written versions of the “holy word” for the sake of widespread availability. 
Therefore the gospels came into being.'® 

Despite a salutary emphasis on the role of memory in ancient pedagogics, and 
aside from other considerations, the inadequacy of this theory to explain the 
emergence of the gospels comes to light in the question, Where is a gospel concern- 
ing a rabbi other than Jesus? To be sure, we can read sayings from rabbis and 
short anecdotes concerning them. But such traditions appear only as fragments 
nearly lost in the vast continent of rabbinical literature. Their sparsity for the period 
before A.D. 70—i.e., for the period of Jesus’ lifetime—is notorious. And we do not 
have any discrete books dealing with a single rabbi and containing a narrative of his 
ministry, interspersed with more or less teaching material, to say nothing of the huge 
emphasis the evangelists devoted to the passion and resurrection of Jesus. 

Furthermore, the large amounts of narrative in the gospels (here we think above 
all of Mark, usually considered the first gospel) do not fit very well the model of 
the memorized holy word of a teacher. Of course, as Gerhardsson points out, pupils 
in ancient times learned not only their teacher’s words but also their teacher’s way 
of life, anecdotes concerning which they carried in memory. An anecdote here and 
there, however, does not correspond to the continuous story line in a gospel. And 
although the deeds of Jesus in many instances provided examples for emulation, 
the evangelists stressed the redemptive character of Jesus’ activity far more than 
its exemplary character. By contrast, the deeds of other rabbis were not portrayed 
as redemptive. 

Among the versions of the kerygmatic explanation of the gospels, then, that which 
bases itself on rabbinical pedagogics has never drawn many adherents. Dodd’s 


SH. Riesenfeld, “The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings,” SE, I (1959), pp. 43-65; B. 
Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript: Oral Tradition and Written Transmission in Rabbinic 
Judaism and Early Christianity, trans. E. J. Sharpe (Lund: 1961); idem, Tradition and Trans- 
mission in Early Christianity, trans. E. J. Sharpe (Lund: 1964). T. Boman in Die Jesus- 
Uberlieferung im Lichte der neueren Volkskunde (Géttingen: 1967) also stresses the role of 
memory. But he assigns the tradition in the gospels to a special class of narrators instead’ of 
Jesus’ closest disciples. Thus the semi-rabbinical, semi-academic setting is exchanged for that 
of catechetical classes in which subordinates to the apostles performed the menial task of in- 
structing new converts. Having drawn their information from Jesus’ closest disciples, these 
narrators arranged it into the sources of the gospels and the gospels themselves. Insofar as 
Boman orients his hypothesis to studies of Scandinavian folklore rather than Jewish peda- 
gogics, his presentation lacks some of the cogency of Riesenfeld’s and Gerhardsson’s hypoth- 
esis. The distinction between apostolic eyewitnesses, who did not rehearse dominical infor- 
mation, and subordinate narrators, who did—a distinction crucial to Boman’s hypothesis— 
seems very doubtful. 
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kerygmatic outline exercised a certain attraction for a short time. And the classical 
form-critical view that the gospels consist of collections of individual traditions and 
shorter collections thereof, though it lasted longest, has finally collapsed. Above all, 
E. Giittgemanns has incisively exposed the failure of the form-critical version of the 
kerygma to explain the gospels as wholes:!6 

First, form critics utilized the romantical notions of folklore that go back to 
J. G. Herder (1744-1803). Not only are those notions outdated, but also they have 
to do with oral tradition. To use them in explanation of the gospels fails to take 
account of the writtenness of the gospels. 

Second, form critics failed to see the significance of the passage of oral tradition 
into a written state. For them the writing of the oral traditions came about almost 
by accident. But why were those traditions written rather than carried on endlessly 
in an oral fashion? 

Third, form critics wrongly assumed a graduality in the collection of bits and 
pieces of tradition, with the result that our present gospels grew like Topsy with 
little rhyme or reason. Modern studies of folklore, on the contrary, disprove the 
theory of graduality in the association of small units. Such association takes place 
suddenly and on a large scale.!* 

Fourth, by treating a gospel simply as the sum of its parts, form critics failed to 
see the significance of the whole. But modern structural linguistics and Gestalt- 
thinking in general have taught us that just as a melody is more than the aggregate 
of its notes (the same notes might be scored differently! ), so also a piece of writing 
is more than an aggregate. In large measure its meaning consists in the whole as 
a whole. 

Fifth, form critics wrongly attributed an active role of creativity to the community 
and a passive role to the scribe satisfied to put down traditions largely as they came 
to him. Modern studies of folklore indicate, however, that passivity characterizes 
the community, which wants to hear her traditions told and retold with little change. 
Creativity belongs on the side of the storyteller, who will exercise his creativity to 
the limits imposed by the conservatism of the community. That puts the onus of 
responsibility for the writing of gospels on the evangelists rather than on the com- 
munity and her traditional kerygma. Consequently, in current redaction criticism 
the center of gravity has shifted to the Gestalt of the gospels and the authorial intent 
evident in the way an evangelist created that Gestalt by means of selection, revision, 
arrangement, and connection. But authors are more or less bound by literary 
conventions. In order to discover the intention lying behind the evangelists’ writing 
of gospels instead of books belonging to some other literary genre, the search for 
literary precedents to the gospels has revived. J. M. Robinson and H. Koester took 


*E, Giittgemanns, Offene Fragen zur Formgeschichte des Evangeliums. Eine methodolo- 
gische Skizze der Grundlagenproblematik der Form- und Redaktionsgeschichte, 2nd. ed. 
(Munich: 1971); idem, studia linguistica neotestamentica (Munich: 1971); idem, various 
articles in Linguistica Biblica, 1 (1970). English summaries of Giittgemanns’ thought are 
provided by W. G. Doty, “Fundamental Questions about Literary-Critical Methodology: A 
Review Article,” JAAR, 40 (1972), pp. 521-27; idem, “Linguistics and Biblical Criticism,” 
JAAR, 41 (1973), pp. 114-21; but readers will not want to miss the richness of Giittgemanns’ 
own discussion. 
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the lead in the new effort to classify the gospels in terms of literary precedents or, 
as they like to put it, to plot the “trajectories” of ancient Jewish and Greco-Roman 
literature along which the gospels may be located.'* Colleagues and students at 
Claremont and Harvard, along with members of the now disbanded Gospels Seminar 
of the Society of Biblical Literature, joined in the effort. 

Robinson began by plotting the trajectory of the genre ἰοροὶ soph6n—“sayings of 
the sages” or “words of the wise”—from Jewish wisdom literature (e.g., Proverbs ) 
to Gnostic literature, especially the Gospel of Thomas where the collection of 
dominical sayings with its incipit portrays Jesus as a wise man whose words convey 
life. Q lay along this trajectory. And Paul’s opponents in 1 Corinthians had imbibed 
the Spirit-Wisdom Christology of Q, a dehistoricizing Christology which reached 
even fuller development in the Gospel of Thomas. Thus, Koester went on to pro- 
pose, the Gospel of Thomas did not derive from later Gnostic spiritualizing of the 
teaching of Jesus found in the canonical gospels, but from Jesus’ “most original 
proclamation” concerning the secret coming of the kingdom—and this by way of a 
stream of tradition independent from the canonical gospels, and also independent 
from the Q used by Matthew and Luke. That Q domesticated the earlier sayings of 
the sage Jesus by injection of a traditional apocalypticism which identified Jesus with 
the future Son of man. Since, therefore, the authentic teaching of Jesus lacked such 
notions, “the Gnosticism of the Gospel of Thomas appears to be a direct continua- 
tion of the eschatological sayings of Jesus.”?” 

Besides Jewish wisdom literature, Robinson and Koester have also seen Hellen- 
istic aretalogies lying behind the canonical gospels.?° Taking their cue from pagan 
recitals of the supernatural deeds performed by “divine men” (philosophers, heroes, 
kings, and the like), Christian aretalogists produced collections of miracles done by 
Jesus.2! The resultant Christology of Jesus as a divine man informed and affected 
the opponents of Paul in 2 Corinthians.?? In such circles, accordingly, brute miracles 
constituted proof of Christianity and faith consisted of belief in Jesus as a worker 


1} M. Robinson and H. Koester, Trajectories through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: 
1971). This volume consists of a collection of articles that appeared earlier in various places. 
Besides these articles, see also J. M. Robinson, “Basic Shifts in German Theology,” Int, 
16 (1962), pp. 81-86; idem, “The Problem of History in Mark, Reconsidered,” USQR, 20 
(1965), pp. 130-47; idem, “On the Gattung of Mark (and John),” Perspective, p. ll=Jesus 
and Man's Hope, 1 (Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, 1970), p. 101; N. R. Petersen, Jr., 
“So-Called Gnostic Type Gospels and the Question of the Genre ‘Gospel,’” SBL Annual 
Meeting Papers, 1970, for Task Group on Gospel Genre, Gospels Seminar, M. J. Suggs, 
Wisdom, Christology, and Law in Matthew's Gospel (Cambridge, Mass.: 1970). In addition 
to what follows below, see the present writer’s review of Suggs’ book in Int, 27 
(1973), p. 369. 

*Koester, Trajectories, p. 175. 
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Men,” SBL 1972 Proceedings, 2, pp. 527-42. 
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: neal The NT apocrypha provide examples of further developments along 
this line. 

Mark and John responded by correcting the Christology of the miracle-collections. 
Mark did so by means of the messianic secret, an attempt to play down the glory 
of Jesus’ ministry in the tradition of miracles,?4 and by means of the ignominy of 
the cross.*5 John corrected the aretalogy of his signs-source by means of spiritualiz- 
ing the mighty works of Jesus—and this primarily through interspersing interpretive 
discourses and exposing the inadequacy of faith in miracles alone. Under this view, 
Mark and John take on the nature of aretalogies in parody. Losing uniqueness, 
they find their literary genealogy in the biographical aretalogies?* of the Hellenistic 
world. Not even as parodies do Mark and John regain a measure of uniqueness, 
for the aretalogical parody appears elsewhere, specifically, in Lucian of Samosata’s 
writings against Alexander and Peregrinus. 

The Pauline theology of the cross, by which Mark makes his aretalogy a parody, 
receives the designation “kerygma.” But how the meaning of the term has changed! 
Once it referred to communal tradition drawn and developed from the whole of 
Jesus’ ministry. Now it refers to an individual author’s correction of the tradition 
by means of an anti-aretalogical interpretation of the crucifixion.?" 

Matthew and Luke historicized the Spirit-Wisdom Christology of Q by framing 
Q within the narrative of Mark. That had the effect of blocking a Gnostic develop- 
ment of Q within the canon (but not outside the canon, as the Gospel of Thomas 
gives witness). Matthean redaction of the sources resulted in a manual of church 
order along the lines, or trajectory, of OT law, Jubilees, the Manual of Discipline, 
and the Didache. Luke’s redaction resulted in a kind of Hellenistic memoirs of 
Jesus, and, more significantly, in a revival of the aretalogy which Luke’s source 
Mark had taken over in order to criticize. The tragedy of Jesus’ passion became a 
triumphal exit. Luke’s second and associated volume portrayed the apostles as 
wonder-working divine men like their Master. Ironically, in Luke-Acts Paul’s 
Opponents in 2 Corinthians won canonicity for their views. 

In summary, the historical Jesus ministered as a dispenser of wisdom and died 
a martyr. Oral tradition “expanded” the “facts.” The conventional genres, (1) say- 
ings of the wise and (2) aretalogies, led to the isolation, extraction, and writing of 
suitable parts of the dominical tradition. At the same time there occurred further 
expansion of the tradition according to the expectations within those genres. Mark 
and John did their correcting, Matthew and Luke their combining. We are left, then, 


“Because of its minor role, we may by-pass Koester’s discussion of “revelation discourses” 
(Trajectories, pp. 193-98). 
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without a literary genre “gospel.” Mark and John fall into the genre of biographical 
aretalogy, Matthew into that of rules for life in a community, and Luke-Acts (for 
we cannot tolerate the isolation of Luke from Acts) into that of “history’?* heavily 
laden with aretalogy. Properly, the term “gospel” carries no meaning as to literary 
genre. It can refer only to a motif, the theologia crucis. 

We need, however, to examine this construct critically. Robinson’s regular use of 
the transliteration logoi sophdn leaves a questionable and possibly false impression 
that logoi was largely a technical term for written collections of sayings. The term 
may rather have referred to sayings in their original spokenness instead of their later 
writtenness, and, very generally, to a large number of words en masse or to indi- 
vidual words within a single saying. Robinson’s documentation provides many 
examples of such possibilities to anyone who refuses to read the texts woodenly.”® 
Greater attention to these possibilities would diminish the evidence adduced for 
what appears in the discussion as a nearly ubiquitous and formalistically conceived 
genre logoi sophén in late Judaism, early Christianity, and Gnosticism. Furthermore, 
not everywhere does soph6n go with logoi either explicitly or implicitly. Some logoi 
have little or no connection with wisdom.*® Although these considerations do not 
destroy all the evidence for a genre “sayings of the sages,” the pervasiveness—and 
therefore influence—of such a genre shrinks. 

Should we grant a trajectory of “sayings of the sages” and its importance in the 
milieu of the NT, the question of Q arises. Should we further grant not only the 
sxistence of Q but also its writtenness as a single document (with the possibility of 
different editions left open),?! a question remains. Even though the Gospel of 
Thomas be put on the trajectory “sayings of the sages,” does Q belong there? A look 
at the section “Logia (Jesus as the Teacher of Wisdom)” in Bultmann’s The History 
of the Synoptic Tradition? will reveal a surprisingly large amount of material not 
necessarily to be characterized as wisdom, and the remainder very often appears in 
the Markan tradition rather than Q.3% Since Q and prior collections of sayings 
admittedly contained not only wisdom sayings but also “legal statements... . , 
prophetic sayings (including I-words, beatitudes, and woes), and parables,”** why 
limit ourselves to the single possibility that the wisdom sayings, by no means 


In the Hellenistic and Jewish sense, of course, not in the sense of von Ranke. 
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—and this vis-a-vis appearance in Mark, Q, and special sources. 

“Koester, Trajectories, p. 138. 
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dominant, cast the aura of “Wisdom” over the whole? Why not rather call Q, say, a 
book of laws, or rules, because of the legal statements? We surely have literary 
precedents for that kind of book. Or, as usually reconstructed, Q rather looks like 
an OT prophetical book in that it begins with the inaugural call of Jesus into a 
prophetic ministry at his baptism, contains the preaching of Jesus with a minimal 
amount of narrative, and closes without an account of his death. (Cf. the portrayal 
of Jesus’ death in Q as the death of a prophet, prophetic Christology in general, 
and the revival of prophecy in the early church.**) To be sure, Q contains wisdom- 
sayings. But so do the prophetical books.3* Therefore the structure of Q and the 
proportion of wisdom-sayings in it would have to favor our taking Q as a member 
of the genre “sayings of the sages.” Yet such evidence has not come to light. 

But should we even further grant that, along with the Gospel of Thomas, Q 
belonged to the genre “sayings of the sages,” it remains possible—and perhaps 
probable—that Q derived from early tradition and that the Gospel of Thomas took 
sayings into that genre out of the canonical gospels rather than out of an early 
edition of Q.** If we can think that the writer of Q and/or his predecessors extracted 
sayings from a mixture of words and deeds in the precanonical tradition concerning 
Jesus’ ministry, we can just as easily think that the writer of the Gospel of Thomas 
and/or his predecessors extracted sayings from the mixture of words and deeds in 
the canonical gospels. Indeed, many (and maybe most) students of the Gospel of 
Thomas see in it large scale dependence on the canonical gospels.*® The Gospel of 
Thomas then loses its value as a handle on Q and the development of the canonical 
gospels. 

Since the Gospel of Thomas \acks apocalyptic expectations, emphasizes a 
radically realized eschatology of the kingdom, and offers the revelation of divine 
wisdom in Jesus’ words, Koester says that the source of the Gospel of Thomas did 
the same.°° But the form of Q used by Matthew and Luke in Western Syria con- 
tained those elements. Therefore, concludes Koester, the Gospel of Thomas de- 
pended on an earlier, eastern edition of Q lacking them. But we should expect 
absence of apocalyptic and the like in a Gnostic document whatever its source(s). 
Such absence favors derivation from an independent and more original stream of 
dominical tradition no more than it favors purgation of canonical tradition. The much 
later date of the Gospel of Thomas and the undeniable wholesale interpolation of 
Gnostic ideas and sayings tip the scales in favor of Gnostic editing of mostly 
canonical sources. That editing included purgation as well as distortion, amplifica- 
tion, and sheer addition. The necessity of positing a different Q, and one much 


“See especially R. H. Fuller, The Foundations of New Testament Christology (New York: 
1965). pp. 125-29; and cf. the prophetical use of the term “words” in Jer. 1:1 (“the words of 
Jeremiah”) and Amos 1:1 (“the words of Amos”). See also Boman, Die Jesus-Uberlieferung, 
pp. 105-106; and H.-W. Bartsch’s emphasis on the priority of the proclamation of the king- 
dom among the disparate materials in Q, “Entwicklungslinien der friihen Christenheit,” TLZ, 
97 (1972), p. 729. ; 

See, e.g., J. W. Whedbee, Isaiah and Wisdom (Nashville: 1971). 

“Of course, such a view does not rule out Gnostic production of additional sayings or 
some borrowings from extra-canonical traditions. 

“Koester himself provides the beginnings of a bibliography in this respect (Trajectories, 
pp. 130-31, n. 45). 

“Koester might have said that the writer of the Gospel of Thomas purged those elements 
from his precanonical source, but then someone might ask why the writer of the Gospel of 
Thomas could not have purged the canonical sources. 
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farther distant in time from its representative (the Gospel of Thomas) than the 
usual Q from its representatives (Matthew and Luke), exposes the weakness of 
Koester’s hypothesis. 

The collections of miracles which hypothetically stand behind Mark and John 
also come into question. Supposing for the moment the actuality of such collections, 
we still do not necessarily have aretalogies in them. Not only does the expression 
“divine man” fail to appear in the gospels (or anywhere else in the NT), but also, 
false distinctions aside,!° in Jesus’ miracles we note an absence of self-serving and 
self-glorification, the failure to perform sometimes just for the sake of making an 
impression, the lack of curiosities, burlesque, and fantasy.*! These differences from 
comparable pagan literature leave us doubtful about the aretalogical character of 
whatever precanonical collections might have supplied stories to the evangelists. 
Jesus’ miracles look more like salvific miracles such as we meet in the OT.*? 

But did collections of miracles in fact stand behind parts of Mark and John? The 
differences in recent reconstructions!® engender doubt concerning our ability to 
verify such collections or to rule out Mark himself as the first to arrange some of 
Jesus’ miracles together. The stylistic unity of John will always haunt those who 
argue for a Signs-source behind John. The argument from Johannine aporias, put 
forward in lieu of stylistic dissimilarities, lapses into a hypercriticism which would 
find similar aporias in material known certainly to be unmediated.** Even appeal to 
the “second sign” in John 4:54 will not carry conviction so long as the verse may 
be taken to mean, quite naturally and harmoniously with 2:23; 3:2; and 4:45, that 
Jesus once again performed a miracle after coming into Galilee from Judea. 

More broadly, H. C. Kee has shown that we do wrong to speak of aretalogies 
as an ancient form of biographical writing in which the author divinized the hero by 
ascribing miracles to him. So-called aretalogies have a diversity of materials that 
precludes our lumping the writings together into “aretalogy.” We may speak of 
precanonical collections of miracles, Kee thinks, but we ought not to draw the 
inference that they represented divine-man Christology. Pagan parallels do not 
support apotheosis by ascription of miracles.*® Much less did the ascription of 


“Smith (“Prolegomena,” pp. 178-79) justifiably complains of false distinctions. 

σῇ, A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East (New York: 1927), p. 386. See also L. 
Sabourin, “Hellenistic and Rabbinic ‘Miracles,’” BTB, 2 (1972), pp. 305-307. 

“Of course, they are epiphanic, too, but only insofar as they are salvific, a point unappre- 
ciated by P. J. Achtemeier, “The Origin and Function of the Pre-Marcan Miracle Catenae,” 
JBL, 91 (1972), pp. 198-221. For the OT and un-Hellenistic Jewish features of Jesus’ mir- 
acles, see O. Betz, “The Concept of the So-called ‘Divine Man’ in Mark’s Christology,” Studies 
in New Testament and Early Christian Literature. Essays in Honor of Allen P. Wikgren, ed. 
D. Ε. Aune (Leiden: 1972), pp. 234-39. 

“See J.-M. van Cangh, “Les sources de l’Evangile: les collections pré-marciennes de mir- 
acles,” RTL, 3 (1972), pp. 76-85, and literature cited there. See also D. L. Tiede, The Charis- 
matic Figure as Miracle Worker (Missoula: 1972), pp. 255-69, for both discussion and further 
literature, and pp. 269-85 for the same on John. 

“Cf, the satire on H. Conzelmann’s hypercriticism of Acts 27 by R. P. C. Hanson, “The 
Journey of Paul and the Journey of Nikias,” SE, IV (1968), pp. 315-18. 

SH. C. Kee, “Aretalogy and Gospel,” JBL, 92 (1973), pp. 402-22. Kee’s own stress on 
apocalypticism behind and in Mark admittedly fails to solve the riddle of the genre “gospel”: 
“For the overall pattern of a gospel, Mark had no literary precedent” (ibid., p. 422). Apoc- 
alyptical books had nothing like the story line in Mark (inauguration, ministry of miracles and 
teaching, passion, resurrection), and Mark lacks apocalyptic stocks in trade such as celestial 
journeys, visions, and bizarre figures of speech. 
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miracles to human beings result in apotheosis in the culturally closer parallels of 
Jewish literature from the OT through the Talmud. 

Yet more damagingly, D. L. Tiede has demonstrated the erroneousness of think- 
ing that as the tradition concerning Jesus moved out into the wider Hellenistic 
world, aretalogists spun miracle stories around him in order to portray him as a 
wonder-working divine man. For in literary circles of the first century Hellenistic 
divine men gained authentication from their exemplification of moral virtue. Only 
in the literature of the late second and the third centuries of our era did miracles 
successfully encroach upon the sphere of divine men. (This holds true also with 
reference to the rabbis.) Up to that time writers took pains to play down traditions 
of the miraculous in portrayals of men as divine.*® 

The less authenticity we see in the canonical gospels, the more “pull” we require 
on the part of the literary genres—‘sayings of the sages” and apotheosizing aretalo- 
gies in our discussion—in order to account for the inauthentic material. The huge- 
ness of the amounts of material attributed by trajectory critics to the “pull” of the 
genres almost necessitates reification of the genres. But close inspection fails to 
disclose the required strength of momentum for those genres during the period of 
the NT. 

In turning from backgrounds to the canonical texts themselves, for the sake of 
discussion let us suppose the establishment of apotheosizing aretalogy as a pre- 
canonical genre of writing. Could we say even then that by means of parody Mark 
produced an aretalogy in reverse? Essential to an affirmative answer is Conzelmann’s 
topsy-turvy view that Mark imposed the messianic secret on super-Christological 
material as a corrective drawn from his theology of the cross. But Mark did not 
develop and apply the messianic secret with any consistency. That fact, which led 
Wrede to attribute the secret to pre-Markan tradition, exposes the fundamental 
weakness that only on the assumption of a unified and pervasive messianic secret 
could we suppose that Mark focused the commands to secrecy sharply against the 
miracles. The assumption, however, is false.47 Moreover, the blatancy and savagery 
of the attacks on Alexander and Peregrinus by Lucian of Samosata (in contrast to 
his equally eulogistic praise of Demonax) make Mark’s messianic secret seem toc 
subtle for generic subclassification of Mark with Lucian’s attacks. Besides, Lucian 
wrote not until the latter half of the second century a.p. As a result, it is doubtful 
that we have any literary tradition of aretalogy in reverse. 

Similarly, we cannot deny John’s insistence on a faith that penetrates more deeply 
than mere recognition of power. But the statement of purpose in John 20:30, 31. 
“*, . these [signs] are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing ycu may have life in his name,” comes at the very close 


““Tiede, Charismatic Figure, with references to well-known treatments of the topic by 
Reitzenstein, Bieler, Windisch, Georgi, H. D. Betz, Hadas and Smith, Weeden, and others. 
The pre-Christian association of miracles and divine men in nomliterary circles does not help 
the aretalogical hypothesis, for that hypothesis needs a pre-Christian literary tradition in order 
to justify the hypothesizing of collections of Jesus’ miracles which, it is further thought, 
gave rise to Mark and John. 

*W.C. Robinson, Jr., “The Quest for Wrede’s Secret Messiah,” Int, 27 (1973), pp. 10-30, 
esp. pp. 26-27. Cf. E. C. Hobbs, “Norman Perrin on Methodology in the Interpretation of 
Mark: A Critique of ‘The Christology of Mark’ and ‘Toward an Interpretation of the Gospel 
of Mark’,” Christology and a Modern Pilgrimage: A Discussion with Norman Perrin, ed. 
H. D. Betz (Claremont: 1971), pp. 87-90. 
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f the gospel proper—which is strange if John had as a primary purpose the 
orrection of aretalogical Christology. Its position disagrees with such a purpose 
ven though we assign it to the signs-source, for John would hardly have let his 
ospel end with a statement needing correction, if not outright refutation (cf. 
4:11). 

The accounts of Jesus’ resurrection—told by Mark in terms of its awe inspiring- 
ess and in John reaching its climax in Thomas’ “My Lord and my God!”—do not 
zad like corrections of a divine-man Christology. Nor does the exclamation of 
fark’s centurion at the foot of the cross, “Truly this man was the Son of God!” 
ust as John’s prologue indicates agreement with Thomas’ confession, the textually 
robable introduction to Mark’s gospel, “The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
‘hrist, the Son of God,” shows that Mark delighted in the high Christology of the 
enturion’s exclamation (cf. 14:61-62). Not the ignominy but, as with the resurrec- 
on, the awesomeness of the manner and circumstances of Jesus’ death—the dark- 
ess, the loudness of Jesus’ outcries, the rending of the veil from top to bottom 
—provide Mark’s point of emphasis. And these comments merely skim the surface 
f what might be said along such lines. 

We may agree that Luke-Acts belongs to the category of historical writing. But 
id Matthew write a Christian manual of discipline? The designation is too narrow. 
Vhat of Matthew’s interest in proof from prophecy? And we should have to regard 
$ unimportant to Matthew the large amounts of historical narrative which he 
icluded all around the five dominical “discourses.” Significantly, N. R. Petersen, 
r., qualifies his description of Matthew as a manual of discipline with the joker 
historicized.” But for a manual of discipline there appears in Matthew too much 
istorical narrative, including some that the evangelist himself has added to Markan 
‘adition. The story of the nativity is a good example. Also, Petersen has to deny 
1at Matthew had “any particular interest” in the passion narrative “at 811. 5. Why 
1en did Matthew punctuate that narrative with a fulfilment quotation (27:9-10), 
onform phraseology to the OT (26:3, 4, 15, 28, 52; 27:24, 34, 43, 574°), and add 
schatological signs to the rending of the veil (27:51-54)? Being Matthew’s own 
ontributions, these items do not look like excess baggage forced on Matthew by 
is sources. We dare not assume that the intent of an evangelist, and thereby the 
enre of his book, come to light only in his distinctive emphases or, here, in only 
ne of his distinctive emphases. Matthew’s undoubted emphasis on the rules of the 
ingdom should not afflict us with tunnel vision. 

We may conclude that sayings of sages, aretalogies, and manuals of discipline are 
roving to be generic disappointments. The genre criticism fostered by redaction 
fiticism and traced in trajectories fails. 

One more line of enquiry remains, the theological. Votaw’s attempt to set the 
ospels inside the framework of ancient biographical writing aimed at the presenta- 
on of Jesus as primarily a teacher of ethics ἃ la theological liberalism in the early 
ventieth century, for ancient biographers purposed “to eulogize their subjects, or 
) affect political opinion and action, or to teach uprightness and usefulness by 
xample” and “to exhibit and perpetuate their [the biographees’] teaching.”°° On 


**N. R. Petersen, Jr., “So-Called Gnostic Type Gospels,” p. 26. 

“See the relevant discussions in R. H. Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St. 
fatthew’s Gospel (Leiden: 1967). 

“Votaw, Gospels and Contemporary Biographies, pp. 7, 9, passim. 
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the other hand, the literary uniqueness of the gospels, as assessed by Schmidt, serve 
neo-orthodoxy. The kerygma ruled out the parallelomania of the religionsgeschich 
liche Schule. Sui generis, the gospels dropped into the history of literature as foreig 
bodies in the manner in which the Word of God comes into the world. Moreove 
their folkloristic character went along with the separation of faith from the que: 
of the historical Jesus in favor of an existential (we might almost say “folkloristic” 
faith.®} 

Not happy with a theoretically complete divorce of Christian faith from know 
edge of the historical Jesus, Dodd attempted to bring back a fair measure « 
historical content by means of the kerygmatic outline of Jesus’ ministry. In 
toned-down neo-orthodoxy, the main facts about Jesus gained assurance; the deta 
remained existentially negotiable. According to the Continental version of tt 
kerygma, early Christians proceeded away from the historical Jesus. According | 
the British version of the kerygma, early Christians returned to the historical Jest 
through failure of the Parousia to materialize. 

The Continental kerygma grew into Bultmann’s program of demythologizatio. 
With the exposure of form criticism’s inability to explain the phenomenon of tt 
gospels as wholes, Giittgemanns has undertaken to continue demythologization t 
means of “Generative Poetics.” Existentialist analysis has given way to discovery ι 
the “deep structure” of the documents. Thus, when we have stripped away specifi 
concerning the miraculous, the eschatological and apocalyptic, and so on, tt 
gospels stand before us as, say, tragedies with comic endings. It remains to be see 
what theological returns will come from this kind of demythologizing, which hi 
only started. 

Wanting to go farther in altering Bultmannian theology, E. Kasemann called fc 
a new quest of the historical Jesus in order to avoid doceticism and Enthusiasmus. 
Hand in hand with redaction criticism, the new quest brought back genre criticisr 
j.e., the correlating of the gospels and other ancient literature in a manner rem 
niscent of the old quest. Once again the gospels have appeared as part of tt 
history of literature, but this time not in the cubbyhole of biographical literatu: 
pure and simple—rather, in turbulent cross currents of genres such as sayings of tl 
sages and aretalogies. Robinson and Koester have now brought these literary mov 
ments under the aegis of process theology for the sake of creative reinterpretation | 
changing situations. 

Taking a cue from W. Bauer’s diagnosis of early Christian theology as consistir 
in competitive theologies rather than orthodoxy embattled by heresies,°* Robinsc 
and Koester evaluate the theologies of the literary trajectories related to the gospel 
In the trajectory from (early) Q to the Gospel of Thomas and onward, the teachit 
of Jesus appears as revealed eternal truth by virtue of its disengagement from tl 
historical circumstances of Jesus’ life. Matthew’s and Luke’s checking that docet 
tendency through the insertion of (later) Q into a framework of historical narrati' 
puts a ban on any theology which professes revealed eternal truth. Likewise, Mark 
and John’s critiques of aretalogy illegitimize all supernaturalistic theology from tl 


“See Schmidt, “Die Stellung,” pp. 130-34. 

°F, Kisemann, “The Problem of the Historical Jesus,” Essays on New Testament Them 
(London: 1964), pp. 15-47. Cf. J. M. Robinson, New Quest. 

SW. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, ed. R. A. Kraft and G. Krod 
trans. Philadelphia Seminar on Christian Origins (Philadelphia: 1971). 
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precanonical collections of miracles through Luke-Acts'* and the Apocryphal 
Gospels and Acts up to modern day evangelicalism and fundamentalism. 

What then is true orthodoxy? The radical historicizing—i.e., humanizing—of 
Jesus by means of the theology of the cross. Because of the cross, incarnation comes 
to mean demythologization. All else merits being branded as heresy, for “the 
criterion is the humanness and radical revelation in Jesus, which makes it impossible 
even to speak about Jesus’ divine qualities.” That in turn “renders impossible the 
attainment of transhistorical, supernatural, and otherworldly qualities as a part of 
man’s existence.” Nothing remains “but to be humanly responsible to an existing 
visible community: agape (Gal. 5:6, 22; cf. 6:22ff.).”55 And so by a devious route 
we have returned to early liberalism’s ethic of love as the sum and substance of the 
Gospel and test of orthodoxy. 

The humanity of Jesus, rather than accurate information about his ministry, now 
provides our touchstone. Therefore the historicizing of Jesus does not imply any 
large measure of historicity in the gospels. Taking the next and logical step, 
N. Perrin has dissolved the historicizing of Jesus into present religious experience: 
“The voice of the Jesus of the Gospels is the voice of living Christian experience 
οὖν the evangelists and the tradition they represent are indifferent as to whether this 
experience is ultimately related to anything said or done in Galilee or Judea before 
the crucifixion.” The gospels reflect “ἃ situation in which distinctions between past, 
present, and future tended to be lost as the present experience of Jesus as risen led 
to a new understanding of the future and of the past.”5* Thus in a backwards trajec- 
tory we have been hurled back through the ethics of Harnack and Ritschl to a 
Schleiermacherlich emphasis on experience. 

We have to ask, however, why a conviction that the Lord spoke presently to the 
Church should have resulted in the antedating of his present utterances. Belief in 
the resurrection of Jesus and in the gift of his Spirit would seem rather to have 
eliminated the requirement and reduced the desire to practice antedating. Only if 
Jesus were thought still to lie in the grave awaiting resurrection at the last day 
would the early Christians have had compelling reason to assign later “revelations” 
to the earthly Jesus. A living Lord did not need to speak in the past tense—or be 
made to do so—as the messages to the seven churches in Revelation 2-3 give 
evidence. 

In a petitio principii, Perrin denies that those messages are characteristically 
Christian just because they are not antedated to the earthly Jesus. But we ought not 
to overlook the claim of Paul to have the Spirit on matters not covered by the earthly 
Jesus (1 Cor. 7:40) and his careful separation of Jesus’ past teaching from his own 
present teaching (1 Cor. 7 passim). Nor should we forget the failure of the Jesus of 
the gospels to discuss such burning issues in the early Church as circumcision, and 
the practically complete limitation of Son of man Christology to the gospels. The 
gospels differ in form from Revelation 2-3, then, not because present religious 
experience has made the tenses “flow together” but precisely because early Chris- 


ἪΝ B. the mixed estimate of Luke (-Acts) as rightly blocking a docetic possibility in Q 
and wrongly reviving the aretalogy of collections of miracles. 

“Quotations come from Koester, Trajectories, pp. 146-52. 

SN. Perrin, What Is Redaction Criticism? (Philadelphia: 1969), pp. 74, 76-77. See also 
idem, “The Literary Gattung ‘Gospel’—Some Observations,” ExpT, 82 (1970), pp. 4-7. 
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tians knew the difference between past statements of the earthly Jesus and present 
statements of the exalted Christ. 

As for orthodoxy and heresy, both Bauer’s denial of that antithesis and the 
slipperiness of truth in process thought forestall the fixing of any standard such as 
humanitarian agape over against other theologies. Koester has made it triply hard 
for himself to distinguish orthodoxy and heresy, for he has adjudged the trajectory 
from (early) Q to the Gospel of Thomas as closest to Jesus’ original proclamation 
of the secret presence of God’s kingdom and yet he regards that trajectory as 
docetically heretical. Of course, if only the humanizing fact of the death of Jesus 
matters and not the content of his teaching, closeness to the original proclamation 
loses its virtue. But why then choose the death of Jesus as our touchstone? On the 
other hand, if theological value does inhere in Jesus’ teaching and if (as Koester 
thinks) Jesus taught an unapocalyptic, radically realized eschatology, Paul’s op- 
ponents in 1 Corinthians were right. Koester makes us decide between the theology 
of the cross and realized eschatology, i.e., between Paul, reflected in Mark and John, 
and the historical Jesus, sage of eternal truth. Interestingly, Koester chooses Paul. 
Such a choice would not be necessary, however, if we were to take seriously Paul’s 
other emphases on the resurrection and exaltation of Christ, the gift of the Spirit, 
the union of believers with Christ, and the Parousia with attendant events—and if 
we were to allow that Jesus, too, made theological expressions concerning his 
suffering and death (as, e.g., in the Words of Institution) and spoke in terms of 
futuristic eschatology as well as realized eschatology. 

Supernaturalism in the gospels presents the biggest bugaboo. Some have attributed 
it to the folkloristic habits of the uneducated but inventive hoi polloi. Others have 
attributed it to the “pull” of a literary genre on self-conscious authors. (In fact, 
recent genre criticism of the gospels has stemmed largely from desire for a natural- 
istic literary explanation of the stories of Jesus’ miracles.) But if aretalogists did not 
yet apotheosize human beings by attribution of miracles and if study of folklore 
discovers conservatism on the part of communities, the problem of the shortness of 
time between the ministry of Jesus and the evangelists’ narrations of the supernatural 
becomes more acute than ever. As we have seen, the gospels resist categorization in 
terms of prior and contemporary genres of literature. But why? The more we deny 
or doubt the historicity of the materials (including the miracles) in the gospels, the 
more that question becomes difficult to answer. We leave the gospels’ literary 
uniqueness without an adequate historical cause. 

On the other hand, high estimation of historicity would supply the missing cause. 
We could then say that the configurations and particulars®’ of Jesus’ career shattered 
literary conventions (with the partial exception of Luke-Acts). The diversity of the 
dominical material then arose out of the complexities of real life. Being early, the 
canonical gospels reflected those complexities. The literary separation of materials 
according to types began and increased with the passage of time. We can see its 
beginning already in the canonical gospels with the separation of narrative and 
discourse by Matthew and John. In a later document such as the Gospel of Thomas 
we have discourse (properly, sayings) purged of narrative almost entirely. The 
mixture in the canonical gospels, however, shows that the facts still dominated 


“By failing to include enough particulars, Dodd did not go far enough. Of course, the 
general conclusion above demands thorough, detailed redoing of gospel criticism. 
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the writing.5* Otherwise we should have expected purer materials. The greater the 
disparity between literary contents and historical actualities, the greater the likeli- 
hood of conformity to established conventions of writing. Conversely, the less 
conformity to established conventions of writing, the greater the likelihood of 
agreement between literary contents and historical actualities. The unsuccessfully 
denied uniqueness of the gospels’ literary form therefore derives from the uniqueness 
of Jesus’ life and ministry.5® Admittedly, it remains a matter of judgment how we 
ought to assess the difficulty of believing in the supernatural over against the weight 
of data such as that considered here. In view of that data, however, we might do 
well to take W. Pannenberg’s limitation of the principle of analogy with full serious- 
ness in our thinking about the miraculous.® 

With the philosophical question put up for sale, what finally ought we to say about 
the gospels and genre? The less specific the meaning of “genre,” the easier a place- 
ment of the gospels in a prior literary tradition. But then the concept of genre 
regressively loses its usefulness in our attempt to d’scover authorial intention. To 
maintain the usefulness of the concept of genre and also to keep in line with ordinary 
usage, we need to insist on a modicum of specificity. But then it becomes hard to 
place the gospels. 

We might say that the gospels arose out of an ancient practice of writing down 
biographical material concerning admired men. But that helps very little and falls 
short of genre criticism by failure to say anything about shared sorts of information, 
their structural arrangement, and the intended purpose of the resultant medium of 
communication. When we delve into such specifics of the gospels, differences from 
precanonical and current biographical literature loom large. Where are the parallels 
to the shared structure and information apparent in all four gospels—account of 


“Here we confront another reason to question the existence of Ὁ. Markan priority is 
another matter. Some of the apocryphal gospels contain a mixture of narrative and discourse. 
But their authors sought to conform to a convention of writing by then established in Chris- 
tian circles, viz., the canonical gospels. According to the axiom, those writers’ desire to con- 
form led them to fantasize. J. A. Baird comes to some of the above conclusions in “Genre 
Analysis,” The Genre of the Gospels (Working papers of the Task-group on the Genre of the 
Gospels; Missoula: 1972), pp. 1-28, and other material in manuscript kindly shared by Baird 
with the present writer. Yet the “synoptic modes” from which he argues are limited largely to 
dominical sayings. Thus Baird does not adequately come to grips with the gospels as wholes. 
E.g. what are we to make of the modal analysis in which Lucian’s Demonax appears as the 
most closely parallel of all Greco-Roman parallels to the synoptics even though Demonax 
lacks miracle stories, a birth narrative, a passion narrative, and a resurrection narrative? The 
parallel rests primarily on teaching material and secondarily on travel narratives, analyzed 
modally. Apparently a predisposition in favor of teaching material has entered the very 
construction of the “modes” and to some degree has predetermined the outcome of the anal- 
ysis. Nevertheless, Baird makes positive points worth considerably more attention than his 
computer/audience criticism has received thus far. 

“On the other hand, had the evangelists written conventional books, historicity would only 
have lost an argument in its favor. Inauthenticity would not necessarily have gained an 
argument for itself, since facts can be written up in conventional as well as unconventional 
ways. The element of historicity provides only slight justification for Justin Martyr’s desig- 
nation of the gospels as “memoirs,” for the structure of the gospels and the sorts of informa- 
tion included remain unexplained. 

See, e.g., W. Pannenberg, Jesus—God and Man (London: 1968), pp. 98-99; idem, Basic 
Questions in Theology (Philadelphia: 1970) 1, pp. 40-50. Naturally, the limitation of the 
principle of analogy applies to all questions of history, not just to Jesus’ resurrection (Pan- 
nenberg’s special concern). 
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introduction into public activity, record of authoritative teaching and miraculous 
deeds, report of trial and death, and indications of resurrection—all with the pur- 
pose of edifying and/or converting readers religiously? 

Genre criticism allows variation, of course. We see variation in the gospels: 
Matthew and Luke prefix birth stories and genealogies; John prefixes a statement 
concerning preexistence and incarnation; Matthew and John separate narrative and 
discourse; Luke adds an ascension and a second volume to show the ongoing 
activity of the hero through his followers, and also Hellenizes the whole by dedicat- 
ing the two volumes to Theophilus, by setting the story in a larger historical context, 
and by playing on the motifs of travel and shipwreck. The portraiture of Jesus 
differs, too: Mark portrays the Son of God who defeats the power of Satan and 
demons; Matthew portrays the Messiah who fulfills prophecies and teaches law; 
Luke portrays the righteous innocent who does good deeds (cf. Acts 10:38-39a); 
John portrays the Logos who interprets the Father. These redactional differences do 
not obliterate those outstanding features common to the gospels, however, and they 
fall within the limits allowed a genre. 

For two reasons, however, we probably ought not to speak of a genre known as 
“gospel.” First, to speak of gospel as a “genre” implies a literary tradition of that 
kind prior to our gospels. Yet, as we have seen, the canonical gospels stand too far 
removed to be associated with other literary tradition meaningfully or helpfully. 
Second, the features common to the gospels may have derived largely from docu- 
mentary relationships among them rather than generic tradition preceding them.® 

Consequently, from the standpoint of the first century we may speak legitimately 
of “gospels,” as a group of similar books in the NT, but not of a genre “gospel.”® 
At best, ancient literary tradition provided some precedent to the evangelists for 
writing documents concerning a personage. But the special characteristics of the 
gospels require more of an answer to the question, Why were the gospels written? 
The high estimate of historical authenticity deriving from the literary uniqueness 
of the gospels leads to a further (and old) answer. The spread of the Church far 
from its place of origin and the dying off of Jesus’ original disciples created a felt 
need for records. Since Christians had not yet divorced theology and history, those 
records turned out to be both theological and historical. Theological concerns for 
the present required editorial activity and resulted in differences among the gospels; 
historical concerns for the past forestalled fantasizing and resulted in common- 
alities among the gospels. 


‘Disputes of detail do not eliminate the point. John presents a special problem if he did 
not know the synoptics. But if he wrote to supplement the synoptics, as some of the early 
fathers held, we have a negative kind of documentary relationship with the other gospels. 

"Tt remains possible that from a later standpoint we may speak of a genre “gospel” be- 
ginning with the canonical gospels and carried forward subsequently. 


Chapter Seven 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE YEAR OF 
OUR LORD’S CRUCIFIXION FOR 
NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


HAROLD W. HOEHNER 


The two greatest events in history were the crucifixion and the resurrection of our 
Lord. The Roman world judged Christ as an insignificant preacher in an insignificant 
land. To his Jewish contemporaries he was a rabble rouser espousing heretical 
teaching worthy of death. Yet his seemingly undistinguished death has become not 
only the bedrock of Christianity but also the most important death in history. It 
seems strange, then, that for such a significant historical event there should continue 
to be controversy as to its exact date. One can pinpoint the date of the death of 
many world rulers, but this death of greatest significance is yet debated. 


THE VARIETY OF THE DATES 


Various dates for the death of Christ have been proposed, ranging from A.D. 21 
to A.D. 36. 

Eisler proposed that Jesus died in A.D. 21 for a violent messianic doctrine.’ He 
based his view on the apocryphal work of the Acts of Pilate. The other extreme, 
proposed by Keim,? followed by Hausrath*? and Lake,‘ is that Christ died in the 
spring of A.D. 35 or 36. The adherents of this view feel that since the Jews believed 
that Aretas’ (the Arab king of Petra) defeat of Antipas in A.D. 36 was divine 
revenge for Antipas’ beheading of John the Baptist,5 John’s and Jesus’ death must 
be placed as close as possible to A.D. 36. 


1R. Eisler, ΙΗΣΟΥΣ BASIAETS OY BASIAEZAZ (Heidelberg: 1929), I, p. xxxiii; ITI, pp. 
165, 254-70, 439-529; and the English condensed version The Messiah Jesus and John the 
Baptist, trans. by A. H. Krappe (New York: 1931), pp. 16-20, 313, 363-70, 457-512. 

"T. Keim, The History of Jesus of Nazara, trans. by A. Ransom, IV (London: 1879), pp. 
222-23, n. 2; VI (London: 1883), pp. 234-44. 

9A, Hausrath, A History of the New Testament Times: The Time of Jesus, trans. by C. 
T. Poynting and P. Quenzer, 2nd. and 3rd. ed. (London: 1880), MN, p. 122, n. 4. 

‘K. Lake, “The Date of Herod’s Marriage with Herodias, and the Chronology of the 
Gospels,” The Expositor, 8th series, IV (1912), pp. 462-77. 

Jos., Antiq. XVIII. 5. 1-2 (113-17). 
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Between A.D. 21 and 36 there are advocates for nearly every year. Only the more 
prominent dates, with some of their adherents, are here listed: Meyer® and King@ 
argue for A.D. 27; Winter, A.D. 28:3 Turner,® Loisy,!° and Holscher,!! a.p. 29; 
Olmstead,’* Blinzler,}® Madison,!4 Ruckstuhl,!5 and Jeremias,!® A.p. 30; Anderson,!7 
Bammel,!® and Stauffer,!® a.p. 32; and Fotheringham,2° Ogg,2! Maier,22 and 
Reicke,*3 a.D. 33. There is, therefore, obviously, a great diversity. The task before 
us is to limit these options and come to a date that best fits the evidence. 


THE LIMITATION OF THE DATE 


There are certain lines of evidence from sacred and secular history which limit 

the possibilities for the crucifixion date. 
The officials of the crucifixion. The gospels (Matt. 26:3, 57; John 11:49-53; 
18:13-14) explicitly speak of Caiaphas as the high priest involved in the trial of 
Jesus. He was the high priest from A.D. 1824 to the Passover of A.D. 37.325 Thus the 
crucifixion must have occurred sometime between A.D. 18 and the Passover of 
A.D. 36, since Caiaphas was deposed at the Passover of 37. 

Likewise, the gospels (Matt. 27:2-26; Mark 15:1-15; Luke 23:1-25; John 
18:28—19:16), as well as Acts (4:27) and a pastoral epistle (1 Tim. 6:13), attest 
that Jesus was tried by the prefect Pontius Pilate. The tenure of Pilate’s rule in Judea 
is outlined by Josephus. First, since his predecessor Valerius Gratus held office for 


°F, Meyer, Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentums (Stuttgart and Berlin: 1923), III, p. 
171. 

7C. King, “The Outlines of New Testament Chronology,” CQR, CCLXXVIII (1945), pp. 
145-47, 153. 

ΒΡ Winter, On the Trial of Jesus (Berlin: 1961), p. 175, ἢ. 5. 

°C, H. Turner, “Chronology of the New Testament,” A Dictionary of the Bible, ed. by 
J. Hastings, et al., 1 (1898), pp. 411-15. 

A. Loisy, Les Evangiles Synoptiques (Paris: 1907-8), I, pp. 386-89; II, p. 490. 

"Ὁ, Hdlscher, “Die Hohenpriesterliste bei Josephus und die evangelische Chronologie,” 
Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akadamie der Wissenschaften—Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse, XXX (Heidelberg: 1940), p. 26. 

2A. T. Olmstead, Jesus in the Light of History (New York: 1942), pp. 279-81. 

14] Blinzler, The Trial of Jesus, trans. I. and F. McHugh, 2nd. ed. (Westminster, Md.: 
1959), pp. 72-80. 

4L, P. Madison, “Problems of Chronology in the Life of Christ” (unpublished Th.D. 
dissertation, Dallas Theological Seminary, 1963), pp. 149-63. 

FE. Ruckstuhl, Chronology of the. Last Days of Jesus, trans. by V. J. Drapela (New York: 
1965), pp. 1-12. | 

167. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, trans. by N. Perrin, 3rd. ed. (London: 
1966), pp. 36-41. 

"R. Anderson, The Coming Prince, Sth. ed. (London: 1895), pp. 97-105. 

%E. Bammel, “Φίλος τοῦ Καίσαρος," TLZ, LXXVII (1952), pp. 205-10. 

“E. Stauffer, Jesus and His Story, trans. by Ὁ. M. Barton (London: 1960), pp. 91-110. 

J. K. Fotheringham, “The Evidence of Astronomy and Technical. Chronology,” 175, 
XXXV (1934), pp. 142-62. 

"G. Ogg, The Chronology of the Public Ministry of Jesus (Cambridge: 1940), pp. 244-77. 

=P. L. Maier, “Sejanus, Pilate, and the Date of the Crucifixion,” CH, XXXVII (1968), 
pp. 3-13. 

3B. Reicke, The New Testament Era, trans. by Ὁ. E. Green (Philadelphia: 1968), pp. 
183-84. 

*Jos., Antiq. XVIII. 2. 2 (35). 

*Jos., Antiq. XVIII. 4. 3 (90-95); cf. H. W. Hoehner, Herod Antipas (Cambridge: 1972), 
Appendix VIII, pp. 313-16. 
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eleven years,” all of which fell within Tiberius’ reign (A.D. 14-37), Pilate’s reign 
could not have begun before Α.Ὁ. 25. Second, Josephus states that Pilate ruled for ten 
years and that Tiberius died before Pilate reached Rome.?? It is most likely that he 
left Judea in the winter of A.D. 36/37.28 Therefore, Pilate’s reign would have been 
the ten-year period from A.D. 26 to 36, and Christ’s crucifixion must have been 
between these dates. 

This, therefore, eliminates the A.D. 21 date proposed by Eisler based upon the 
apocryphal Acts of Pilate (which Eusebius did not consider credible®®) published 
by the Emperor Maximinus in A.D. 311. Eisler’s theory makes havoc of the chronol- 
ogy of Josephus, and numismatic evidence supports Josephus’ chronology.®° Eisler’s 
view also makes havoc of the chronology of the Bible, for Luke 3:1-2 states that 
the commencement of John the Baptist’s ministry was in Tiberius’ fifteenth year, 
that is, A.D. 28/29. On Eisler’s view, John’s ministry began eight years after Jesus’ 
death! The many textual emendations Eisler makes to support his theory renders it 
immediately suspect.?1 Contrary to Eisler, therefore, Christ’s crucifixion had to be 
sometime between the years A.D. 26 and 36. 

The day of the crucifixion. The next step that must be taken to pinpoint further the 
year of Christ’s crucifixion is to determine the day Jesus died, both the day of 
the week and the day of the month. 

Although there has been much debate on this subject,?? all four gospels indicate 
that Jesus was crucified on a Friday. First, all the gospels state that the day following 
crucifixion was the Sabbath (Matt. 28:1; Mark 15:42; Luke 23:56; John 19:31). 
Second, they indicate that the visit of the women to the tomb was on the day after 
the Sabbath—the first day of the week, namely Sunday (Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:2; 
Luke 24:1; John 20:1). But having established that the crucifixion occurred on a 
Friday, one must also determine on which day of the Jewish month Christ was 
crucified before further consideration may be made. 

On the tenth day of Nisan (April/March) the Jews selected a lamb for Passover 
(Exod. 12:3). On Nisan 14 the lamb was slain “between the two evenings” (Exod. 
12:6; Lev. 23:5; Num. 9:3, 5). According to Josephus, the Jews slew the paschal 
lamb from the ninth to the eleventh hour,** that is, from three to five P.M. It seems 
then that the phrase “between the two evenings” means the time when the sun began 
to decline and its actual disappearance. Therefore, the lamb was slain in the after- 
noon of Nisan 14 and eaten after sunset “that night” (Exod. 12:8). 

The problem arises when one looks further into the biblical narrative. The 
synoptic gospels (Matt. 26:17; Mark 14:12; Luke 22:7-8) state that on the first 
day of the Unleavened Bread when the Jews sacrificed the Passover lamb, the 
disciples went and prepared for Jesus to eat the Passover. Therefore, after the Pass- 


*Jos., Antiq. XVIII. 2. 2 (35). 

“Jos., Antiq. XVIII. 4.2 (89). 

*Hoehner, Herod Antipas, pp. 313-16. 

“Eus., HE I. 9. 3. 

“Cf. P. L. Hedley, “Pilate’s Arrival in Judea,” JTS, XXXV (1934), p. 57; E. Stauffer, 
“Zur Miinzpragnung und Judenpolitik des Pontius Pilatus,” LNC, I/II (1950), pp. 495-512, 
esp. pp. 506-9. 

*For a fuller discussion, see Ogg, Chronology of the Public Ministry, pp. 282-85. 

“For a fuller discussion, see Η. W. Hoehner, “Chronological Aspects of the Life of Christ, 
Part IV: The Day of Christ’s Crucifixion,” BS, CXXXI (1974), pp. 241-49. 

™Jos., Wars VI. 9. 3 (423). 
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over lamb was slain, Jesus ate with his disciples, and on the next day, Nisan 15, he 
was crucified. On the other hand, according to the gospel of John (19:14), Jesus’ 
trial and execution was on the “day of preparation for the Passover.” The day of 
preparation for the Passover was the day on which the Passover lamb was slain, 
that is, Nisan 14. Therefore, according to John, Jesus was crucified on Nisan 14. 
This is supported in John 18:28 where it is said that the Jews who took Jesus to the 
Praetorium did not go in so that they might not be defiled but might eat the Passover, 
which indicates that the Jews had not yet eaten the Passover when Jesus was tried. 
Thus Jesus was crucified on Nisan 14 when the paschal lamb was slain. Further 
support comes from Paul (I Cor. 5:7), where Christ is portrayed as “our paschal 
lamb [who] has been sacrificed.”*4 

Basically, one must resolve whether or not Jesus ate a Passover meal and whether 
or not the synoptics and John used the same method for reckoning days. The 
apparent discrepancy between the synoptics and John is a difficult one, and it is 
beyond the scope of this article to resolve [1.35 Suffice it to say, the biblical tenor 
views Jesus as the supreme Passover lamb to deliver his people out of bondage. 
Therefore, it is best to take it that Jesus died as the ultimate paschal lamb when a 
great host of paschal lambs were slain on the afternoon of Nisan 14. The evidence, 
therefore, points to a Friday crucifixion that occurred on Nisan 14. 

The contribution of astronomy. Having concluded that Jesus died on a Friday and 
on Nisan 14, one must determine which years within the previously established 
limits of A.D. 26-36 that Nisan 14 fell on Friday. 

The Jewish month was a lunar month having no less than twenty-nine and no 
more than thirty days. The first day of the month was determined from the new 
moon. Of course, the new moon is not visible. But one or two days after the new 
moon, a faintly glowing moon sickle appears. When two trustworthy witnesses 
informed the priestly calendar commission, under oath, that they had seen the new 
moon, the day would be declared the first of the new month. When there was a 
problem of visibility, the commencement of the new month could not be postponed 
for more than a day. Because of new data from various calendars, as well as an 
advancement in astronomical knowledge, one is able to determine within minutes 
the new moon of the Jewish calendar at the time of Christ. Astronomers can 
determine the days of the week on which Nisan 14 fell in Christ’s time with great 
probability. 

There have been several studies in this regard, and their conclusions are that the 
only possible times Nisan 14 fell on Friday were in the years of A.D. 27, 30, 33, 
and 36.36 Of these, A.D. 27 is the least likely astronomically. In that year it is 
probable that Nisan 14 fell on Thursday rather than Friday. The year a.D. 30 has 
also been debated, but it is reasonably certain that Nisan 14 was a Friday that year.*” 


“This is also supported by the Gospel of Peter 3 and Ὁ. Sanh. 43a. 

“This author believes the problem is resolved by recognizing that the synoptics used the 
Galilean method of reckoning days whereas John used the Judean system of reckoning. See 
Hoehner, “Chronological Aspects... , Part IV,” pp. 249-62. 

*Cf. J. K. Fotheringham, “Astronomical Evidence for the Date of the Crucifixion,” JTS, 
XII (1910), pp. 120-27; idem, “Evidence of Astronomy,” pp. 155-62; Ogg, Chronology of the 
Public Ministry, pp. 261-77; idem, “The Chronology of the Last Supper,” Historicity and 
Chronology of the New Testament (London: 1965), pp. 92-96; Jeremias, Eucharistic Words, 
pp. 36-41. : ase 

*Jerimias, ibid., pp. 39-40. 
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In conclusion, then, the calculations of astronomers would limit the probable 

years of Christ’s crucifixion on Friday, Nisan 14 to the years 30, 33 and 36, with 27 
as an unlikely possibility. 
The ministry of Christ. Having limited the crucifixion date to the years of A.D. 30, 
33, 36, and possibly 27, it is now appropriate to discuss how these years concur 
with the ministry of Christ. First to be considered is A.D. 27. In order to deal with 
this, one must look at the commencement of Christ’s ministry. Having gone into 
more detail on this subject in another article,®* I will state here only the results that 
are relevant to the present problem. Luke 3:1-2 indicates that John the Baptist’s 
ministry started in Tiberius’ fifteenth year, which was A.D. 28/29. Jesus’ ministry 
followed this, and therefore the A.D. 27 date is not only questionable astronomically 
but impossible biblically—if one takes Luke 3:1-2 seriously. This is confirmed in 
John 2:20 where at the first Passover of Christ’s ministry he speaks of the temple 
edifice having stood for forty-six years. Since it was completed in 18/17 B.c., 
forty-six years later would bring the date to the year A.D. 29/30. Therefore, the 
A.D. 27 date is not a viable option for Christ’s crucifixion. 

Second, in considering the other extreme, the A.D. 36 date, Luke 3:1 also makes 
shipwreck of such a late date. There is no indication in the gospels that Jesus’ 
ministry lasted six years. The adherents of this date, as mentioned above, base it 
on the supposition that John the Baptist was not beheaded until shortly before 
A.D. 36. According to Josephus, the Jews attributed Herod Antipas’ defeat by 
Aretas in A.D. 36 to revenge by God for the beheading of John.®® Those who hold 
this view think that Josephus implies that Herod Antipas’ defeat occurred not long 
after he had beheaded John. It is important to note that the reason for John’s 
beheading was that Herodias did not like his interference in their affairs. In marrying 
Herodias, Herod Antipas got rid of his first wife, who was Aretas’ daughter. Accord- 
ingly, it is thought that Aretas’ retaliation would have occurred soon after his 
daughter returned home. Josephus clearly indicates, however, that the divorce was 
the beginning of hostilities*® and that other incidents such as the boundary disputes 
finally led to war.*! Certainly Aretas would wait for the most opportune time. And 
that was in A.D. 36, shortly after the Romans had been engaged in a struggle 
against Artabanus III, king of Parthia. At that time Aretas would have had little 
fear of defeat.*? So it is not necessary to see an immediate revenge by Aretas, and 
thus John’s death need not be sometime near A.D. 36. 

Therefore, this late date for the crucifixion, based on an inference from Josephus 
that John the Baptist’s death must have occurred very shortly before the time of 
Herod Antipas’ defeat by Aretas, is only an inference and nothing more. This theory 
makes havoc of the gospels’ chronology; whereas if one follows the gospels’ 
chronological framework, one can fit in the events in Josephus very easily. It is 
better to base one’s chronology on the gospels than on what in effect is only an 
inference from Josephus. Hence, the A.D. 36 date for crucifixion is unacceptable. 

This leaves only two plausible dates for the crucifixion, namely, a.p. 30 and 33. 


347, W. Hoehner, “Chronological Aspects of the Life of Christ, Part II: The Commence- 
ment of Christ’s Ministry,” BS, CXXXI (1974), pp. 41-54. 

“Jos., Antig. XVIII. 5. 2 (116-19). 

“Jos., Antig. XVIII. 5.1 (113). 

ΜῈ Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, new Eng. ver. 
rev. and ed. by G. Vermes F. Millar, and M. Black (Edinburgh: 1973), I, p. 350. 

“Cf. Hoehner, Herod Antipas, pp. 251-57. 
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There are a great number of scholars who hold to A.D. 30 as the date for Christ’s 
crucifixion. However, if one accepts John’s ministry beginning in Tiberius’ fifteenth 
year, A.D. 28/29 (Luke 3:1-2), then Christ would have had a ministry of only 
about one year. There are those who followed Ramsay by stating that one must 
reckon from the time of the decree when Tiberius became co-regent with Augustus.** 
This would make the commencement of John’s ministry around A.D. 25/26 and 
Jesus’ ministry shortly thereafter. This view is untenable for the following two 
reasons. First, there is no evidence, either from historical documents or coins, 
that Tiberius’ reign was ever reckoned from his co-regency. Second, those who 
accept this theory are not in agreement as to the beginning of the co-regency. 
Therefore, other scholars who hold to the a.p. 30 crucifixion, such as Blinzler,*4 
feel that one must reckon according to Syrian chronology—especially since Luke 
was born in Syria, where Tiberius’ first year would be from August 19, Α.Ὁ. 14 to 
Tishri 1 (September/October) and therefore the fifteenth year would be Tishri 1, 
A.D. 27 to Tishri 1, 28. John the Baptist’s ministry began then, and Christ’s ministry 
followed shortly thereafter. But is one sure that Luke reckoned in this manner, 
especially since he was writing to Theophilus, a Roman official? It would seem 
that he would have used a Roman system, reckoning either from Tiberius’ accession 
date or the Julian calendar.*® Blinzler feels that A.D. 28 as marking the com- 
mencement of Christ’s ministry is substantiated by John 2:20, where the temple 
had been in continuous construction for forty-six years since Herod began to build 
it in 20/19 B.c.** But Christ is talking about the temple edifice (ὁ ναός), which was 
completed in 18/17 B.c., as having stood for forty-six years—that is, to the Pass- 
over of A.D. 30—rather than the temple precincts (τὸ ἑερόν), which were still in the 
building process.*” Finally, Blinzler states that with this reckoning Christ had a 
ministry of two years and some months. Although one may agree that, since John 
mentions only three Passovers (John 2:13; 6:4; 11:55), Christ’s ministry need not 
be more than two years, this view ignores the time note in John 4:35 and does not 
adequately explain the chronological setting for the unnamed feast of John 5:1.*8 
In addition, this view requires a transposition of chapters 5 and 6 of John’s gospel. 
A three-year-and-some-months ministry of Christ better explains the evidence. 

In conclusion, the a.D. 30 crucifixion is not the best possibility because: (1) it 
has some (not great) difficulty astronomically; (2) it has difficulty in fitting Luke 
3:1-2 into Christ’s life, unless one reckons according to the Syrian chronology— 
which it is not at all sure Luke was using; (3) it attempts to explain John 2:20 as 
referring to Herod’s rebuilding the temple precincts, when actually the passage is 
talking about the temple edifice; and (4) it limits Christ’s ministry to a little over 
two years and does not explain the time note of John 4:35 or the unnamed feast of 
John 5:1. 

This leaves only A.D. 33 as the most viable date for the crucifixion. First, it is 
sound astronomically. Second, it is not limited to one dating system for reckoning 


“W. M. Ramsay, Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? 2nd. ed. (London: 1898), pp. 199-200, 
221. 

“Blinzler, Trial of Jesus, Ὁ. 73. 

‘See further discussion by Hoehner, “Chronological Aspects,” pp. 41-48. 

*Blinzler, Trial of Jesus, p. 74. 

“See Hoehner, “Chronological Aspects,” pp. 49-52. 

‘“For a discussion of this, see Ogg, Chronology, pp. 1-149, 289-304. 
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the commencement of the Baptist’s ministry in Tiberius’ fifteenth year (Luke 3:1-2). 
Although this author prefers to date the beginning of John’s ministry from the 
accession of Tiberius, or by the Julian calendar, which results in A.D. 28/29, other 
systems could be utilized, depending on how long John ministered before Jesus 
began his ministry. Third, it allows for a ministry of more than three years begin- 
ning in the summer or autumn of Α.Ὁ. 29 and ending at the Passover of A.D. 33. 
Fourth, it adequately explains John 2:20 as the temple edifice which had stood for 
forty-six years since it was completed, so that the Passover of A.D. 30 was Christ’s 
first Passover of his ministry. Fifth, one needs no transposition of John 5 and 6. 

Two objections are raised against the A.D. 33 crucifixion date. The first and most 
prevalent one is that one cannot have the crucifixion so late because it would 
interfere with the date of Paul’s conversion and the apostolic age.*® One could 
reverse this question, however, and ask if Paul’s conversion is placed too early in 
the objector’s scheme.®° In the end one does not determine the chronology of the 
gospels on the basis of the chronology of the apostolic age or vice-versa. 

The second objection raised is that with the a.p. 30 crucifixion, Jesus began his 
ministry in A.D. 27/28 and he would have been only thirty or thirty-one years of age 
if one assumes that he was born in the winter of 5/4 B.c. This fits well with Luke 
3:23. Luke’s statement that Christ was “about thirty years of age,” however, is 
elastic. Assuming his birth to have been in the winter of 5/4 B.c. and the commence- 
ment of his ministry in the summer or autumn of A.D. 29, he would have been 
thirty-two years of age with his thirty-third birthday approaching in the winter of 
A.D. 29/30. This is in keeping with the tenor of Luke 3:23, and the objection is not 
weighty enough to be a serious obstacle. Both of these objections are easily answered 
and do not detract from the soundness of the A.D. 33 date for Christ’s crucifixion. 

In conclusion, the A.D. 33 crucifixion date best fits the evidence of astronomy and 
the chronological aspects of the life of Christ. 

The contribution of history. Interestingly enough, secular history not only agrees 
with this conclusion but confirms it as the most viable date. 

In the trial of Jesus, Pilate is pictured as one who was submissive to the pressures 
of the Jews who were demanding that he hand Jesus over to them, whereas he is 
described by his contemporary Philo®! and later by Josephus®? as one who was 
greedy, inflexible, and cruel, and who resorted to robbery and oppression. This 
difference between the biblical narrative, on the one hand, and Philo and Josephus, 
on the other, can be explained. 

It is probable that when Pilate succeeded Valerius Gratus as prefect in Judea in 
A.D. 26 he was appointed by the equestrian Lucius Aelius Sejanus. Sejanus had 
gained one of the two highest positions an equestrian was able to attain, namely, 
the prefect of the Praetorian Guard, which was ‘the elite corps of 9,000 soldiers of 


“Jeremias, Eucharistic Words, p. 39, n. 1; G. B. Caird, “The Chronology of the NT,” 
IDB, I (1962), p. 603. Cf. also W. G. Kiimmel, Introduction to the New Testament, trans. by 
A. J. Matthill, Jr. (Nashville: 1966), pp. 179-81. 

“In fact, the present author worked on Paul’s chronology assuming the Α.Ὁ. 30 cruci- 
fixion date, with the result that he dated Paul’s conversion at a.p. 35; cf. H. W. Hoehner, 
“Chronology of the Apostolic Age” (unpublished Th.D. dissertation, Dallas Theological 
Seminary, 1965), pp. 154-56, 200-204, 381. 

"Philo, Leg. ad Gai. 301-2. 

“Jos., Antig. XVIII. 3. 1 (55-59); Wars II. 9. 2-4 (169-77). 
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the imperial palace. But beyond this, by A.D. 26 or 27, when Tiberius retired to the 
island of Capri, Sejanus was virtually in full control of the government.®? Sejanus 
was a dedicated anti-Semite*4 who wanted to exterminate the Jewish race.*° 

Apparently Pilate implemented Sejanus’ anti-Jewish policy in Judea.** Almost 
immediately after his arrival in Judea in a.p. 26°" Pilate introduced Roman 
standards with the embossed figures of the emperor into Jerusalem.*® The Jews’ 
indignation was aroused and, as a result, they sent a delegation to Caesarea to plead 
for their removal.*® Finally, after five days of demonstration, Pilate realized that the 
Jews would rather die than violate their laws, and so he ordered the removal of 
the standards. 

Josephus’ second recorded conflict between Pilate and the Jews was when Pilate 
seized funds from the Corbanus, the temple treasury, for constructing an aqueduct 
in Jerusalem.*° Later when Pilate visited Jerusalem, the Jews besieged him with 
angry clamor, and he, realizing the possibility of an uprising, instructed his soldiers 
to mingle among the crowd dressed as civilians armed with hidden clubs. When the 
protest became more pronounced, the soldiers, on a pre-arranged signal, drew the 
clubs from under their tunics and began to beat the people, killing many.® 

In Luke 13:1 some people came to Jesus® and told him of the Galileans whose 


Tac., Ann. IV. 41, 57, 67; Dio. LVIM. 1; Suet., Tib. XXXIX-XLI; cf. F. B. Marsh, The 
Reign of Tiberius (London: 1931), pp. 181-83. 

*Philo, Flacc. 1. 

Philo, Leg. ad Gat. 159-61. 

“For further discussion of Pilate’s rule, see Hoehner, Herod Antipas, pp. 172-83. 

“Josephus (Antiq. XVIII. 3. 1 [55]) states that the troops were going to their winter quar- 
ters in Jerusalem. If Megillat Taanit IX (for text and discussion, see S. Zeitlin, “Megillat 
Taanit as a Source for Jewish Chronology and History in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods,” 
JOR, X [1919 and 1920], pp. 239, 241, 259-61) is speaking of the same incident, it means 
that the standards were removed on Chislev 3. According to Parker and Dubberstein, Chis- 
lev 3 would have been December 2, a.p. 26 (R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, Babylo- 
nian Chronology 626 B.C.-A.D. 75, 2nd. ed. (Providence: 1956], p. 46). 

SJos., Antig. XVIII. 3. 1 (55-59); Wars II. 9. 2-3 (169-74); cf. C. H. Kraeling, “The Epi- 
sode of the Roman Standards at Jerusalem,” HTR, XXXV (1942), pp. 263-89. 

“Apparently it was not the standards per se but the embossed figures of the emperor 
(προτομὰς Καίσαρος) that bothered the Jews (Jos., Antiq. XVIII. 3. 1 [55]; cf. Wars 11. 9. 2 
(169]). The Jews had allowed other rulers to bring standards without images into Jerusalem 
(Jos., Antig. XVIII. 3. 1 [56]. Also, according to Jos. Antig. XVIII. 3. 1 (59), the εἰκόνες 
were removed from Jerusalem (though Jos. Wars Il. 9. 3 [174] the σημαῖαι were removed). 
It seems that the Jews objected in this case on the basis of a rigid interpretation of their law 
against the making of images (cf. Exod. 20:4; Deut. 4:16; also J.-B. Frey, “La question des 
images chez les Juifs. A la lumiére des récentes déscouvertes,” Bib, XV [1934], pp. 273-82). 
Specifically, the prohibition was against the production or use of any representation of men 
or animals (cf. E. Bevan, Holy Images [London: 1940], pp. 48-49; E. R. Goodenough, Jew- 
ish Symbols in Greco-Roman Period, IV (New York: 1954], pp. 11-24). 

“Jos., Wars Il. 9. 4 (175-77); Antiq. XVHI. 3. 2 (60-62). With regard to this treasury, 5. 
Zeitlin states: “The money in this treasury was not in the same category as the communal 
money of the Temple, but was considered private property held as a religious trust. It consisted 
of the sums deposited by the Nazarites for thir sacrifices and was not used for any other 
purpose” (The Rise and Fall of the Judean State, 1 (Philadelphia, 1967], p. 143). 

‘Eus., HE. II. 6-7, quotes Jos. Wars Il. 9. 4 (175-77) verbatim, except an alteration in the 
length of the aqueduct. 

“The words παρῆσαν δέ τινες are better translated “they came” or “they had come” rather 
than “they were present”; cf. A. Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel according to Luke, 4th. ed. (Edinburgh: 1905), pp. 337-38; J. M. Creed, The Gospel 
according to St. Luke (London: 1930), p. 180; J. Blinzler, “Die Niedermetzelung von 
Galilaern durch Pilatus,” NovT, ΠῚ (1957), p. 25, n. 2. 
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blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. It has been suggested that the story 
was fabricated by those reporting it to Jesus,** but there is no convincing reason to 
doubt its authenticity.** Surely this portrayal of Pilate in the biblical narrative is in 
keeping with that in Josephus and Philo. Although it is not possible to know exactly 
when it occurred, certainly it was during Christ’s ministry, probably at one of the 
great Jewish festivals (possibly the Passover of A.D. 32) when the Galileans would 
have been in Jerusalem. This incident would only make for enmity between Pilate 
and the Galilean tetrarch, Herod Antipas. 

Finally, since the standards affair failed, Pilate issued offensive coins, a crosier 
symbolizing the Roman emperor worship, in A.D. 29/30 for purposes of indoctrina- 
tion. 

How could all these insults continue without the protest of the Jews to the Roman 
government? But such a Jewish protest was not a problem as long as Sejanus was 
in full control. Any complaint sent to Tiberius would be destroyed by Sejanus before 
it reached the island of Capri.°* Sejanus was making every effort to gain more 
power, possibly to become emperor himself. He even poisoned Tiberius’ son Drusus 
in A.D. 23.87 Tiberius was so mesmerized by Sejanus that he did not suspect him of 
the murder. With the removal of Drusus, Tiberius considered the sons of Germani- 
cus (a nephew of Tiberius who died in A.D. 19) as his successors.°* But Sejanus 
disposed of Germanicus’ wife, Agrippina, and her two oldest sons—only Gaius sur- 
vived because Sejanus fell before he was able to get rid of him.® 

Sejanus was rising to even greater heights, and in A.D. 29 the Senate voted that 
his birthday should be publicly observed.7° By A.D. 30 he was so influential that 
senators and other high officials looked upon him as if he were actually the 
emperor.?! Finally Tiberius’ suspicions were aroused, and he secretly appointed 
Naevius Sertorius Macro as prefect of the Praetorian Guard and sent him to Rome 
to overthrow Sejanus. Macro tricked Sejanus by confirming a rumor that Tiberius 
was going to grant him the tribunicia potestas—supreme authority over Roman civil 
affairs. Sejanus, overjoyed with the announcement, rushed into the Senate. Macro 
took control of the Praetorian Guard while the letter from Tiberius was read in the 
Senate and Sejanus was denounced. On that day, October 18, A.D. 31, Sejanus was 
executed.*? 

This, no doubt, caused immediate tremors throughout the Empire, especially to 
those who were appointed by Sejanus. Tiberius had been anti-Semitic (possibly 


“For a brief discussion of this, see T. W. Manson, The Sayings of Jesus (London: 1949), p. 
65. 
“Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom, 3rd. ed. (London: 1936), p. 65; Blinzler, 
Trial of Jesus, p. 179; Winter, Trial of Jesus, p. 176, n. 9. 

“Stauffer, “Miinzpragnung und Judenpolitik,” pp. 495-514; idem, Jerusalem und Rom (Bern 
and Miinchen: 1957), pp. 17, 134 n. 7. 

“Tac. Ann. IV. 41. 

™Tac., Ann. IV. 8; Suet., Tib. LXIT. 1; Dio LVII. 22. 1-4. 

“For a discussion of the bitter party struggles in Rome at that time, see F. B. Marsh, 
“Roman Parties in the Reign of Tiberius,” AHR, XXXI (1926), pp. 233-50. 
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influenced by Sejanus), as seen by his expulsion of the Jews from Rome in A.D. 19.” 
But now he was more favorable toward them. According to Philo, it now became 
obvious to Tiberius that the charges brought against the Jews were unfounded, 
having been fabricated by Sejanus. Consequently he ordered the governors (many of 
whom were probably appointed by Sejanus) throughout the Empire not to mistreat 
the Jews.”4 This order had its effect in Judea. Early in a.D. 32 Pilate stopped issuing 
coins that were offensive to the Jews.* 

Philo records an incident where Pilate set up in the former palace of Herod the 
Great gilded votive shields bearing the name, though not the image, of the emperor. 
When Pilate refused to hear the Jews’ request for their removal, some prominent 
Jews, including the four sons of Herod, appealed to the Emperor Tiberius. Tiberius 
expressed the strongest disapproval of Pilate’s action and ordered him to take down 
the shields and have them transferred to the temple of Augustus at Caesarea.” 

There are three observations that should here be made. First, it seems strange 
that the Jews were offended at these aniconic shields unless, as Brandon suggests, 
the inscription on them may have contained some reference to the divinity of the 
emperor.’? Second, one can only guess who the four sons of Herod were, but 
certainly Herod Antipas and Philip the Tetrarch were among them, and possibly 
the other two were Herod (Philip), who resided in Palestine, and Agrippa I, 
Herodias’ brother. One important factor to remember is that Herod Antipas also 
had been a friend of the deceased Sejanus?® and wanted at this time to prove his 
loyalty to Tiberius. Third, although the identity of this episode has been disputed,” 
it occurred later in Pilate’s administration because (1) the reference to Pilate’s fear 
of impeachment implies it; (2) the Jewish embassy was able to report to Tiberius 
directly; and (3) Pilate and Antipas, both friends of Sejanus, were opposing each 
other, possibly indicating that this event occurred after Sejanus’ death. So long as 
Sejanus was in power Pilate had nothing to fear. Since the Herodian brothers were 
there, it probably occurred at a Jewish festival—possibly the Feast of Tabernacles 
of A.D. 32.89 

Why, then, did Pilate set up the shields when his position was so precarious? It 
is possible that he wanted to dissociate himself from Sejanus and ingratiate himself 
to Tiberius by promoting emperor worship. But it backfired. In fact the Jews stated 
that disrespect for the Jewish law brings no honor to Tiberius.®! Also, it presented 
an opportunity for Herod Antipas to put his foot forward in dissociating himself 
from Sejanus and to gain the favor of Tiberius. Once before Herod Antipas had 
been at odds with Pilate, when the latter mixed the blood of the Galileans with their 
sacrifices. Now with the shields incident Herod Antipas could report Pilate’s 


™Jos., Antiqg. XVIII. 3. 5 (81-85); Suet., Tib. XXXVI; Dio LVI. 18. 5a; Tac., Ann. II. 
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314-29. 

“Philo, Leg. ad Gai. 159-61. 

*F. Bammel, “Syrian Coinage and Pilate,” JJS, 1] (1951), pp. 108-10. 
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Episode of the Golden Roman Shields at Jerusalem,” H7TR, LXII (1969), pp. 109-21. 

7S. G. F. Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots (Manchester: 1967), p. 74. 
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Sejanian anti-Semitic attitude to Tiberius. Their enmity is mentioned in Luke 23:12. 

In conclusion, with the death of Sejanus and the unsuccessful attempt of Pilate to 
ingratiate himself with the emperor, one can readily see that Pilate was a man with 
a broken backbone. This is exactly how the gospels portray him in the trial of 
Christ. Hence only the a.p. 33 date for the crucifixion makes sense. Pilate was an 
inflexible and ruthless character as long as his mentor Sejanus was in power. But in 
Christ’s trial of A.D. 33, he appears submissive. Although he realized that Jesus was 
innocent and ought to be released, the Jews cried out that if he released Jesus he 
was not a friend of Caesar. The reverse implication is that he was still a friend of 
Sejanus and/or friendly toward his policies. The phrase “friend of Caesar” is a 
technical phrase which meant that such a one was among the elite in the Roman 
government who were loyal to the emperor.*? To lose the status of amici Caesaris 
meant political doom. Pilate realized that he had overstepped himself in the shields 
episode, and he could not afford to get into more trouble with Tiberius. Moreover, 
if Pilate had just received instructions from Tiberius to remove the shields, the Jews 
would have only recently learned of their success and Pilate would have known all 
too well that he could not afford to quarrel with the emperor. 

In conclusion, the A.D. 33 date for the death of Christ best explains the evidence 
of both sacred and secular history. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DATE 


The A.D. 33 crucifixion date is significant to the interpretation of the NT in at 
least three areas, all of which, in turn, tend to confirm the date. 
Pilate’s change of attitude. Brandon thinks that the characterization of Pilate in the 
gospels as being a weak, abject figure, as opposed to that given in Josephus and 
Philo, is ludicrous.** Brandon says that Mark is writing an apologetic to explain 
away Pilate’s responsibility for Christ’s death and to fix that responsibility on the 
Jews. Brandon also argues that the gospels’ picture of Pilate’s attempt to save Jesus 
and his yielding to the pressures of the Jews is inaccurate in light of the remarks in 
Josephus and Philo as to how inflexible and contemptuous he was toward the Jews.* 
Wilson also contends that in light of Josephus and Philo, the gospels give a distorted 
portrait of Pilate.® 

Both Brandon®* and Wilson,®? however, assume the a.D. 30 date for the cru- 
cifixion. If they would accept the a.p. 33 date, the characterization of Pilate given in 
the gospels would be seen to be quite intelligible. The latter date for Christ’s death 
satisfactorily explains the change of Pilate’s attitude toward the Jews and prevents 
one from judging the biblical portrayal of him as being inaccurate. The gospels do 
not contradict Josephus and Philo with regards to Pilate, but rather complement 
these sources. 


“For an interesting study of this phrase, see Bammel, “Φίλος τοῦ Καίσαρος," pp. 205-10; 
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Friend of Caesar. In John 19:12 the Jews state that if Pilate does not release Jesus 
to them he is no friend of Caesar. The status of being a friend of Caesar was indeed 
prestigious. If the crucifixion occurred in A.D. 30, the Jews’ threat was empty, since 
Tiberius could not be reached except through Sejanus. In A.D. 33, however, it was 
a different matter. Pilate had just received instructions from Tiberius to remove the 
shields from Jerusalem. After the death of Sejanus, Tiberius’ new policy was not to 
disturb the Jewish customs and institutions. Thus an A.D. 33 date for Christ's 
death fills the threat by the Jews with meaning. 

Friendship of Pilate and Herod Antipas. There was enmity between Pilate and 
Herod Antipas because Pilate mixed the blood of the Galileans with their sacrifices 
(Luke 13:1, probably at the Passover of A.D. 32) and because of the shields episode 
(probably at the Feast of Tabernacles of A.D. 32) recorded in Philo. Both had been 
friends of Sejanus, but now after Sejanus’ death they wanted to dissociate themselves 
from Sejanus and gain the favorable acceptance of Tiberius. Each was willing to do 
this at the expense of the other. 

Because Herod Antipas had reported the shield episode to Tiberius at the expense 
of Pilate and for his own benefit, the trial of Jesus was an awkward case for Pilate. 
Learning that Jesus was from Galilee, he handed him over to Herod Antipas, the 
tetrarch of Galilee (Luke 23:6-12). Pilate was not going to make a move that 
would allow Herod Antipas to strike out against him again. Pilate was anxious to 
appease. He had nothing to lose and everything to gain. It worked! Herod Antipas 
returned Jesus to Pilate, and they became friends on that day (Luke 23: 12). Luke’s 
statement gives the idea that at the trial they became friends and remained so from 
that time onward. An A.D. 33 crucifixion date justifies Luke’s statement as being 
accurate. 

In conclusion, then, the A.D. 33 date is significant for NT interpretation in that it 
removes the charge that the gospels are inaccurate and it fills several statements of 
the gospel narratives with significant meaning. 


Philo, Leg. ad Gai., 161, 304-5. 


Chapter Eight 
THE LANGUAGES SPOKEN BY JESUS 


PHILIP EDGCUMBE HUGHES 


The question of the language or languages that Jesus customarily used when 
eaching the multitudes or conversing with individuals is naturally one of interest to 
ll who call him Master and of importance to scholars attempting to recover, so far 
is may be possible, the actual words that came from his lips. There are three 
anguages in particular that demand consideration, namely, Aramaic, Hebrew, and 
reek. It would seem impossible, because of the lack of evidence, to determine the 
legree of Jesus’ familiarity with Latin. (Did he speak in Latin to the Roman 
enturion who came to him for help? The probability is that the exchange was in 
3reek.) We may take it as certain that it was not his practice to use a language like 
atin that was not commonly understood, even if (as is unlikely) he himself had a 
ood knowledge of it. The conquests of the Roman armies were not at the same 
ime, surprising though it may be, conquests of the Latin language. Greek was 
lready there to provide a virtually universal medium of communication, and this 
he Romans seem to have been sensible enough to recognize and accept. Even so 
amous a Latinist as Cicero could write in the century before the birth of Christ: “If 
nyone imagines that he will win less glory from Greek than from Latin verses he is 
erribly wrong, because Greek is read in almost all the nations, whereas Latin 15 
imited to its own boundaries, which are narrow enough.”? 

The linguistic setting of first century Palestine has been described by Matthew 
slack as follows: 


Greek was the speech of the educated ‘hellenized’ classes and the medium of 
cultural and commercial intercourse between Jew and foreigner; Latin was the 
language of the army of occupation and, to judge from Latin borrowings in 
Aramaic, appears also to some extent to have served the purposes of commerce; 
Hebrew, the sacred tongue of the Jewish Scriptures, continued io provide the 
lettered Jew with an important means of literary expression and was cultivated 
as a spoken tongue in the learned coteries of the Rabbis; Aramaic was the 
language of the people of the land and, together with Hebrew, provided the 
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chief literary medium of the Palestinian Jew of the first century; Josephus wrote 
his Jewish War in Aramaic and later translated it into Greek.? 


Black adds that “if Jesus was a Galilean Rabbi, it is not unlikely that He made use 
of Hebrew as well as Aramaic, especially, as T. W. Manson has suggested, in His 
formal disputations with the Pharisees.”* But Black insists that “Jesus must have 
conversed in the Galilean dialect of Aramaic” and that “His teaching was probably 
almost entirely in Aramaic.” The acceptance of this premise means that at the basis 
of the Greek gospels “there must lie a Palestinian Aramaic tradition, at any rate 
of the sayings and teaching of Jesus, and this tradition must at one time have been 
translated from Aramaic into Greek.” The “Aramaic problem” of the gospels, then, 
“ig to determine by internal evidence, to what extent the Greek Gospels were 
written in or embody ‘translation Greek’ or how much Aramaic influence can be 
detected in them.” 

As we shall see, however, the scene as depicted by Black is in some significant 
respects open to question in the light of evidence that has for long been ignored anc 
also of discoveries that have recently been made. We are not suggesting, of course 
that Black has ignored this evidence or is unaware of these discoveries, or that he 
would regard the issue as forever settled. But the conclusion he has reached does 
sanction, in the main, a viewpoint that has been widely approved in scholarly 
circles for a long time: (1) that in the apostolic age Hebrew was virtually in eclipse 
as a medium of communication, except in the very limited sphere of learned anc 
literary intercourse; (2) that on such occasions when it was used more widely—fo: 
instance, in the public worship of the synagogue—an Aramaic interpretation was 
necessary for the sake of the common people; and (3) that whenever we find the 
term “Hebrew” used as a linguistic definition in the NT or in Josephus we shoulc 
understand it to signify “Aramaic.” 

It seems, according to W. Chomsky, to have been the prevailing view amon 
medieval Jewish scholars that following the destruction of the first temple and the 
Babylonian exile, Hebrew ceased to be a living language and was supplanted by: 
Aramaic as the lingua franca of the Jewish people.® Support for this judgment wa: 
sought in Nehemiah 8:8, which describes how Ezra caused the Levites to reac 
from the law of God and to give the sense, so that the people understood the readin; 
—a procedure held by talmudic interpreters to involve the giving of an explanatior 
or targum of the sacred text in Aramaic. And this view has not lacked advocates i1 
more modern times. Abraham Geiger, for example, whose Mishnaic Grammar wai 
published in the middle of last century, is cited by Chomsky as dogmatically assert 
ing that “since the time of the second temple the vernacular of the Jews wai 
Aramaic,” and that “Hebrew had accordingly ceased to be a living language,’ 
remaining, however, “like Latin in the Middle Ages, a religious vernacular o 
scholars during the period of the temple and also about two centuries thereafter,’ 
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while Mishnaic Hebrew was only “ἃ later literary modification of Hebrew, after the 
language had ceased to live in the mouths of the people.”6 

A modification of this viewpoint has been favored by many scholars to the effect 
that the vitality of Hebrew as a spoken tongue did not cease as a consequence of the 
Babylonian captivity but continued, though increasingly threatened by Aramaic, 
until the Maccabean period, when at last it was snuffed out. This was the opinion, 
for example, of Wilhelm Gesenius.? Emil Schiirer, who was of the same opinion, 
affirmed that “the language of the Jewish people of all the districts here mentioned 
[Judea, Galilee, and Perea] was, since the last centuries before Christ, no longer 
Hebrew, but Aramaic.”® Schiirer went on to argue: 


That Aramaic was in the time of Christ the sole popular language of Palestine, 
is evident from the words mentioned in the New Testament: aBBa (Mark xiv. 
36), axed Oapay (Acts 1.19), γαββαθα (John xix.13), yoAyoba (Matt. XXV1i.33), 
ἐφφαθά (Mark vii.34), kopBavas (Matt. xxvii.6), μαμωνᾶς (Matt. vi.24), μαρὰν 
ἀθά (1 Cor. xvi.22), ΜεσσίαςΞΞ RUD (John i.41), πάσχα (Matt. xxvi.17), paxd 
(Matt. v.22), σατανᾶς (Matt. XvV1.23), ταλιθὰ κούμι (Mark v.41); to which may 
be added names of persons, such as Κηφᾶς, Μάρθα, Ταβιθά, and the numerous 
hames compounded with 1a (Barabbas, Bartholomew, Barjesus, Barjonas, Bar- 
nabas, Barsabas, Bartimaeus). The words, too, of Christ upon the cross: ’EAwt ἐλωΐ 
Aapa σαβαχθανεί (Mark xv.34), are Aramaic. Hebrew was so little current with 
the common people, that the lessons from the Bible read in public worship had 
to be translated verse by verse into the dialect of the country [viz., Aramaic]. 
Notwithstanding, however, this complete prevalence of Aramaic, Hebrew still 


remained in use as “the sacred tongue.” . . . Hebrew also continued to be the 
language of the learned, in which even the legal discussions of the scribes were 
carried on.® 


The occasional occurrence of Aramaic terms and names, however, hardly sup- 
sorts the weight of the sweeping conclusion that “Aramaic was in the time of 
-hrist the sole popular language in Palestine” (even less so now that the Aramaic 
lature of some of these words is questioned or denied by Semitic experts); and it 
vould not seem improper to inquire why the incidence of Hebrew and Greek names 
ind terms is passed over in silence by Schiirer. Would not their presence point to 
imilar conclusions for the Hebrew and Greek languages, and thus destroy his 
hesis? At the very least, it must render doubtful the soundness of his judgment 
oncerning “the complete prevalence of Aramaic.” There is, of course, no question 
f the importance of the Aramaic language in the territories of the Near and 
Aiddle East from the sixth century B.c. onwards, when it spread and flourished as 
n international medium of culture, commerce, and gcvernment from the Euphrates 
5 the Nile. A few passages in the OT are even written in Aramaic (Ezra 4:8-6:18; 
112-26; Jer. 10:11; Dan. 2:4-7:28). The papyri from Elephantine, an island 
1 the Nile near Aswan (the “Syene” of Ezekiel 29:10 and 30:6) in Upper Egypt 
‘here a Jewish colony of the Persian occupation was situated, belong to the fifth 
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century B.c. and are written in Aramaic similar to that found in Ezra and Daniel. 
These colonists, as the papyri show, had embraced an impure or syncretistic form 
of Judaism and had even built their own temple at Elephantine. Their correspon- 
dence includes an appeal, in Aramaic, to the religious leaders in Jerusalem for aid 
toward the expense of repairing their temple—thus affording interesting evidence 
of the familiarity of Jews both in Palestine and in Egypt with the Aramaic language 
at this time. It is a rash conclusion, however, that this evidence argues for the early 
dominance of Aramaic and the desuetude of Hebrew. 

The assumption of many scholars that by the first century of the Christian era 
Hebrew had to all intents and purposes been ousted by Aramaic in Palestine was 
reinforced, to some extent, by the observation that by that time the two languages 
shared the same script and were therefore superficially indistinguishable from each 
other. The theory that behind one or all of the gospels there lay a Semitic original 
understandably, therefore, held a great fascination for, and won the support of, 
many scholars. 

Certainly the patristic testimony, as presented by Eusebius in the fourth century, 
that Matthew composed his gospel in his native tongue must be taken into account. 
The earliest witness cited is Papias (c. A.D. 60-130), whom Eusebius quotes as 
saying that “Matthew set down the sayings [of Jesus] in the Hebrew language 
(‘EBpat& διαλέκτῳ) and each translated them as he was able.”?° Pantaenus (died 
c. A.D. 190), who became the head of the catechetical school in Alexandria, is 
reported to have journeyed to India and to have found there a copy of Matthew’s 
gospel, written in the language of the Hebrews (Ἑ βραίων γράμμασι), which the 
apostle Bartholomew had left with the Indian believers.1! The tradition is main- 
tained by Irenaeus (c. A.D. 130-200), who states that “Matthew published his 
Gospel among the Hebrews in their own language” (ἐν τοῖς Ἑβραίοις τῇ ἰδίᾳ αὐτῶι 
διαλέκτῳ),12 by Origen (c. A.D. 185-254), according to whom Matthew composec 
his Gospel for Jewish converts and published it in the Hebrew language (γράμμασι 
‘EBpaixois),!3 and by Eusebius himself, who asserts that “Matthew, when, afte: 
first preaching to the Hebrews, he was about to go to other peoples, committed hi: 
Gospel to writing in his native tongue (πατρίῳ γλώττῃ), thus compensating thos¢ 
whom he was obliged to leave for the loss of his presence.”™ Epiphanius (c. A.D 
315-403) also speaks of the first gospel as having been composed by Matthev 
in Hebrew (‘EBpaion . . . éypady “Efpaixots ypdppaow),!* and Jerome (c. A.D. 342 
420) writes to the same effect in Latin (evangelium Hebraeo sermone conscripsit) .. 
It is apparent, therefore, that a tradition that Matthew wrote his gospel in th 
language of his own people persisted in scholarly circles for at least three centurie 
after the apostolic age. Accordingly, it is not a tradition that can be lightly swep 
aside. 

But can the “Hebrew” language of which these witnesses speak really be Hebrew 
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Do they not use the term in an imprecise or general manner, so that in these 
passages it signifies Aramaic rather than Hebrew proper? Of course, if it is presup- 
posed that Hebrew was obsolete as a language of the people in the first century, 
there is little option but to conclude that it is Aramaic that is intended—and this, 
as has already been indicated, became the widely approved conclusion in the field 
of biblical scholarship. Theodor Zahn, for instance, regarded it as settled that “at 
the time of Christ Hebrew was, in the strict sense of the word, the native tongue 
of no Jew,” and that “the Jews themselves not infrequently called the Aramaic 
which they spoke Hebrew, at least . . . in their intercourse with Greeks and Romans 
in contrasting their language with Greek,” and insisted that “the language in which 
Jesus prayed and talked to the multitudes, and to his disciples, was used also in the 
Church gathered in Jerusalem shortly after his resurrection,” holding this to be a 
fact “so self-evident as hardly to call for direct proof.”!7 And Zahn’s conclusion 
regarding the original text of the Gospel according to St. Matthew is entirely 
consistent with these premises: 


Matthew’s use of the ἑβραὶς διάλεκτος, like Paul’s (Acts xxii.2), indicates that he 
has in view compatriots and countrymen in general, and wrote the book in the 
vernacular because he desired to show also in this outward manner his genuine 
Israelitish feeling, and to bring its contents as close to their hearts as possible. 
The choice of the language was one of the means by which he sought to accom- 
plish his apologetic purpose—a means which, to say the least, would have been 
unfortunately chosen if it was Hebrew in the strict sense, i.e. the sacred language 
of the O.T., or the modernised Hebrew of the rabbis. In this case he would have 
transferred the discourses of Jesus and his conversations with friend and foe out 
of the language of the common people (Aramaic) into a learned language little 
understood by the majority, especially the poor, to whom first of all the gospel 
was to be brought. The assumption may be rejected at once as historically im- 
possible. The language in which Matthew wrote could have been no other than 
the language of Jesus, “the original language of the gospel,” the Aramaic vernacu- 
lar of Palestine.18 


With a linguistic situation as simple and as straightforward as this, the question 
naturally arises concerning the probability of an Aramaic original or prototype—or, 
at any rate, some Aramaic basis for all the gospels. For at least two centuries 
scholars have been responding to the challenge to recover the ipsissima verba of 
Jesus and to reconstruct the source-text of the gospels.?? German linguists who 
toward the end of last century attempted to demonstrate the reality of an Aramaic 
oral or documentary source of one or more of the gospels included J. Wellhausen, 
E. Nestle, A. Meyer, T. Zahn, F. Blass, and G. Dalman. Of these, the last-named 
rejected the view that the synoptists made use of a written Aramaic source in prefer- 
ence for the postulation of an early Greek document or documents. He maintained 
that from the very beginning the Christian Church used these two languages and 
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that “in gatherings of the community the deeds and words of Jesus must have been 
recounted in Greek and in Aramaic.””" Further, as Dalman went on to insist, 


The “Hebraists” would mostly all have understood some Greek, but the Hellenists 
very often no Aramaic or Hebrew. A gospel-source in Greek need not, by reason 
of its language, have been any later than one written in a Semitic dialect. It is 
thus possible that the oldest Christian writing may have been composed in Greek; 
and its Semitisms, so far as they are not Biblicisms, are in that case due to the 
Aramaic oral archetype [Urgestalt] of the Christian tradition.2! 


In Dalman’s judgment, an Aramaic original form was “incontestably secure” only 
for the words of Jesus. He reminded his readers that it is for these utterances alone 
that the earliest tradition asserts a written Semitic source. “Hence arises for 
literary science,” he concluded, “the right and the duty of investigating in what form 
the words of Jesus must have been uttered in their original language, and what 
meaning they had in this form for the Jewish hearers.”2* 

In the present century, C. F. Burney sought to prove that John’s gospel could be 
traced back, by the application of linguistic criteria, to an Aramaic original.”* 
C. C. Torrey in turn contended that all four gospels had originally been written in 
Aramaic and that the Greek form in which we now possess them is a translation of 
this original text. Accordingly, he applied himself to the task of producing a new 
translation of the gospels, arrived at by translating the Greek, particularly of 
puzzling or obscure passages, back into Aramaic and then from the Aramaic into 
English. The justification for this procedure he explained as follows: 


The evidence of translation, in each and all of the Four Gospels, is perfectly clear 
and very complete. The attempt is here made to give an English rendering which 
takes constant account of the original Semitic text, everywhere closely reproduced 
in the Greek. The invariably mechanical, word-for-word method of turning 
Semitic into Greek, employed at this early time, combined with the ambiguities 
inherent in a script which presented only consonants, leaving the vowels to be 
conjectured, made a certain amount of error unavoidable. The causes of such 
error, and therefore the correct interpretation, can usually be seen without dif- 
ficulty, when the Semitic equivalents of.the Greek are carefully studied.?4 


There is, however, much justification for the complaint of M. Black that “in- 
credible ‘mistranslations’ and impossible Aramaic are among the worst features of 
recent work in the Aramaic of the Gospels,” in pursuit of which “all dialects of the 
language are ransacked for an expression or usage, however rare and unusual, to 
explain a difficulty.”25 Black’s own conclusion, which in the main corresponds with 
that of Dalman, is that “δὴ Aramaic sayings-source or tradition lies behind the 
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_ Synoptic Gospels . . . a translation-tradition, sometimes literal, mostly, however, 
literary and interpretative.” As to the question whether this source was written or 
oral, he judges that “it is not possible from the evidence to decide.”?¢ Dalman held 
that to recover “the Aramaic primary form” of any of the sayings of Jesus it was 
necessary to eliminate not only the “Graecisms” of the gospels—that is, “the 
linguistic phenomena which have no immediate Semitic equivalent, and for which, 
therefore, the Hellenistic writers must perforce be held responsible”—but also the 
“Hellenistic Hebraisms” which, ex hypothesi, would have been incongruous on the 
lips of Jesus. This, he believed, was the method by which “a verbal form which is at 
least not unthinkable in the utterance of Jesus, and which is most closely identified 
with the original Aramaic tradition of the apostles,” could be reached.*” Thus he 
insisted, in opposition to the judgment of F. Delitzsch, that “the Hebraisms of the 
Synoptists, though undeniably present, do not constitute the proof of a Hebrew 
original,” but rather that “the thesis is justified that the fewer the Hebraisms, the 
greater the originality; the more numerous the Hebraisms in any passage, the greater 
the interference of Hellenistic redactors.”® 

Basically in harmony with the position of Dalman and Black is the thesis of 
H. E. W. Turner that the closer the language of the evangelists is to the style and 
idiom of Aramaic, the greater the presumption of its authenticity.?° But this conclu- 
sion is by no means as firmly established as it once seemed to be. R. H. Gundry, for 
example, has argued contrariwise that “the absence of Aramaisms (or more broadly, 
Semitisms) does not militate against authenticity” and indeed that Turner’s thesis 
“now stands condemned by archeological discoveries and by close examination of 
the gospel texts themselves.” The situation is not as simple as has for so long been 
imagined, for “proof now exists that all three languages in question—Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek—were commonly used by Jews in first century Palestine.”*® As 
evidence for the trilingual situation, Gundry calls attention to the inscriptions of 
Palestinian ossuaries of the period. “One would think,” he observes, “that in the 
presence of death a language of the heart would have been used, a language in 
which people habitually thought and spoke. Yet all three languages in question 
appear on ossuary finds in roughly equal proportions.”** Further significant evidence 
was brought to light by Yigael Yadin and his collaborators in the expedition to the 
Murabba’at region in the Judean Desert in 1960, when they discovered in a large 
cave (the “Cave of Letters”) on the northern cliff of Nahal Hever, the actual 
hiding-place of Bar-Kokhba and his band at the time of the rebellion in 132-135, 
fifteen dispatches written on papyrus, nine of which are in Aramaic, four in Hebrew, 
and two in Greek. The following year (1961) further excavations in the same 
place led to the discovery of more than forty additional papyrus documents, also 
variously written in the three languages and dating from the last years of the first 
century A.D. to the time of the revolt of Bar Kokhba (or, to give his name more 
correctly in accordance with the authentic and indeed fontal information of these 
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new discoveries, Ben or Bar Kosiba).** “These documents,” says Yadin, “not only 
have a sentimental and national value because they constitute the prime witness to 
one of the most heroic and tragic figures of Jewish history, but also have an objective 
value because of the information they give about an important period of the history 
of the Jewish people. Light is shed on the three languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek at this stage of the development of each, and it is interesting indeed to find 
that all three could be used for military dispatches.”3* As Gundry remarks, the 
documents “show that Bar-Kokhba’s officers understood these languages and suggest 
the use of these languages among the people of Palestine at large.”34 Certainly, if, 
as we have for so long been assured, Hebrew as a common means of communication 
was a dead language at the time of Jesus, it is surprising to find it so freely used in 
day-to-day correspondence a hundred years later by Palestinians as unacademic as 
Bar Kosiba and his guerrillas. 

Even the presence of Semitisms in the text of the gospels does not necescarily 
argue for a Semitic original, when one takes into account both the powerful influence 
of the Septuagint, which is full of Semitisms, and also the Semitic setting of the life 
and ministry of Jesus. It may well be significant that at least two of the twelve 
apostles, Andrew and Philip, had Greek names and John 12:20ff. suggests the 
probability that Philip and also Andrew and Jesus understood and spoke Greek 
readily. Worthy of remark, too, is the fact that he who is generally regarded as 
foremost among the Twelve is quite freely referred to in the NT by any of three 
names, each corresponding to one of the three languages under consideration: 
Simon (Hebrew) ,?5 Cephas (Aramaic), and Peter (Greek). As the apostle who 
first took the Gospel to the Gentiles, it is reasonable to suppose that when he 
proclaimed the Good News to Cornelius and his household (Acts 10), Peter, the 
former Galilean fisherman, had a fluent command of Greek (it is improbable that 
this gentile household could understand Aramaic). Since it is well established that 
Greek was the lingua franca of the Mediterranean world in the apostolic period, 
there is nothing surprising in the discovery that Peter and others like him who 
lacked a formal education were competent to express themselves in this language. 

James Barr is another who has recently challenged the approved opinion that in 
first-century Palestine Aramaic was the only language ordinarily spoken and under- 
stood, while biblical Hebrew had become archaic and Mishnaic Hebrew was used 
only by rabbis in their technical discussions. Linguistic research is making it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain that by terms like Hebraisti (John 19:20; Acts 21:40; 
22:2; 26:24) and Hebraikos (Luke 23:28) the Aramaic language is unquestionably 
intended. This reassessment means also that the untranslated terms in the gospels 
(talitha cum, Mark 5:41; abba, Mark 14:36; ephphatha, Mark 7:34; Eli, Eli lema 
sabachtani, Matt. 27:46; Mark 15:34) “are not as clear and final evidence of 
Aramaic as has commonly been believed.” In Barr’s opinion, however, “we must at 
present judge that they support Aramaic as the language of Jesus more than they 
support Hebrew,” since “some at least of them, such as talitha cum, must be 
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Aramaic, while others that are in some question can still probably be taken as 
Aramaic.” He adds that “there is none, as far as I can see, that can only be Hebrew 
and cannot possibly be Aramaic.”?¢ 

This latter judgment does not reflect the conclusion of C. C. Torrey’s pupil 
Isaac Rabinowitz, who argued, in an article published in 1962, that the saying 
ephphatha in Mark 7:34 was in fact a Hebrew and not an Aramaic utterance. On 
the strength of the demands of linguistic stringency he affirms that “we can now be 
certain that of two terse utterances attributed to Jesus by this Gospel, one—rad«6a 
κούμ (Or κουμί; Mark 5:41)—is Aramaic, the other—éfda6d/édpe6¢—Hebrew.”37 
Hence, his assertion that “the presence in the Greek Gospel of Mark of at least 
one indubitably Aramaic saying, and of one utterance that is equally certainly 
Hebrew, is strongly suggestive of the possibility that both Hebrew and Aramaic 
texts, translated into Greek, were drawn upon for incorporation into the Greek 
Gospel.’”’38 In 1967 J. A. Emerton wrote that “following the majority of scholars” 
he had “assumed that Ἐφφαθά in Mark vii.34 is an Aramaic word,” but that he was 
now of the mind that “Rabinowitz’s explanation of Ἐφφαθά as a Hebrew word is pos- 
sible, and that the word cannot be used as evidence that Jesus spoke Aramaic,” and, 
further, that “Rabinowitz has made out a very strong case, though not a conclusive 
one, for the view that the word is not Palestinian Aramaic.”®° M. Black did not find 
it possible to be so concessive and, insisting that there were “no valid philological 
grounds” for denying that ἐφφαθά is an Aramaic term, rejected the proof offered 
by Rabinowitz.*° Rabinowitz in turn came back fighting with an article entitled 
“Ἐφφαθά (Mark vii.34): Certainly Hebrew, Not Aramaic” in which he asserted 
that there was “not... an iota of evidence” for Black’s suggestion that the Greek 
transliteration represented an older Aramaic form and dismissed the case presented 
by Black as “unfounded.” “If the Gospel was originally written in Greek,” he 
says, “we might be able to attribute the presence of both the Aramaic and the 
Hebrew transliterations to the fact that Jesus knew both languages”; but his 
preference is for the explanation that “the presence of the transliterations of both 
Aramaic and Hebrew utterances is strongly suggestive that written sources in both 
these languages are behind the Greek text of the Gospel.”4? Particularly relevant 
to our present discussion is his insistence that “there are no valid philological 
grounds for affirming, and there is every valid reason to deny” that ephphatha 
can represent an Aramaic form, and that “the transliteration can, indeed, only 
represent the Hebrew niphal masculine singular imperative of 5,” with the 
consequence that “ἐφφαθά is certainly Hebrew, not Aramaic.”4? Emerton has since 
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written: “I concede that Rabinowitz has made a strong case for his view and that 

he may be right, but I am not convinced that the word cannot be Aramaic.”*4 
Mishnaic Hebrew is defined as “the idiom in which was composed the Halakic 

and Haggadic literature of the Jews.”45 M. H. Segal is careful to explain that 


the dissimilarity in style, however striking, between Mishnaic Hebrew and Biblical 
Hebrew cannot be adduced as evidence against the genuine Hebraic character 
of the Mishnaic idiom, any more than a similar dissimilarity existing between Old 
English, for example, and Modern English can be adduced against the claim of 
the latter to be the direct lineal descendant of the former.** 


Segal’s linguistic investigation leads him to the firm conclusion that Mishnaic Hebrew 
is “absolutely independent of Aramaic” and is “identical in the main” with biblical 
Hebrew. Concerning its relation to Aramaic, he says, 


No doubt Aramaic did exercise a profound and far-reaching influence upon 
Mishnaic Hebrew, but this influence was confined to the vocabulary and hardly 
extended to the grammar at all except indirectly, in so far as the altered vocabu- 
lary and phraseology tended also to modify in some measure the grammatical 
construction of the language. 

The answer, therefore, which grammar has to offer to the question whether 
Mishnaic Hebrew was a natural, living, and popular dialect developed gradually 
and systematically out of old Hebrew, or merely an artificial and mechanical 
scholastic jargon which masqueraded as a kind of Hebrew but was really a bad 
Aramaic in disguise, is decidedly and unequivocally in favour of the former 
alternative, and this answer must be taken to settle the question once and for all.*7 


The virile character of Mishnaic Hebrew has been eloquently described by 
Chomsky, as follows: 


Any student of modern linguistics, who has examined carefully the language of the 
Mishna, will concede that this language bears all the earmarks of a typical ver- 
nacular, employed by the peasants, merchants, and artisans. It is a vigorous tongue; 
it is concise, flexible, simple, and direct. Its vocabulary covers every aspect of 
trade, craftsmanship, and profession, and it bears no trace of circumlocution or 
periphrasis characteristic of dead or purely literary languages. It possesses creative 
vitality and virility. It produced new word-coinages, it lent new connotations and 
shades of meaning to old words, and it created new idioms and turns of expression. 
Only a living language, spoken by peasantry and simple folk could evince such 
characteristics.48 


The pursuit of various lines of evidence leads Chomsky to conclude that “it can be 
stated with reasonable certainty that in and around Jerusalem Hebrew continued to 
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be the predominant vernacular probably until the ill-fated revolt of Bar Kokhba 
(132-135 ),” after which the number of Hebrew-speaking Jews must have dwindled 
considerably. It is his opinion, however, that in Galilee, even though Hebrew was 
ei and understood there, Aramaic must have been the predominant vernacu- 
lar.*® 

Even Dalman granted that “the language of the prayers in private use and that of 
the benedictions which were woven into the routine of daily life may possibly have 
been Hebrew”—mentioning, in this regard, the deterrent urged against the practice 
of praying in Aramaic in the third century A.D. by Johanan, one of the Palestinian 
Amoraim, to the effect that angels are unable to understand Aramaic and therefore 
can not bring Aramaic prayers before God!®° And he acknowledged that Jesus may 
well have spoken Hebrew when instituting the Eucharist: “It is rather surprising 
that in Jewish literature (apart from the Targums) there is no Aramaic substitute 
for berit; the Hebrew word only is used. One might conclude from this that the 
words of Institution (for the wine, and hence also for the bread, as well as the 
‘blessings’ over both) were spoken by our Lord in Hebrew; and it would be some- 
what daring to consider it impossible that He, under the circumstances, should 
have used the holy language.”®! With regard to the cry of dereliction from the cross, 
Dalman judges that this too must have been in Hebrew: “The fact that it sounded 
like calling for Elias,” he writes, “makes it certain that the words in Hebrew were: 
él7,éli. In that case, it would be most natural (and in connexion with a Biblical 
phrase also most appropriate) to assume that the whole sentence was uttered in 
Hebrew, i.e., Psalm xxii.2 [according to the numeration of the verse in the Hebrew 
text] expressed in the original form.’®? 

It is undeniably significant that a number of the Qumran documents, including 
the “Copper Scroll” which prosaically lists certain hidden treasures, are written in 
Mishnaic Hebrew. Furthermore, Emerton draws attention to the “innumerable 
sayings and conversations in the Hebrew language” that are recorded in the rabbini- 
cal writings, observing that “their subject matter is not confined to scholarly 
questions but includes matters of everyday life” and that “it is not only rabbis but 
also ordinary people . . . who are represented as speaking Hebrew.” This, he admits, 
is, “prima facie, evidence for the use of Hebrew as a vernacular”; and he also 
points out that the fact that “the rabbinical writings preserve some sayings in 
Aramaic as well as others in Hebrew,” sometimes involving an abrupt change from 
one language to another, “is hard to reconcile with the view that Aramaic was 
regularly translated into Hebrew,” and “confirms the opinion that care was taken 
to preserve the sayings of the original language.”®* 

It is now twenty years since the publication of Harris Birkeland’s monograph, 
in which the Swedish scholar contended that the language of the common people 
was “certainly not the Hebrew of the Bible, nor was it identical with Mishnaic 
Hebrew, but closely akin to the latter.”54 A consideration of the evidence led him to 
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the conclusion that “the general opinion that Hebrew during the last centuries 
before Christ was totally driven out by Aramaic cannot possibly be right.” “It must 
be remembered,” he says, “that Aramaic started its career with the upper classes of 
society, the court, the administration, and the commercial circles. Hebrew remained 
the language of the common people: peasants, workers, servants, etc., after Aramaic 
had become the new and distinguished universal language, now written by the 
educated classes also in Palestine and gradually even spoken by them.”® Birkeland 
held that when the linguistic definition “Hebrew” is used in the NT, or in J osephus, 
it means Hebrew and not Aramaic, which had its own designation as “Syriac.”°° 
As for the Aramaic utterances of Jesus recorded and transliterated in Mark’s gospel, 
these were set down in this way by the evangelist, he maintained, precisely because 
it was unusual for Jesus to express himself in Aramaic—otherwise there would have 
been hardly any point in recording them. (He excepts the cry of dereliction from 
the cross on the ground that the Aramaic “Eloi, eloi” of Mark 15:34 could not have 
been misunderstood by the bystanders as an appeal to Elijah; accordingly, the 
Hebrew “Eli,eli” of Matthew 27:46, which could have been misunderstood in this 
way, must be original.57) Such an opinion is in striking contrast to the long- 
entrenched view that these sayings afford plain evidence that Jesus normally spoke 
only Aramaic. It is an opinion, however, that had been offered long before Birkeland 
by T. K. Abbott, who in 1891 asserted that “the rational explanation is that the use 
of Aramaic on these occasions was exceptional.”5® But, unlike Birkeland, Abbott 
argued that the language customarily used by Jesus was Greek. 

J. M. Grintz, of Jerusalem, is another scholar who believes that Hebrew was 
very much a living medium of communication in the time of Jesus. He, too, holds 
that “whenever the word ‘Hebrew’ is used to designate the spoken or written 
language, the reference is to Hebrew and no other language,” indeed that “it was 
the main vehicle of speech in Jerusalem and the surrounding country, as well as 
the language most used for literary purposes during this period.”®° This raises afresh 
the question of the original form of the first gospel which, as we have already seen, 
according to the patristic tradition Matthew wrote ‘Efpaté: διαλέκτῳ (Papias), ἐν τοῖς 
Ἑβραίοις τῇ ἰδίᾳ αὐτῶν διαλέκτῳ (Irenaeus), γράμμασιν Ἑ βραϊκοῖς (Origen), πατρίῳ 
γλώττῃ (Eusebius), Ἑβραΐστι. . . ‘EBpaixois γράμμασιν (Epiphanius), Hebraeo 
sermone (Jerome). The conclusion to which, in Grintz’s judgment, the linguistic 
evidence points is that “the original language behind the Gospel of Matthew was 
Hebrew: presumably a mixture of Biblical and Mishnaic, with an inclination to 
the former.’® “It is true,” Grintz says, “that for decades scholars have been 
trying to demonstrate the existence of an Aramaic substratum of the gospels in 
general, including Matthew. Yet an examination of their arguments shows that 
not a single case supports this contention as regards Matthew. On the contrary, 
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Matthew is replete with Hebrew phrases.” By way of example he cites paxa (5:22) 
and ῥαββεί (23:7f.; 26:49) as being “good Mishnaic Hebrew.”® 

' Further proof adduced by Grintz for his position is the consistent use by Matthew 
of the term “Israel” when referring to the Jewish people or the land of Palestine. 
“Such a consistent usage is hardly conceivable in any language other than Hebrew,” 
he says. “Aramaic invariably uses ‘Jews’. In Greek besides ‘Jews’ one may also 
use ‘Hebrews’ (Hebraioi), but not ‘Israel’... . This rule holds good for biblical 
and post-biblical literature until late into the Middle Ages.”® It is true that 
Matthew does use the term “Jews,” but only when a Gentile is speaking (cf. 2:2; 
27:11,29,37). He observes, further, that the expression “flesh and blood” (capé 
καὶ αἷμα) meaning a human being, which occurs only once (16:17), is “quite 
common in Mishnaic Hebrew . . . but altogether unknown in Aramaic or any 
other language”;®* and that expressions such as βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν and πατήρ pov ὁ 
ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, in which the plural οὐρανοί corresponds to the Hebrew plural 
shamayim, “do not occur in any other language,” so that “the very fact that the 
word for ‘heaven’ in the Greek Matthew is always written in the plural is another 
striking example of a very literal translation from Hebrew”—whereas Mark and 
Luke use the expression “kingdom of God,” which is “a phrase quite unknown 
in Hebrew, and equally foreign to Matthew.” 

As for Josephus, Grintz maintains that an investigation of his writings “dem- 
onstrates beyond doubt” that whenever he mentions γλῶττα ‘EBpaiwv, ‘EBpaiwy 
διάλεκτον, etc., “he always means ‘Hebrew’ and no other language.”’® In his account 
of the reign of Hezekiah, for example, Josephus writes that “as Rab-shakeh [NEB, 
‘chief officer’] spoke these words in Hebrew (ἑβραϊστί), a language with which he 
was familiar, Eliakim was afraid that the people would overhear them and be 
thrown into consternation, and so asked him to speak in the ‘Syrian’ language 
(συριστί).᾽ 66 But, as Grintz points out, this is “precisely the name used by the 
LXX for Aramaic”, with “Syria” and “Syrian” being the Greek names for “Aram” 
and “Aramaean” or “Aramaic.” That Josephus was fully aware of this distinction 
is plain from his assertion, with reference to the Hebrew Bible and language, 
that “though their script seems to be similar to the distinctive Syrian (Aramaic) 
writing and their language sounds similar, it was in fact quite distinct.”7 Thus 
when Josephus describes how he addressed a gathering of the populace in Jeru- 
salem “in Hebrew,”®® Grintz affirms that “he means precisely what he says: Hebrew 
and not Syrian,” for Hebrew was “not only the language of the literary circles or of 
the learned few” but also “the language of the ‘multitude’ of Jerusalem, the 
vernacular.”®® And so also when Josephus states that his Jewish Wars was first 
composed in the “ancestral language” (τῇ πατρίῳ γλώσσῃ), this “can only mean 
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that at first the work was written in Hebrew.”7° It is Grintz’s contention, therefore, 
that “Hebrew was then the main vehicle of speech in Jewish Palestine, or at least 
in Jerusalem and Judea,” and that “the final blow to Hebrew as a spoken language 
was a direct outcome of the disastrous wars of 132-135 c.E.”°7 

In evaluating the evidence from Qumran, Chaim Rabin, another Jerusalem 
scholar, declares that the Scrolls show that “the ordinary, run-of-the-mill sectarian 
must have understood Biblical Hebrew, much as the uneducated Arab of today 
understands a sermon preached in Literary Arabic’”?®—or, one might also suggest, 
much as in the English-speaking world the King James Version of the Bible is still 
comprehensible to the average person, though future historians may decide other- 
wise in view of the current clamor for new translations! As James Barr has said 
regarding the situation in first-century Palestine, “One has to allow for the possibility 
that the ‘common people’ might be able to understand levels of discourse which they 
could not themselves freely produce.” 

Emerton, however, though cautious and questioning by nature, apparently finds 
the evidence more compelling than does Barr. “I was not prepared in 1961,” he 
said in 1973, “to go beyond the very cautious statement that it is ‘quite possible 
that’ Hebrew ‘continued to be used by some Jews as late as the second century A.D.’, 
but I should now wish to say that such a use is highly probable.”’* Because of the 
comparatively recent and forcible conversion of Galilee to Judaism (104-103 B.c.), 
the likelihood is that Aramaic was commonly used there rather than Hebrew, 
which, in the light of the latest researches, may well have been the vernacular in 
Jerusalem and Judea. “What is uncertain,” Emerton writes, “and is probably impos- 
sible to determine, is the precise proportions in which Hebrew and Aramaic—and, 
indeed, Greek—were used.” 


Jesus was brought up in Galilee, and it is inherently likely that he normally spoke 
Aramaic, and that he used it when teaching crowds in Galilee or talking to his dis- 
ciples, who were also Galileans. Aramaic would also have served his purpose when 
he visited Jerusalem, for it was understood there even by people whose vernacular 
was Hebrew. . . . However, if Hebrew was normally spoken by many people in 
Judea, then Jesus perhaps used it more frequently than has been supposed by 
many New Testament scholars. It is also possible that Hebrew was Jesus’s primary 
language, notwithstanding his Galilean upbringing and the probability that he 
taught in Aramaic in Galilee.7 


In the current debate, attention seems to be concentrated on the rival claims of 
Hebrew and Aramaic to be the Palestinian vernacular of the first century, and the 
part which Greek played on the linguistic stage has been pushed to the wings. 
That it was a not insignificant part, however, is hardly open to dispute when it is 
remembered that Greek was at that time the lingua franca of the Mediterranean 
world, and must therefore have been widely known and used by the inhabitants of 
Palestine. 
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The case for Greek as a common vehicle of communication was ably pre- 
sented by T. K. Abbott more than eighty years ago, but his arguments have not 
received the consideration they deserve. Abbott contended (as some others had 
before him) that Peter’s sermon on the Day of Pentecost must have been preached 
in Greek since there were in his audience persons “from every nation under 
heaven,” proselytes as well as Jews, who were visiting Jerusalem not only from 
the countries north and east of Palestine but also from Egypt, North Africa, and 
Italy, many of whom would have been unfamiliar with Aramaic (or Hebrew). He 
maintains, moreover, that this conclusion is confirmed by the internal evidence 
of the text of the sermon. Likewise, Peter must have addressed Cornelius and his 
household, who were not Jews at all, in Greek; and he contributed to the letters 
of the NT, all of which are written in Greek. “James’s knowledge of Greek and even 
his use of the Septuagint shown in his epistle are confirmed by the report of his 
speech in the Council of Jerusalem, where he founds an argument on the Greek 
version of Amos, where it differs from the Hebrew.” And in his defence before 
his Jewish accusers in Jerusalem, Stephen also must have spoken in Greek, 
because he too cites from the Septuagint.7¢ 

In John 21 the risen Jesus uses two different words for “to love,” ἀγαπᾶν and 
φιλεῖν, and two different words for tending the flock, ποιμαίνειν and βόσκειν, and Peter 
uses two different words for “to know”, οἶδας and γινώσκεις; but none of these pairs 
can readily be reproduced in Aramaic (or Hebrew), and this tells against the 
Greek being a translation of a Semitic original. “If the question is asked then,” 
says Abbott, “What language did Jesus use in this familiar conversation with his 
Apostles, the answer must be—‘Unquestionably Greek’.”77 Abbott cites also 
John 20:16 where Mary, weeping at the empty tomb—having already said to 
Jesus, “Sir, if you have carried him away, tell me where you have laid him, and 
[ will take him away”—on hearing her name spoken, turned to him and said in 
Hebrew (‘Efpaicri), “Rabboni!” Abbott holds that “this certainly seems to in- 
dicate that the previous words addressed to Jesus, when supposed to be the 
gardener, were not spoken in Hebrew.” Again, when Paul addressed the hostile 
Jewish multitude in Jerusalem he did so in the Hebrew language (τῇ Ἑβραϊδί 
διαλέκτῳ), and Luke recounts that “when they heard that he addressed them in 
he Hebrew language they were the more quiet” (Acts 21:40; 22:2)—the 
mplication being, in Abbott’s judgment, “that although the crowd were pleased 
Ὁ hear Paul address them in Hebrew, it is plain that they did not expect him to 
Jo so, and yet that they did expect to understand him.”78 I venture to add another 
ΔΓ of words uttered by Jesus in Matthew 16:18, namely, Πέτρος πέτρα, for 
vhich a suitable Semitic equivalent is not available. The inference would seem to 
xe that Jesus actually spoke in Greek on this occasion. Abbott sums up his con- 
clusions as follows: 


The positive evidence of facts seems to be entirely in favour of the view that 
Greek was very generally spoken. The apostles were as to education average 
specimens of the Galileans who formed our Lord’s audiences. It is certain that 
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they were able to speak Greek fluently, and some of them at least were able to 
write Greek.?® 


More recently, Nigel Turner has expressed the view that “on some occasions at 
least Jesus may have used Greek,” and as examples he suggests his conversations 
with the Syro-Phoenician woman, the Roman centurion, and the procurator Pontius 
Pilate.8° With reference to the Aramaic terms uttered by Jesus as reported in 
Mark’s gospel, Turner’s opinion is in agreement with that of Abbott and Birkeland: 
“One would think that the evangelist’s reason for reproducing this particular selec- 
tion of transliterations is that, contrary to his usual way, Jesus spoke in Aramaic on 
these occasions.”8! Early in this century J. H. Moulton reached the conclusion that 
“ ‘Biblical’ Greek, except where it is translation Greek, was simply the vernacular 
of daily life,” which meant that “the Holy Ghost spoke absolutely in the language of 
the people, as we might surely have expected He would.”*? Much to the same effect, 
Turner judges that biblical Greek is “a branch of the Koine, but very different from 
what we read in the Egyptian rubbish heaps or on the papyrus of more literate 
people,” in fact “4 distinguishable dialect of spoken and written Jewish Greek.” 


That is to say, the biblical language was more than a written product of those whose 
mother tongue was Semitic and who floundered in Greek because they knew so 
little of it that they must copy Semitic idioms as they penned it... . Certainly 
it was not artificial. Biblical Greek is so powerful and fluent, it is difficult to 
believe that those who used it did not have at hand a language all ready for 
use. This, I submit, was the normal language of Jesus, at least in Galilee.®* 


R. H. Gundry is prepared to affirm that “we can be sure that the tradition about 
Jesus was expressed from the very first in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek.”®* One 
consequence of contemporary linguistic research is that “we cannot naively work 
on the assumption that everything was originally in Aramaic, that we should seek 
Aramaic equivalents wherever possible, and that wherever Aramaic equivalents 
cannot be traced we must reject authenticity.” The trilingual pattern that is emerging 
means, of course, that the situation is linguistically more complicated, and no doub' 
more tantalizing, than many have so long and so confidently imagined. But “there 
is the compensation that parts of the gospel tradition which may have sounded toc 
hellenistic to be authentic may be authentic after all, and that many of the dominica 
sayings in the present Greek text may be closer to the ipsissima verba of Jesus thar 
has been supposed.” They “may, in fact, be identical with dominical sayings orig: 
inally spoken in Greek.”® 

A. W. Argyle remarks, “The fact that so characteristically Jewish an institutior 
as the Sanhedrin derived its name from the Greek word συνέδριον is an indicatior 
of the deep influence of the Greek language even in the very heart of Palestiniat 
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Judaism.”** And he draws attention to the “extensive and impressive” variety of 
other Greek terms that in the NT period had been taken over into Hebrew. Further, 
Argyle argues: 


Any Jewish tradesman who wished his business to prosper would be eager to make 
his range of customers as large as possible and so would welcome Greek-speaking 
Gentile customers as well as Jews. This would apply especially in Galilee of the 
Gentiles where the majority of the population was Gentile and Greek-speaking. 
To suggest that a Jewish boy growing up in Galilee would not know Greek would 
be rather like suggesting that a Welsh boy brought up in Cardiff would not 
know English. If Joseph and Jesus wanted their carpentry business to prosper, 
they would be happy to welcome Gentile as well as Jewish customers. They would 
therefore need to speak Greek as well as Aramaic if they were to converse with 
all their customers. Similarly Simon and Andrew, James and John would need 
to know Greek if they were to sell their fish in Gentile markets. So would Levi, 
the inland revenue officer, the civil servant, engaged in government employ.87 


Argyle sees no justification for the reluctance of some to admit that Jesus could have 
given his public teaching in Greek, particularly “in Galilee of the Gentiles, where 
crowds .. . listened to his teaching”—and such crowds “would almost certainly 
include Greek-speaking Gentiles, and Jesus would want to address them in the 
language that they knew.”5* He concludes that “if Jesus and his disciples were as 
familiar with Greek as with Aramaic, the transition from the oral Aramaic stage to 
the Greek literary stage would have been natural and easy,” and that “if, as the 
evidence indicates, the purpose of the Church was missionary from the outset (e.g., 
Acts 1.8; Matt. xxviii.19), with the aim of proclaiming the gospel to all men every- 
where in the world, then when the time came for committing anything to writing, 
the only reasonable course to take was to write the message in the lingua franca 
of the known civilized world, koiné Greek.”®°® 

There is, obviously, still much work to be done in this area of research, and it is 
likely that many of the linguistic phenomena of the NT will continue to be 
susceptible of more than one explanation, but the lines are becoming clearer 
in the light of new discoveries, and a subject which many regarded as virtually 
closed is now wide open once again. 
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THEIOS ANER CHRISTOLOGY AND 
THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


WILLIAM L. LANE 
I 


The emergence of redaction criticism as a significant discipline in biblical 
research has served to reopen questions of crucial importance to the interpretation 
of the gospels. The conviction that the evangelist-redactor was a creative person, 
who structured and shaped the tradition in terms of a personal formation, has 
prompted a fresh investigation of the distinctive theological perspectives of the 
several writers. Redaction criticism seeks to provide guidelines for detecting the 
theological intention behind the selection and arrangement of the tradition by the 
evangelists. In this regard, the primary unit for consideration is the written gospel 
rather than the oral tradition that exists in the shadowy pre-history of the gospels, a 
pericope, or a collection of related materials. The form and arrangement of a gospel 
reflect the concerns of the writer and the situation of his community. The quest to 
recover the distinctive theological perspectives of each evangelist inevitably fosters 
a greater concern to reconstruct the life situation of the community in which a 
particular gospel came to be written. That sociological concern, in turn, is narrowly 
related to the specific interests and basic conceptions of the evangelist himself. This 
dual focus on the theological intention of the evangelist and the dynamics of the 
community for which he wrote is the essential concern of an increasing number of 
monographs which have sought to apply a redaction-critical approach to the 
gospels. β 

Discussions of the theology of Mark have centered primarily on the christological 
question since Wilhelm Wrede identified the so-called “messianic secret” as the 
interpretative key to the theological construction of the gospel.? Wrede’s concern 
was to find a category that would explain four pervasive motifs in the Markan 
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narrative: Jesus’ silencing of the demons (1:23ff., 34; 3:11f.; 5:6f.; 9:20); his 
enjoining of silence upon those healed (1:44; 5:43; 7:36; 8:26); his private 
(secret?) instruction of his disciples (4:10-20, 34; 7:14-23; 8:30f.; 9:28ff.; 
10:32-34; 13:3ff.); and the disciples’ failure to understand Jesus (4:13, 40f.; 
6:50-52; 7:18; 8:16-21; 9:5f., 19; 10:24; 14:37-41). He concluded that these 
motifs were the constitutive elements of a primitive Christian apologetic which 
sought to explain, by way of a messianic secret, why Jesus’ messianic dignity was 
not recognized until the resurrection. Wrede understood this to mean that Jesus 
was not the Messiah, but was identified as such only with the Easter faith. While 
the messianic secret is actually pre-Markan in character, Mark’s achievement was 
the programmatic application of the secret to the gospel tradition. There are major 
difficulties in Wrede’s argument. To mention only one, where in Mark can be 
found the evidence for a nonmessianic understanding of Jesus that Mark or his 
sources wished to conceal with the messianic secret construction? The imposition 
of a christological Christian tradition upon an originally nonchristological tradition 
is a figment of Wrede’s imagination. Nevertheless, the influence of Wrede’s book 
has been immense.’ While subsequent Markan interpretation has sought to move 
beyond his analysis, his fundamental concern with the evangelist’s apologetic and 
theological intention in the gospel served to sharpen the focus for current research 
on Markan christology. 

One of the more interesting developments of this research is the tendency to 
identify the theological tradition which is controlled by the “messianic secret” as a 
theios anér or “divine man” christology.® This is generally understood to mean that 
Jesus of Nazareth is being presented as the epiphany of God on earth, the divine 
savior in human form, who intervenes in the affairs of men to rescue them from the 
powers of darkness. While the designation theios anér cannot be found in the NT, 
it has been borrowed from Hellenism in the conviction that some groups of early 
Christians understood Jesus in categories familiar through Hellenistic or Jewish- 
Hellenistic propagandistic recitals of the excellencies of certain heroes or great 
men who appeared to be more than human in their wisdom and achievements. Their 
proclamation of Jesus consciously appealed to motifs which a Hellenistic audience 
would recognize as an affirmation that Jesus possessed the exalted status of a 
divine man. The background to this assessment is Hellenism and Hellenistic anthro- 
pology, which understood man as a being in tension between the divine and animal 
aspects of his nature.? The term theios anér describes the exceptionally gifted and 
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extraordinary individual whose command of a higher, revelational wisdom and of 
divine power displays that the tension experienced by other men has been resolved 
by the increasing dominance of the divine aspect of human nature. Consequently, 
his humanity becomes an epiphany of the divine nature. The description of Jesus 
as a divine man presupposes a Hellenistic christology which recognizes Jesus’ full 
humanity, but finds his essential dignity and significance in his ability to surmount 
the limitations of the normal human condition.® 

The category theios anér christology, or “divine man’ christology, however, 
implies a greater precision than the primary sources will allow. As used in current 
discussions of the gospels, it is a modern theological construct based on the unten- 
able assumption that it is proper to speak of “the Hellenistic concept of the Divine 
Man,”® as if there was a unified point of view in Hellenism to which appeal may be 
made in locating the motifs of divine man ideology. In a comprehensive study of 
the sources from antiquity bearing on the concept of the “divine man,” David L. 
Tiede has documented the diversity of the ways in which charismatic figures in the 
concentric Hellenistic and Jewish-Hellenistic spheres were authenticated as possess- 
ing divine status.!° The man in whom the divine presence is revealed in moral 
excellence, for example, who belongs to the tradition of the ideal sage, stands in 
marked discontinuity with the divine men who are authenticated by miracles, magic, 
or other demonstrations of power which defy rational explanation. The texts which 
Tiede discusses demonstrate that the basis upon which a figure was authenticated as 
divine was not a matter of indifference to Hellenistic literary authors. The diverse 
attempts in the Hellenistic world to authenticate the divine stature or power of a 
charismatic figure can be identified, and the criteria which were employed to 
evaluate such claims can still be distinguished. In the educated and literary stratum 
of Greco-Roman culture prior to the mid-second century A.D., the vitality of a 
carefully cultivated image of the ideal wise man, whose life and death displayed 
his divine moral excellence, provided a criterion by which appeal to teratological 
accounts could be resisted.!! In popular circles this discrimination tended to break 
down; and among witnesses which can be dated after the mid-second century A.D., 
appeals to miraculous or magical displays of power to authenticate figures as divine 
become increasingly common. 

The changing cultural climate in this regard may be illustrated by comparing 
the perspectives represented by Plutarch and Seneca in the first century, Lucian of 
Samosata in the second, and Philostratus and Porphyry in the third. In the texts 
discussed by Tiede, Plutarch and Seneca confidently appeal to the divine sage 
Socrates and his moral courage in the face of death in order to dismiss as 
inconsequential attempts to authenticate other figures as divine on the basis of 
miraculous displays. Lucian valiantly struggles to maintain this criterion. His 
references to the growth and convergence of the cults of such figures as Peregrinus 
and Alexander of Abonuteichos, however, indicate that the vitality of this discrimi- 
nation was rapidly breaking down under the pressure of popular response. Philostra- 
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and Jesus,” JBL, 90 (1971), pp. 174-199; W. L. Liefeld, “The Hellenistic ‘Divine Man’ and 
the Figure of Jesus in the Gospels,” JETS, 16 (1973), pp. 195-205. 

"As does Betz, “Jesus as Divine Man,” p. 116, for example; cf. also pp. 129f. 

"D. L. Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker (Philadelphia: 1972). 

"TIbid., pp. 30-59, 98-100, 238-240. 
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tus and Porphyry, by contrast, have collapsed under that pressure. Although they 
are still aware of the older, philosophical paradigm, they maintain that Apollonius 
of Tyana and Pythagorus were divine by describing their heroes as both sages and 
miracle workers.!2 The cultural complexity of Hellenism in this period demands 
that the differing perspectives in praise formulations be recognized. It may be 
legitimate to appeal to a specific Hellenistic concept of a theios anér when seeking 
to find a more adequate model for discussing a particular expression of the kerygma. 
But no appeal may be made to some fixed norm in Hellenism which permits the 
general designation “divine man christology” as an explanation for a particular 
motif or perspective. The generalized portrait of the theios anér presupposed in 
modern critical studies of the gospel tradition must be recognized as a synthetic 
construct which fails to make the differentiations demanded by the primary 
sources. 

The roots of this synthetic portrait are exposed in the history of religions approach 
to the gospels associated with the work of Richard Reitzenstein, Gilles Wetter, and 
Otto Weinreich.!* These scholars attempted to establish a correlation between the 
image of Jesus in the canonical gospels and the depiction of other men in antiquity 
who were thought to have attained divine stature. In seeking to demonstrate that a 
general conception of the divine man began to emerge in Hellenism, which furnishes 
a paradigm for the portrayal of Jesus in the gospels, they appealed primarily to 
accounts of charismatic figures which can be dated in the second and third centuries 
A.D. Under the impulse of discovering a general Hellenistic image of the divine man 
which could expose the Hellenistic framework of early Christian christology, they 
compiled a list of features which were variously ascribed to men who were thought 
to have attained divine status. This conglomerate image was then set in juxtaposition 
to the gospel tradition about Jesus. The flaw in this methodological approach was 
the failure to discriminate between the various idealized portrayals of men of divine 
stature, or to weigh the relative value that was assigned to traditions about the hero 
as a miracle-worker for authenticating his exalted status, or to appreciate the 
skepticism of miracle stories shared by pre-third century A.D. writers who made 
their appeal to the criterion of virtue established by earlier philosophical discussions. 
The researches of Hans Windisch and Ludwig Bieler were distinguished from these 
earlier studies by a broader control of the material and a greater recognition of the 
shadings and nuances in Hellenistic presentations of the “divine man.”'* Their 


"Ibid., pp. 38-42, 98-100, 289-292. See further, H.-D. Betz, Lukian von Samosata und das 
Neue Testament (Berlin: 1961), pp. 100-143 (on gottlichen Menschen); G. Petzke, Die 
Traditionen iiber Apollonius von Tyana und das Neue Testament (Leiden: 1970), pp. 161- 
192; A. D. Nock, “Alexander of Abonuteichos,” ClasQ, 22 (1928), pp. 160-168; idem, Con- 
version (Oxford: 1933), pp. 93-97. 

™R. Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Wundererzdhlungen (Darmstadt: 1906); idem, Die hellen- 
istischen Mysterienreligionen (Leipzig and Berlin: 1910); G. P. Wetter, Der Sohn Gottes (G6t- 
tingen: 1916); O. Weinreich, “Antikes Gottmenschentum,” NJWJ, 2 (1926), pp. 633-651. 
This material is conveniently summarized by Tiede, Charismatic Figure, pp. 242-245. 

“Η͵ Windisch, Paulus und Christus (Leipzig: 1934), pp. 24-114; L. Bieler, BEIOZ ANHP. 
Das Bild des gottlichen Menschen in Spdtantike und Friihchristentum (Wien: 1935-36), 2 
vols. Cf. H. Von Leisegang, “Des Gottmensch als Archetypus,” EJ, 18 (1950), pp. 9-50; G. 
Eder, Der gottlich Wundertdter. Ein exegetischer und religionswissenschaftlicher Versuch 
(Girching: 1957). L. Bieler, for example, writes: “It should be a fundamental task of this 
work to demonstrate that antiquity, especially the later period, and early Christianity were 
acquainted with the same image of the divine man” (op. cit., I, p. 145). See the insightful 
critique of Tiede, Charismatic Figure, pp. 245-247, 262f. 
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quest for a history-of-religions background for the image of Jesus, however, led 
them to assemble a composite portrait of the “divine man” that drew upon so many 
sources that the diversity they had observed in the texts was relegated to a secondary 
importance. 

These studies furnished the material support for Rudolf Bultmann’s contention 
that Mark and his sources have been heavily influenced by Hellenistic presentations 
of men of divine status, and specifically by the image of the theios anér as miracle- 
worker. Bultmann writes: 


In Mark he [Jesus] is a Θεῖος ἄνθρωπος, indeed more; he is the very Son of God 
walking the earth. This mythological light in which Jesus is set by Mark is there 
for the most part on the author’s own account but also in part on account of his 
material, and especially of the miracle stories .... In Mark and most of all in 
his miracle stories, Hellenism has made a vital contribution.15 


By drawing particular attention to the miracle stories as authenticating Jesus’ divine 
status, Bultmann narrowed the field of correlation suggested by the generalized 
image of the divine man proposed by Reitzenstein to the more specific figure of the 
divine miracle-worker. His legacy to contemporary scholarship is the question 
whether Mark or his sources are presenting Jesus as a theios anér, and the focus 
upon the miracle stories as the primary vehicle of theios anér perspectives." 

This brief sketch of the nature of the primary texts which speak of a theios anér 
perspective, and the manner in which a synthesized portrait of the “divine man” 
came to be utilized as an interpretative key to the christology of the gospels and 
their sources, provides the necessary background to any consideration of theios anér 
christology and the gospel of Mark. Although the question continues to be debated 
whether the primary locus of a theios anér depiction of Jesus is the pre-Markan 
tradition or the gospel of Mark itself, there is a general tendency in German and 
American scholarship to assume that a theios anér christology is inherent within the 
miracle tradition and records of controversy in Mark 1-8 and within strands of the 
Markan passion narrative.!7 The particular reading of the evidence and the theios 


ἢ, Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (G6ttingen: 1921), pp. 1411. 
Bultmann proceeded to build his christology on the Hellenistic concept of the divine man in 
his Theology of the New Testament (New York: 1951), I, pp. 130ff. 

*See, for example, L. E. Keck, “Mark 3:7-12 and Mark’s Christology,” JBL, 84 (1965), 
pp. 341-358; H. Koester, “One Jesus and Four Primitive Gospels,” H7TR, 61 (1968), pp. 203- 
247, esp. pp. 232-236; P. Achtemeier, “Toward the Isolation of Pre-Markan Miracle Catenae,” 
JBL, 89 (1970), pp. 265-291; idem, “Gospel Miracle Tradition and the Divine Man,” Int, 
26 (1972), pp. 174-197. Against the tendency to locate a theios anér perspective in the mir- 
acle tradition incorporated by Mark, it should be stressed that there is no evidence in the 
gospel that the miracle stories were regarded as objective and indubitable proofs of God's 
working in Jesus. They are rather signs of God’s presence and power signaling the intrusion 
of the kingdom of God. They stand under the rubic of “the kingdom drawn near” (Mark 
1:14f.} and reveal the nature of redemption. 

In addition to the works cited in nn. 6, 8 (excepting Liefeld), 15 and 16, cf. J. M. Rob- 
inson, “The Recent Debate on the ‘New Quest’,” JBR, 30 (1962), pp. 203f.; E. Schweizer, 
“Zur Frage des Messiasgeheimnis bei Markus,” ZNW, 56 (1965), pp. 1-8; U.Luz, “Das Ge- 
heimnismotiv und die Markinische Christologie,” ZNW, 56 (1965), pp. 9-30; ΚΕ. P. Martin, 
“A Gospel in Search of a Life-Setting,” ExpT, 80 (1969), pp. 361-364; et alia. This apparent 
concensus is challenged by O. Betz, “The Concept of the So-Called ‘Divine Man’ in Mark's 
Christology,” Studies in New Testament and Early Christian Literature, ed. D. E. Aune 
(Leiden: 1972), pp. 229-240. See further the cautions urged by H. C. Kee, “Aretalogy and 
the Gospel,” JBL, 92 (1973), pp. 402-422. 
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anér configuration recognized within the text varies, but the assumption is scarcely 
questioned that behind the gospel of Mark lies a Hellenistic view of Jesus which is 
indebted to the image of the theios anér as a miracle-worker. 


Il 


The exegetical substructure undergirding the theios anér construction in Mark 
can be examined in detail in the volume by Theodore Weeden, Mark-Traditions in 
Conflict (Philadelphia: 1971).18 As a working hypothesis, Weeden proposes that 
the theological tensions between the disciples and Jesus in the gospel of Mark 
furnish evidence for an ecclesiastical and christological struggle within the Markan 
community. While Mark is committed to a suffering servant christology, his heretical 
opponents have embraced a triumphalist christology of glory based upon a theios 
anér view of Jesus. Weeden’s thesis merits attention because it is a major attempt 
to develop the christological issues inherent in the specific editorial features of 
Mark’s gospel which Wrede had treated as apologetic. Moreover, the exegetical 
and theological basis of Weeden’s proposal is shared by many other scholars who 
have been prepared to find theios anér motifs woven into the fabric of the gospel. 
Interaction with this specific reading of the gospel of Mark will permit an evaluation 
of the relative strengths and weaknesses of the methodology employed and the 
conclusions reached by Weeden and others. This, in turn, will serve to sharpen the 
issue of the legitimacy of using the concept of the “divine man” as an interpretative 
key to early Christian christology in general and the christological perspective of 
Mark in particular. 

Weeden contends that Mark’s community found itself at the beginning of the 
eighth decade of the first Christian century faced with a crisis of faith. A generation 
had passed since Easter morning, but the hopes generated by the resurrection of 
Jesus and the promise of his parousia had not been realized. On the contrary, the 
community continued to experience suffering and persecution. Mark’s pastoral 
response was the recognition that suffering is integral to authentic messiahship and 
discipleship. The cross for Mark became the fundamental christological event for 
the interpretation of Jesus as well as Christian existence. Mark’s pastoral and 
theological leadership of the community was severely challenged when certain 
charismatic leaders arrived who had embraced faith from a theios anér perspective 
and who proclaimed a theios anér christology. Their understanding of Jesus and 
Christian existence was radically different from the position championed by Mark. 
They described Jesus as a great miracle-worker, who left a legacy of secret teachings 
about God and himself, and who can be experienced as the exalted Lord if the 
Christian cultivates his personal life to the high pitch of spiritual ecstasy. Their 
claims were supported by accounts of Jesus’ miracle working, of his disputes with 
his adversaries, and of his death, which they viewed as a triumphant event through 
which Jesus was exalted over the blind rulers of the world who crucified him. For 
this tradition, they claimed the unimpeachable authority of the secret gospel Jesus 
delivered to the disciples, from whom they received “the word.” They appealed to 
their own pneumatic union with the exalted Lord and their power to work miracles 
to demonstrate that Jesus is not only a great theios anér in a long line of divine men, 


Weeden first introduced his thesis in an article summarizing his 1964 doctoral disserta- 
tion, “The Heresy That Necessitated Mark’s Gospel,” ZNW, 59 (1968), pp. 145-158. 
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but the theios anér God chose to be his Christ. This fact, they claimed, was indis- 
putably affirmed in Peter’s experience of the risen Lord (pp. 159-161). 

This new understanding of Jesus and of the nature of Christian life was enthusi- 
astically embraced by the Markan community. It appeared to offer a powerful and 
joyful dimension to faith. Mark, however, saw in the theios anér proclamation of 
these interlopers a heresy that would vitiate the faith and which threatened the 
vitality of Christian life in a world marked by suffering. In defense of the Gospel 
and his community, Mark determined to silence these heretics and to discredit their 
position. The problem that he faced was that his opponents grounded their authority 
in a tradition passed on to them by the disciples of Jesus. Mark, therefore, deter- 
mined to expose the heresy of his opponents and to authenticate his own perspectives 
by dramatizing the christological dispute raging.between himself and the newcomers 
through the interrelation of Jesus with his disciples during the course of the public 
ministry. Although Mark had no historical tradition of a sharp opposition between 
Jesus and the Twelve (p. 69), he underscored the incorrect understanding of Jesus 
by describing the disciples as obtuse, obdurate men who move from imperceptivity 
to misunderstanding, and finally to abandonment and rejection of the suffering 
Jesus.!® The Jesus who preaches and embodies the suffering-servant theology of 
Mark is actually a surrogate for the evangelist himself, while the disciples, who are 
discredited as reprobates who obstinately adhere to a christology that Jesus branded 
as heretical, represent the false theios anér perspectives of Mark’s opponents 
(pp. 162-168). 

How did Weeden arrive at this understanding of the life situation of the 
Markan community and the character of Mark’s gospel? What is the nature of 
the evidence which led Weeden to find in the gospel of Mark a vendetta against the 
disciples as a vehicle for discrediting a theios anér christology urged by an unwel- 
come faction in the Markan community? 

Weeden applies to the gospel the methodological presuppositions and procedures 
of redaction criticism. His basic assumption is that Mark is a deliberate theologian 
who has skillfully assimilated two contrasting christologies in his gospel (p. 3). He 
further assumes that the key to Mark’s intention is provided by an appreciation of 
Greek and Roman education in the first century. Hellenistic education stressed that 
the means by which an author dramatized the thesis of his composition was 
character portrayal. Weeden claims that a first-century reader of Mark would have 
understood the gospel as a dramatic portrayal of values through the medium of 
characterization. Consequently, the key to the circumstances surrounding the 
creation of the gospel will be found by focusing on the characters in the Markan 
drama (pp. 12-18). The importance of this critical assumption to Weeden’s thesis 
must be stressed, for it explains why he finds evidence of a theios anér faction in 
the Markan community behind the relationship of the disciples and Jesus. The 
validity of this assumption depends upon a highly Hellenized community. Yet 
Weeden fails to show that Mark or his readers were the product of a Hellenistic 
education.2° If they were essentially Semitic in their orientation, the comparison of 


*So also A. Kuby, “Zur Konzeption des Markus-Evangeliums,” ZNW, 49 (1958), pp. 52- 
64; J. Tyson, “The Blindness of the Disciples,” JBL, 80 (1961), pp. 261-268; L. E. Keck, 
“Mark 3:7-12,” pp. 341-358. 

ῬΑ person educated along the lines outlined by Weeden learned his alphabet and reading 
from Homer. It is not insignificant that neither Homer nor any of the ancient writers so 
important to a Hellenistic education are cited in the gospels. Moreover, it may be ques- 
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Hellenistic literary analysis and the Gospel genre is not helpful. To illustrate his 
point, Weeden appeals to the Roman historian Livy. But characterization serves 
quite different purposes in the biblical tradition than it does in Livy. If the evangelist 
came to write his gospel in response to persecution under Nero, his first readers 
were scarcely concerned with the academic and moralistic reading of the gospel 
presupposed by Weeden. 

Weeden’s thesis is that the Markan portrayal of the disciples is a literary device 
in the service of his polemic against the heretical theios anér faction in his commu- 
nity. He finds three distinct stages in the disciples’ progressively deteriorating 
relationship to Jesus in the gospel: unperceptiveness, misconception, and rejection. 
The first stage is characterized by the dullness of the Twelve. Despite the clear 
manifestation of Jesus’ messianic dignity and power in acts of healing, exorcism, 
and sovereign authority, they fail to understand either Jesus’ identity or their own 
responsibility in the redemptive drama (1:16-8:26). While others swarm to Jesus 
as a miracle-worker, Weeden writes, “The disciples are oblivious to Jesus’ mirac- 
ulous power” (p. 28). They remain unperceptive. 

Three observations are appropriate at this point. First, Weeden’s reading of the 
text has been selective. He makes no reference, for example, to Mark 1:29-31, 
where healing is requested for Peter’s mother-in-law, or to Mark 1:37, where Peter 
urges Jesus to return to Capernaum where multitudes have gathered to receive the 
benefactions of his healing presence. These passages indicate a greater awareness 
of Jesus’ power than Weeden is willing to concede to the disciples. Second, Weeden 
makes much of the fact that the crowds flock to Jesus to be healed, recognizing him 
as a miracle-worker, while the disciples show an inexplicable failure to recognize 
Jesus’ power. But Mark clearly demonstrates that Jesus deliberately turns away 
from the populace that clamors for healing but fails to hear the call to radical 
repentance and faith that the kingdom has drawn near (cf. 1:14f., 37f., 45). This 
type of acclaim is not the response Jesus desires from the Twelve or the crowd. 
Third, Weeden’s attempt to sharpen the impression that the presentation of the 
unperceptiveness of the disciples is “peculiarly Markan” (p. 28) by pointing to the 
more positive impression of the Twelve in Matthew and Luke is overdrawn. To 
cite only one instance, contrary to Weeden’s assertion that in Luke “the disciples 
are models of true discipleship” (p. 40), Luke 22:24-46 indicates that the Twelve 
remain every bit as obtuse as they appear in Mark. 

A second stage in the disciples’ relation to Jesus is signaled by Peter’s acknowl- 
-_ edgment of the messianic dignity of Jesus at Caesarea Philippi (8:27-33). The 
sharp exchange between Peter and Jesus in 8:30-33 indicates that Peter’s under- 
standing of the character of messiahship differs radically from Jesus’ perception 
that messiahship entails humiliation, suffering, and death. In this light, the confession 
that Jesus is the Messiah represents not a keen insight but a gross misconception. 
The disciples prove to be incapable of understanding Jesus’ teaching that the 


i ee ee 
tioned whether Weeden has correctly interpreted H. I. Marrou, A History of Education in 
Antiquity (New York: 1956), whose discussion of characterization furnishes the basis for 
Weeden’s hermeneutical approach to Mark. Though characterization or “judgment,” according 
to Marrou, was the “crowning-point” of the study of the classics, he adds that “these crude 
endeavors were something quite apart from the essence of Hellenistic education. It was not 
for lessons with such a dubious value as this that the classics were studied so religiously. . . .” 
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Messiah’s experience of suffering is the prototype of the experience of authentic 
discipleship (pp. 32-38). Weeden’s reading of the text at this point is essentially 
accurate. The conclusion he draws from the text, however, goes beyond the 
evidence provided by the gospel. Weeden writes: 


Consequently throughout the rest of the Gospel one finds the disciples and Jesus 
locked in a continuous conflict over the characteristics of authentic messiahship 
and the commitment to suffering discipleship which is demanded of a suffering 
Messiah. It is a christological conflict that is never resolved (p. 34, italics mine). 


It is true that Mark clarifies the character of authentic messiahship in the second 
half of his gospel by the programmatic use of Jesus’ passion prophecies. Neverthe- 
less, it is highly questionable that it is proper to speak of a conflict over the correct 
interpretation of messiahship beyond 8:32f. While Peter was unprepared to accept 
the correlation of suffering with messiahship in 8:32, the affirmation that he is 
prepared to die, if necessary, with Jesus in 14:31 speaks rather of an acquiescence 
to Jesus’ role as the “shepherd who is struck down” (14:27). The conflict that is 
never resolved centers not in christology but in the character of discipleship. Weeden 
consistently attributes the tension between Jesus and the disciples to a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of authentic messiahship. The evidence, however, simply warrants 
the conclusion that the disciples were unprepared to be identified with Jesus in his 
sufferings. 

This is a particularly important consideration in connection with the third stage 
in the deteriorating relationship between Jesus and the disciples, which Weeden 
labels “rejection.” His statement of the situation should be carefully observed: 


With Judas’ plans to betray Jesus the conflict erupts into an outright rejection of 
Jesus and his messiahship .... But it is the denial of Peter that underscores the 
complete and utter rejection of Jesus and his messiahship by the disciples (p. 38, 
italics mine; cf. also p. 53). 


The phrase “and his messiahship” allows Weeden to view the betrayal of Judas and 
the denial of Peter in christological perspective, but entails a conclusion not explicit 
in the text nor demanded by the narrative. In his concern to establish his case, 
Weeden tends to move beyond the evidence. The denial of Peter, for example, only 
underscores the impropriety of bold affirmations of fidelity (14:31), when fidelity 
is so costly and men are incapable of faithfulness. What Weeden has failed to 
perceive is that the disciples’ rejection of sacrificial discipleship is an essentially 
human response to the demand for costly commitment, and not the consequence of 
embracing a particular christological position. There are no human categories which 
prepared the Twelve for a suffering Messiah or for the requirement of suffering 
discipleship.2! The impropriety of their responses to Jesus’ call to radical identifica- 
tion with his suffering is the normal reaction of fallen men to humiliation, not a 
corollary of theios anér thinking. | 

Weeden, however, insists that the source of conflict between the disciples and 
Jesus in the gospel of Mark is clearly christological. “There can be little doubt,” 


"See further W. L. Lane, The New International Commentary on the Gospel According to 
Mark (Grand Rapids: 1974), ad 8:31-33, pp. 294-304. Hereafter abbreviated NIC Mark. 
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he writes, “that christology is the issue that divides Jesus and his confidents” (p. 
52). Jesus’ own viewpoint is clear: messiahship entails humiliation, suffering and 
death. The christological position of the Markan disciples is more difficult to deter- 
mine. All that can be said with confidence, on the basis of 8:32, is that Peter initially 
rejects the thought of a suffering Messiah. It is the absence of an explicit statement 
of the disciples’ viewpoint that leads Weeden to review the material in the first half 
of the gospel: Peter’s confession must reflect the character of Jesus revealed to the 
disciples there. Weeden locates the interpretative key to this material in a theios 
anér view of Jesus, aligning himself with those scholars who claim that a large 
amount of Mark’s material in the first eight chapters consists of tradition informed 
by Hellenistic theios anér motifs (pp. 55f.).2* He writes: 


If the only portion of Mark’s Gospel one possessed was 1:1-8:29, one would 
have to assume that Mark understood Jesus to be a theios anér and that his 
messiahship was to be interpreted only within this perspective. There is abso- 
lutely no hint in the first half of the Gospel that authentic messiahship should 
contain any other christological dimension (p. 56) .78 


The element that authenticates Jesus’ divine status in this material, according to 
Weeden, is the portrayal of Jesus as a miracle-worker endowed with divine power. 
While the disciples initially failed to perceive the intrinsic relationship between 
Jesus’ dignity as Messiah and his activity as a theios anér, Weeden finds an 
abundance of evidence after Peter’s confession to substantiate his assertion that 
Mark portrays Peter and the disciples as acclaiming a theios anér christology. 
Primary evidence is furnished by the type of discipleship the Twelve chose for 
themselves. Their concern for status and power, Weeden claims, implies a triumphal- 
ist christology of glory informed by theios anér perspectives. Dieter Georgi’s deline- 
ation of the theios anér viewpoint of Paul’s opponents in 2 Corinthians** provides 
Weeden with a suggestive profile to which he seeks to correlate features of the 
Markan presentation of the disciples in order to substantiate his conclusion “that 
the Markan disciples not only viewed Jesus as theios-anér Christ but also display all 
the traits of theios-anér discipleship” (p. 64). 

Weeden’s analysis is weakest at this point, for his decision to read Mark so 
directly in terms of Paul’s struggles with his opponents in 2 Corinthians, as analyzed 
by Georgi, encourages him to draw correlations which may or may not be valid. 
There was no one theios anér concept in Hellenism. Neither were there normative 
patterns of theios anér perspectives which may be assumed, no matter how many 
similarities may been seen between Mark’s “opponents” and Paul’s. Similar cate- 
gories may admit significantly diverse interpretations. The failure to correlate 
specific traits of Mark’s portrayal of the disciples to the wider range of Hellenistic 
and Hellenistic-Jewish propagandistic traditions, as Georgi has done for the op- 


“Weeden assigns the following passages to this particular christological perspective: 1:9-13, 
23f., 40-45; 2:1-12; 3:1-12; 4:35-41; 5:1-43; 6:1-6, 34-56; 7:24-37; 8:1-10, 22-26. This list 
is essentially borrowed from Betz, “Jesus as Divine Man,” pp. 117-119, omitting only 1:29-31 
from Betz’s enumeration of passages deserving investigation. 

Weeden’s failure to recognize the extensive use of the wilderness motif identified by U. 
Mauser, Christ in the Wilderness (Naperville: 1963), permits him to hold this position. See 
now Lane, NIC Mark, ad 1:2-13, 35-38; 3:7-12; 6:31-34, 45f. pp. 45ff., 8Off., 127ff., 224ff. 
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ponents of Paul in 2 Corinthians, vitiates Weeden’s analysis.2* When Weeden speaks 
of disruptions in the Markan community because of the arrival of certain theios anér 
Christians who have plunged the community into confusion by their commitment to 
pneumatic enthusiasm (e.g., pp. 95f., 160ff.), the suspicion may be entertained that 
this reading of the situation is dictated less by the text of Mark than it is by Paul’s 
reference to the “superlative apostles” in 2 Corinthians 10f. 

Two sections of the gospel, in particular, convince Weeden that his reading of the 
text is correct. The first is the pregnant pericope 8:27-33, where Weeden finds the 
strongest evidence for the intensity and seriousness of the clash between the theios 
anér perspectives of the disciples and the suffering Son of man christology of Jesus. 
The key to the interpretation of the text is supplied for Weeden by material tradi- 
tionally associated with the “messianic secret” construct. He points out that in 8:29 
the disciples have finally recognized Jesus as the Christ, adding, “Strangely . . . no 
sooner has Peter evoked this confession than Jesus muzzles him (8:30). This 
silencing corresponds to the silencing of the confessions of the demons (1:25, 34, 
3:11-12)” (pp. 64f.). 

This interpretation of the text, however, is simplistic. The silencing of the demons 
is Jesus’ response to their apotropaic stance. They recognize him as a dangerous 
opponent and seek to subject him to their power by exposing his true identity. Their 
shriek of recognition is not a confession but a defensive posture assumed in a conflict 
situation.*° There is no evidence for this context in Mark 8:27ff. Peter’s affirmation 
was an exultant expression of faith. The subsequent exchange between Peter and 
Jesus indicates that it was also a reflection of a profound misunderstanding (8:31- 
33). The disciples as yet had no way of knowing what conception Jesus had of his 
messianic vocation, and it was imperative that they should not be allowed to fill 
the designation “Messiah” with the content of their own dreams. Peter’s words 
were correct in themselves, but his conception was informed by the false and narrow 
hopes that clustered about the term in first century Judaism. The explanation for 
Jesus’ stern charge to tell no one about him in 8:30 is provided immediately in v. 31, 
where he began to define what messiahship entails. This is the only time in Mark 
that an injunction to silence is explained, and it provides the key to all of the 
previous injunctions to silence. The necessity of the passion in obedience to the 
divine will accounts for the so-called secrecy phenomena in the gospel. The “mes- 
sianic secret” is God’s intention to provide salvation through a suffering Savior who 
is identified with the people by his free decision to bear the burden of judgment 
upon human rebellion. The repeated injunctions to silence throughout the gospel 
are an expression of Jesus’ fidelity to the divine plan of salvation. To speak of 
“Jesus’ censoring of Peter’s position” in 8:30f., as Weeden does (p. 65), is to read 
the text carelessly. There is no censure of Peter until he rebukes Jesus for speaking 
of rejection and violent death in 8:32. The basis of Peter’s rebuke is not his censure 
by Jesus but his inability to reconcile the designation “Messiah” and the notion of 
suffering. A rejected Messiah was incompatible with Jewish convictions and hopes, 
and accounts for Peter’s presumption in rebuking Jesus. Weeden seeks to contrast 
v. 30, which he regards as the suppression of the Petrine confession, with v. 32a, 
where Jesus openly promulgates his teaching about the suffering Son of man. The 
contrast intended by Mark, however, would appear to be between the openness of 


Cf. Tiede, Charismatic Figure, pp. 251-255, 259. 
“See further Lane, NIC Mark, ad 1:23-26; 3:11-12; 5:7-10. pp. 73-75. 130f., 182-185. 
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Jesus’ teaching about suffering messiahship following Peter’s confession (8:32) as 
opposed to the veiled speech that had characterized the public ministry (4:33f.). 
In the sequence of Mark 8:29-33, Mark’s purpose is not to juxtapose two conflicting 
christological positions, the theios anér christology and the suffering Son of man 
christology, but to define with precision what it means to say that Jesus is the 
Christ.?7 

Weeden’s analysis leaves a number of questions unanswered. If the designation 
“Messiah” in 8:29 is suppressed because it bears theios anér connotations, what 
nuance does the term carry in 1:1 where it serves to introduce the central figure of 
the account? Moreover, if Weeden is correct that the designation “Son of man” 
is the one christological title that is not suppressed in the gospel of Mark (pp. 67, 
154), why did the evangelist choose to focus upon “Messiah” and “Son of God” 
in 1:12 The two designations in Mark’s initial statement appear to anticipate the 
point of climax in the two halves of the gospel, namely Peter’s acknowledgment that 
Jesus is the Messiah in 8:29 and the acknowledgment of the Roman centurion that 
Jesus is Son of God in 15:39. The larger context for Weeden’s interpretation of 
Mark 8:27-33 seems to have been supplied not from the gospel but from 2 
Corinthians, for in writing about the disciples’ adoption of a theios anér christology 
and life-style he states: 


Like Paul’s theios anér opponents, they have become enamored of what attracts 
man: the miracle-working capacity of Jesus. They have ignored the most im- 
portant aspect of Jesus, that which God ordains: his suffering servanthood (p. 
68). 


Nowhere in Mark is there evidence that the disciples were attracted by the miracle- 
working capability of Jesus. They never request a miracle or the power to work 
miracles. The source of Weeden’s assertion is not the text of Mark but 2 Corin- 
thians, as analyzed by Georgi. This is clearly indicated by the introductory clause, 
“like Paul’s theios anér opponents.” Georgi’s analysis of 2 Corinthians, however, 
cannot be superimposed upon the Markan tradition without doing violence to the 
intention and nuances of the text. Weeden’s failure to recognize this fundamental 
consideration amounts to a betrayal of his commitment to a redaction-critical 
approach to the text and oversimplifies his analysis of diverse and complex materials. 

The second section of the gospel which informs Weeden’s interpretation of the 
christological tensions in the Markan community is the Olivet discourse, chapter 13. 
His critical judgment is that this unit of tradition, which focuses upon the conditions 
prevailing during the period when Jesus is no longer present with his disciples, 
offers the evangelist the most natural context for setting forth the specific situation 
in his own community (pp. 70-72). Weeden detects the hand of Mark especially 
behind the tradition found in vv. 5-6, 9-13, 21-23, 28-37, and turns immediately 
to vv. 5-6 and 21-23 in his search for a more adequate grasp of the actual situation 
in the Markan church. On the basis of these verses, Weeden speaks of “repeated 
reference to messianic imposters” and of “Mark’s intense concern about Messianic 
pretenders in his community” (p. 73). While the term “false christs” appears only 


“Ibid., ad 8:27-33, pp. 288-304, for a larger discussion of these issues. H. Koester, “One 
Jesus,” p. 232, n. 103, asserts: “In the New Testament the titles ‘Christ’? and ‘Son of God’ are 
usually connected with the Christology of Jesus as the divine man.” Yet this is precisely what 
needs to be proven. 
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in Mark 13:22 and the parallel passage Matt. 24:24, the correlative term “false 
prophets” is more broadly used in the NT to designate the opponents of faith. The 
reference to the performance of “signs and wonders” with the intention of leading 
the elect astray is sufficient to convince Weeden that Mark has in view some form 
of heretical theios anér activity. He writes, “The descriptive clause ‘will show signs 
and wonders’ pinpoints the ‘false christs’ and ‘false prophets’ as theioi andres” 
(p. 76). The pretenders about whom Mark warns his readers in chapter 13 are 
thus Christian “divine men” not unlike those pneumatic enthusiasts at Corinth as 
identified by Kasemann or Paul’s theios-anér opponents in 2 Corinthians as identi- 
fied by Georgi (pp. 73-81).78 

It is interesting that Weeden should begin his analysis of Mark 13 by turning to 
vv. 5-6 and 21-23 rather than to vv. 9-13, which define the post-Easter situation in 
terms of persecution and mission. It is obvious that he begins with the allusion to 
the presence of certain imposters because these references appear to support his 
thesis. The two passages, however, do not justify Weeden’s overstatement when he 
speaks of “repeated reference to messianic imposters” providing evidence of an 
“intense concern about Messianic pretenders” in the Markan community (p. 73). 
If Mark’s concern with this problem was “intense,” as Weeden claims, it is strange 
that it appears to surface so rarely in the gospel. Apart from these two texts, there 
is no allusion to the phenomenon of imposters within the community. Moreover, 
neither of Mark’s references to the messianic imposters is confined narrowly to his 
gospel. Are we to assume that Matthew and Luke faced the same crisis of faith 
in their respective communities? Or have they merely adopted an earlier formulation 
without being aware of its deeper christological significance for the Markan com- 
munity? Weeden focuses on the phrase “signs and wonders” in 13:22 as evidence 
that a Hellenistic theios anér christology and perspective lies behind the reference 
to false christs and prophets. He makes no reference to the OT background to the 
conjoined phrase in descriptions of the activity of God (e.g., Exod. 7:3; Deut. 4:34; 
6:22; 7:19; 26:8; 29:3) or of his servant (e.g., Deut. 34:11; Isa. 20:3). The 
singular “sign and wonder” is used with reference to the false prophet in Deut. 
13:1f., 6, 7, 11, 14. The phrase clearly refers to an appeal to teratological phenom- 
ena in authentication of a message or a deed. But its background is Semitic, not 
Hellenistic. No Hellenistic texts referring to miracles, magic or other demonstrations 
of power as the means for authenticating divine status speak of the performance of 
“signs and wonders,” and there is no evidence known to me that the phrase has any 
necessary theios anér connotations.”® 

The most serious objection to Weeden’s interpretation of the text, however, is 
that he has failed to recognize the distinction in function between vv. 5-6 and vv. 
21-23. He feels free to assert that Mark has made “repeated reference to messianic 
imposters” because he has accepted the common critical assessment that vv. 21-22 
furnish a doublet to vv. 5-6. A more careful reading of the structure of chapter 13, 
however, would have cautioned Weeden that in function and meaning the two 
references are distinct. They occur in the Olivet discourse not because Mark is 
intensely concerned about messianic pretenders in his community but because the 


“Weeden is here dependent upon E. Kasemann, New Testament Questions of Today (Phil- 
adelphia: 1969), pp. 82-107, and D. Georgi, Die Gegner des Paulus, pp. 224-232, 243ff. 

“Weeden neglected to explore the possibility that a theios anér perspective informs the 
reference to authenticating signs in the longer ending to Mark (16:17f., 20). 
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disciples needed to distinguish between the more general perspective of vv. 5-6 and 
the specific reference in vv. 21-22. In vv. 5-6 Jesus warned his disciples not to be 
deceived by men claiming the dignity which is proper to himself, for the time 
of the open manifestation of the messianic presence lay yet in the future (cf. vv. 
24-27). The perspective in vv. 21-22 is different, and is entirely appropriate to a 
context dominated by the motif of flight. Vv. 14-23 constitute a single unit of 
thought which is controlled by the command to flee when an act of sacrilege, so 
appalling that it can only invite unparalleled tribulation, is recognized. Flight is 
necessary in order to escape the judgment of God that will fall upon the land as the 
result of sacrilege. The dominant note in v. 14 is the command to flee. This exhorta- 
tion is developed or presupposed in each of the subsequent verses as Jesus addresses 
himself to the urgency for flight (vv. 15-16), to circumstances which hinder flight 
(vv. 17-18), to the reason for flight (vv. 19-20), and to a final deterrent to 
flight (vv. 21-22). The injunction to flee clearly implies a crisis in history—the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple—and not the end, when flight will be 
useless. The point of vv. 21-22 is not to be deterred from flight by the claim that 
the Messiah is here, or there. The internal unity of vv. 14-23 demands that vv. 21-22 
be interpreted in this manner. The stress falls on not turning aside when the impera- 
tive need is for refuge. While the historical crisis of the impending destruction of 
Jerusalem invites a final wave of messianic pretenders and prophets, they will not 
be able to bring a halt to the tribulation convulsing the land. Flight remains 
imperative for the people of God, who must guard against deception by men pre- 
pared to show signs and wonders to validate their claim to an exalted status. Already 
Deuteronomy 13 had warned that men of lies will seek to lead the faithful astray 
with their signs (Deut. 13:6, 7, 11, 14). The exhortation not to believe those who 
say, “Look, here is the Messiah,” indicates reflection upon this passage. Deut. 13:4 
states, “You shall not listen to the words of that prophet,” while v. 9 repeats this 
admonition in reference to an enticing member of the family: “You shall not yield 
to him or listen to him.” The referrent in Mark 13:21-22 is not to the presence of 
messianic imposters in the Markan community in the eighth decade of the first 
century, whose commitment to a Hellenistic theios anér christology and perspective 
are disrupting the pastoral and theological leadership of Mark. It is rather to 
Jewish charismatic leaders who appeared on the scene during the turbulent years 
preceding the destruction of Jerusalem, making extravagant claims for themselves.°° 
Weeden’s appeal to Mark 13:5-6 and 21-22 to support his detection of an intense 


Weeden asserts that the many who come “in my name, saying I am he” (Mark 13:6) 
are Christians, not Jews, on the ground that “nowhere in the New Testament, including 
Mark, is the christologically qualified phrase in the name used to refer to those outside the 
Christian community” (p. 79). Matt. 7:21-23, however, appears not to have Christians in 
view, especially verse 22. Weeden’s attempt to dismiss the sharp implication of this passage 
(p. 81, n. 23) is unconvincing. In Mark 13:6 the character of the peril envisioned depends 
upon the nuance in the related phrases “in my name” and “I am he.” In the Semitic world, 
the “name” of a person denotes his dignity and power. Understood in this context, “in my 
name” signifies “arrogating to themselves the title and authority which properly belongs 
to me.” The enigmatic phrase “I am he” is intelligible in this light. Jesus cautions that men 
will emerge in the crisis enveloping the Temple and will falsely claim to have the theophonic 
name and power of the Messiah, leading many astray. The reference is to be understood 
primarily of the Jewish messianic pretenders who throughout the first century won momen- 
tary support from segments of the Jewish population by the promise to provide tokens of 
redemption which would validate their claims. See the larger discussion in Lane, NIC 
Mark, ad 13:5f., 14-22. 
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concern on the part of the evangelist with heretical opponents committed to a 
theios anér perspective toward Jesus and Christian existence is unconvincing. 

With the collapse of Weeden’s exegesis of Mark 8:27-33 and Mark 13:5-6, 
21-23, the primary supports for this attempt to document a theios anér christology 
behind the gospel of Mark fall away. The detection of “the heresy that necessitated 
the Gospel” proves on examination to be an imaginative proposal unsupported by 
the text. The evidence for the case that Weeden has sought to establish is essentially 
inferential, and his conclusions are not compelling. This is nowhere more evident 
than in Weeden’s handling of the transfiguration narrative (Mark 9:2-8). 

Behind the Markan account Weeden detects elements of the original resurrection 
appearance of Jesus to Peter (cf. 1 Cor. 15:5; Luke 24:34), which Mark took and 
reshaped into the transfiguration narrative (pp. 118f.). The formidable objections 
that have been marshalled against the theory that the transfiguration is a misplaced 
account of a resurrection appearance*! Weeden simply dismisses. Mark’s purpose 
in situating the Petrine resurrection account within the public ministry of Jesus of 
Nazareth, according to Weeden, was to undermine a primary piece of tradition to 
which the proponents of a theios anér christology could appeal. Weeden contends 
that the pre-Markan narrative recorded the resurrection experience of Peter and 
furnished evidence that the theios anér Jesus was the Son of God. By appending 9:9 
to the account the evangelist deliberately sought to create the impression that the 
incident was mistakenly interpreted as a resurrection appearance, since Peter and 
the sons of Zebedee were not allowed to speak of the experience until Easter 
morning. By thrusting 9:6 into the narrative, the originally insightful and reverential 
response of Peter to the exalted Lord is altered into an inappropriate and foolish 
reaction, and the heavenly voice which had originally confirmed the theios anér 
christology of Mark’s opponents now repudiates that perspective. By alteration and 
modification Mark discredits the tradition of his opponents and establishes his own 
point of view (pp. 121-124). This reading of the narrative is the most flagrant 
example of Weeden’s willingness to buttress his case by an ingenious and bold 
proposal that violates the intention of the text. He never raises the question why 
Mark would be willing to jeopardize his concern for authentic faith by deliberately 
falsifying historical tradition and by affirming what he knew not to be true in the 
interests of his christological understanding. If Weeden is correct, the evangelist 
possesses no integrity in his handling of apostolic tradition. Weeden’s web of 


All of the canonical accounts of resurrection appearances begin with Jesus’ absence. Yet 
he is present from the beginning in Mark 9:2-8. Moreover, in the resurrection narratives the 
spoken word of the risen Lord has a prominent place. But in 9:2-8 Jesus is silent. The theory 
of a misplaced resurrection account leaves unexplained the appearance of Moses and Elijah, 
Peter’s designation of Jesus as “Rabbi,” and his impetuous statement in 9:5. Cf. G. H. Boob- 
yer, St. Mark and the Transfiguration Story (Edinburgh: 1942), pp. 11-16; C. H. Dodd, 
“The Appearances of the Risen Christ: An Essay in Form Criticism of the Gospels,” Studies 
in the Gospels, ed. Ὁ. E. Nineham (Oxford: 1955), pp. 9-35. After listing five points of 
contrast between Mark 9:2-8 and accounts of post-resurrection appearances, Dodd adds: “To 
set over against these points of difference I cannot find a single point of resemblance. If the 
theory of a displaced post-resurrection appearance is to be evoked for the understanding of 
this difficult pericope, it must be without any support from form-criticism, and indeed in the 
teeth of the presumption which formal analysis establishes” (p. 25). On the relationship of 
Mark 9:2-8 to the ultimate triumph of God's kingdom, see M. Horstmann, Studien zur 
markinischen Christoligie: Mk 8:27-9:13 als zugang zum Christusbild des zweiten Evangeliums 
(Miinster: 1969); H. C. Kee, “The Transfiguration in Mark: Epiphany or Apocalyptic Vi- 
sion?” Understanding the Sacred Text, ed. J. Reumann (Valley Forge: 1972), pp. 135-152. 
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conjectures, however, is scarcely plausible. It is significant that Matthew and Luke, 
both of whom record resurrection appearances, situate the transfiguration in the 
same context as Mark. There is no indication that they recognized the resurrection 
nature of the event or possessed any independent tradition which limited the 
appearance to Peter. There is no supporting evidence to which Weeden can appeal 
for his contention which justifies his impugning of the integrity of the evangelist. 

Once the inferential and conjectural nature of Weeden’s thesis is recognized, it is 
imperative to ask what it is that permits his proposal to be so readily received.** 
It is necessary to recognize that NT studies tend to pass periodically through phases 
of concern with particular issues. The climate for research today is controlled by a 
wholesale concern with the polemical character of the documents and the identifica- 
tion of the opponents encountered by Paul and others.?* The hermeneutical key to 
the correct understanding of several of Paul’s letters, for example, may well be 
supplied by a reconstruction of the tensions within the different church centers 
addressed by the apostle.** The explicit reference to those who assumed a deviant 
point of view regarding Christian faith and practice in the letters of Paul, James, 
Peter, John, and Jude actually points in this direction. In the absence of such 
references, however, it would be unwise to assume that the presence of opponents 
within the community accounts for the character of the statement in a given 
document. Weeden’s fundamental assumption that Mark has skillfully assimilated. 
two contrasting christologies in his gospel (p. 3) leads him to superimpose an 
opponents’ theory upon the Markan community, despite the paucity of reference in 
the gospel itself to intra-community tensions. It is the conjoining of an opponents’ 
theory with the theios anér construct which has made his proposal suggestive and 
attractive. His contentions, however, will not stand up under critical scrutiny and 
should be rejected. 


Ill 


If Weeden’s assignment of a theios anér christology to the disciples fails to be 
convincing, is there any point in the gospel of Mark where it may be legitimate to 
detect a response to Jesus that originates from a Hellenistic perspective informed 


“F.g.: Norman Perrin is quoted on the dust jacket as saying, “One of the more exciting 
books on Mark and the interpretation of Mark to appear in recent years.” For Perrin’s posi- 
tion, which is virtually identical with Weeden’s, see “Towards an Interpretation of the Gospel 
of Mark,” Christology and A Modern Pilgrimage, ed. H.-D. Betz (Philadelphia: 1971), pp. 
21f., 36f., 38f., 47, 53-55, 66f. See also now L. Schenke, Glory and the Way of the Cross: 
the Gospel of Mark (Chicago: 1972). 

“In addition to the works of Kasemann and D. Georgi cited in nn. 24, 28, cf. G. Fried- 
rich, “Die Gegner des Paulus in 2. Korintherbrief,” Abraham Unser Vater, Juden und Christen 
in Gepriich iiber die Bibel, ed. O. Betz, M. Hengel, P. Schmidt (Leiden: 1963), pp. 181-215; 
H. Koester, “The Purpose of the Polemic of a Pauline Fragment,” NTS, 8 (1961-62), pp. 
317-332; K. Priimm, “Zur neutestamentlichen Gnosis-Problematik, Gnostischer Hintergrund 
und Lehreinschlag in den beiden Eingangskapiteln von I Kor?” ZKT, 87 (1965), pp. 399- 
442; 88 (1966), pp. 1-50; ΝΥ. Schmithals, Die Gnosis in Korinth (Gottingen: 1956); idem, 
“Die Hiretiker in Galatien,” ZNW, 47 (1956), pp. 25-67; idem, “Die Irrlehrer des Philipper- 
briefes,” ZTK, 54 (1957), pp. 297-341; idem, “Die Irrlehrer von Rm. 16, 17-20,” ST, 13 
(1959), pp. 51-69; ef alia. 

“Cf, R. Jewett, Paul’s Anthropological Terms. A Study of Their Use in Conflict Settings 
(Leiden: 1971). 
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by theios anér categories? There is impressive evidence for the penetration of 
Hellenism in Galilee, the region of the Transjordan and the Decapolis, and the 
coastal republics of Tyre and Sidon.®* From each of these regions there was a 
response to the popular reports that circulated about Jesus’ authority over demons 
and his ability to heal the sick. In a series of editorial vignettes, Mark focuses upon 
the crowd that responds with frenzied enthusiasm to the presence of Jesus, clamor- 
ing for relief from the ravages of possession and the humiliation of sickness and 
impairment (1:32-34, 45; 3:7-12; 6:53-56). The arrival of Jesus created an 
immense excitement. At one point Jesus found it necessary to avoid towns and cities 
altogether (1:45). On another occasion crowds from nearer and more distant 
regions clamored to touch Jesus in a feverish mood of excitement bordering on 
hysteria (3:7-10). On yet another occasion, Mark’s depiction of the people hasten- 
ing from place to place as reports of Jesus’ presence were received, carrying their 
sick on mattresses, graphically conveys the impression of a determined effort to 
seize an unexpected opportunity for healing (6:53-56). The works of Jesus appear 
to be an epiphany of divine power, and the people treat him as a miracle-worker or 
divine man whose power is released through touch. The people come to Jesus not 
because they recognize his messianic dignity or function, but because they have 
heard of all that he has done. In this connection the absence of any reference to 
preaching or teaching activity in the Markan summaries reporting the response of 
the crowd is significant. The people are unprepared for Jesus’ proclamation of re- 
pentance and the nearness of the kingdom (1:14f.). They have no real understand- 
ing of his person or his mission. There is no evidence that they perceive the 
significance of Jesus’ conflict with demonic power. They understand only that power 
is channeled through his person, and they flock to him seeking relief from impair- 
ment and affliction. The response of the crowd is disruptive (1:32-39, 45) and 
inadequate (3:7-12; 6:53-56), and invariably Jesus withdraws from their clamor 
(cf. 1:38, 45; 3:9). 

If a theios anér motif is to be found in the gospel of Mark, it should be assigned 
to the crowd who follow Jesus solely to receive the benefactions of his power to 
expel demons and to heal the sick.3® Their thinking may well be informed by a 
popular form of Hellenism which was familiar with teratological accounts to which 
appeal was made in authenticating the divine status of a charismatic figure.*” The 


“For a good summary of scholarship on the penetration of Palestinian Judaism by Helle- 
nism, see M. Smith, “Palestinian Judaism in the First Century,” Israel: Its Role in Civiliza- 
tion, ed. M. Davis (New York: 1956), pp. 67-81. Especially important among later studies is 
M. Hengel, Judentum und Hellenismus: Studien zu ihrer Begegnung unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung Paldstinas bis zur Mitte des 2 Th. v. Chr. (Tiibingen: 1969). Cf. also I. H. Marshall. 
“Palestinian and Hellenistic Christianity: Some Critical Comments,” NTS, 19 (1973), pp. 
271-287. 

“Tt is possible that 15:39 gives independent evidence for ἃ theios anér perspective. By 
“son of God” the centurion presumably meant that Jesus was a divine man or deified hero 
who accepted humiliation and death as an act of obedience to a higher mandate. It can be 
expected that his words reflect a religious point of view shaped by popular Hellenism. But 
the basis for the designation is clearly moral courage in the face of death, rather than 
teratological display. Within the larger context of Mark, Jesus as “Son of God” is radically 
different from all popular miracle-workers and theioi andres because his sonship means the 
absolute obedience of a son in the execution of a divine commission. 

*In this regard it will be instructive to consider the response of the populace to Jewish 
charismatic figures who promised a miraculous display to authenticate their status. The “pre- 
tenders” mentioned by Josephus, for example, appear to have regarded themselves as dupli- 
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concern to touch Jesus or the hem of his garment in order to receive healing seems 
to be informed by popular conceptions of magic and superstition.?® Yet in none of 
the Markan summaries centering in the response of the clamoring crowd is there 
a concern with christology per se. The one possible exception is the cry of recogni- 
tion on the part of the demons in 3:11, “You are the Son of God.” The function 
of the shriek, however, is apotropaic rather than confessional, and is silenced by 
Jesus’ sovereign word (3:12). There is no indication that the crowd is aware of the 
christological significance of the cry or of Jesus’ power to silence and expel the 
demons. The absence of any reflection on the messianic status of Jesus in 
the Markan depiction of the crowd cautions the interpreter that to speak of a 
“theios anér christology” is to go beyond the evidence of the text. It may be proper 
to speak of a theios anér perspective in the text or of a tradition informed by certain 
theios anér motifs. But if this is done, it becomes mandatory to define with precision, 
on the basis of the text itself, the specific elements of the tradition which are 
illumined by reference to Hellenistic religious phenomena in general and by appeal 
to a theios anér construct in particular. 


cating the works of Moses and Joshua, and attracted a popular following who apparently 
accepted their claims. Cf. Josephus, Antiqg. XX. v. 1; viii. 5-6, 10; War 11. xiii. 3; xvii 8-9: 
VI. v. 2; VII. viii. 1; xi. 1 and the suggestive essay by ὟΝ. K. L. Clarke, “A Prophet Like Unto 
Me,” New Testament Problems (London: 1929), pp. 39-47. An appreciation of the wilder- 
ness ideology informing most of these instances would counter the facile assumption that 
such responses stem from a theios anér perspective. See Mauser, Christ in the Wilderness, pp. 
56-58. Crowd reaction to miraculous display is reported only rarely in Hellenistic accounts. 
See K. Tagawa, Miracles et Evangile (Paris: 1966), pp. 92-94. 

“It is significant that on one occasion, at least, Jesus felt it necessary to correct gently the 
notion that it was the touch of the hand that secured healing (5:30-34). See Lane, NIC 
Mark, ad loc., pp. 192-194. 


Chapter Ten 


THEOLOGICAL MOTIFS IN THE 
TRANSFIGURATION NARRATIVE 


WALTER L. LIEFELD 


“There is probably no other pericope in the Gospels which has received such 
divergent interpretations as the story of the Transfiguration.”! This observation, 
made over ten years ago by F. W. Beare, expresses the frustration of many who 
have studied the narrative. His comment is still valid today, for while recent studies 
have moved along newer paths, with perhaps the elimination of certain hypotheses, 
the total accumulation of theories has not thereby decreased.® 


ἘΝ W. Beare, The Earliest Records of Jesus (New York: 1962), p. 141. 

"The singular “narrative” is employed, not because I am ignoring the distinctives of the 
pericopes in the synoptic gospels, but because most of the motifs are found in essentially sim- 
ilar form in all three. Where there are differences, Mark will provide the basis for compar- 
ison. 

Among the studies of the transfiguration, the following may be cited for the fulness or 
significance of their treatments: W. Bacon, “The Transfiguration Story: A Study of the 
Problem of the Sources of our Synoptic Gospels,” AJT, 6 (1902), pp. 236-65; W. Moulton, 
“The Significance of the Transfiguration,” Biblical and Semitic Studies (New York: 1902); 
E. Lohmeyer, “Die Verklirung Jesu nach dem Markus-Evangelium,” ZNW, 21 (1922), pp. 
185-215: 5. Hirsch, “Taufe, Versuchung und Verklarung Jesu,” RWS, 1 (1932), pp. 5-98; J. B. 
Bernardin, “The Transfiguration,” JBL, 52 (1933), pp. 181-89; J. Blinzler, Die neutesta- 
mentlichen Berichte iiber die Verkldrung Jesus (Miinster: 1937); G. H. Boobyer, St. Mark 
and the Transfiguration Story (Edinburgh: 1942); T. Torrance, “The Transfiguration of 
Jesus,” EvQ, 14 (1942), pp. 214-29; H. Riesenfeld, Jésus transfiguré. L’arriére-plan due récit 
évaneélique de la Transfiguration de Notre-Seigneur (Kopenhagen: 1947); G. B. Caird, “The 
Transfiguration,” ExpT, 67 (1956), pp. 291-94; H. Baltensweiler, Die Verkldrung Jesu 
(Ziirich: 1959); H.-P. Miiller, “Die Verkliirung Jesu,” ZNW, 51 (1960), pp. 56-64; C. E. 
Carleston, “Transfiguration and Resurrection,” JBL, 80 (1961), pp. 233-40; M. Sabbe, “Le 
rédaction du recit de la transfiguration,” La Venue du Messie. Messianisme et Eschatologie 
(Paris-Brugge: 1962), pp. 65-100; C. Masson, “La Transfiguration de Jésus,” RTP, 14 (1964), 
pp. 1-14; W. Gerber, “Die Metamorphose Jesu, Mark 9, 2f. par,” TZ, 23 (1967), pp. 385-95; 
S. L. Johnson, “Transfiguration of Christ,” BS, 124 (1967), pp. 133-43; A. M. Ramsey, The 
Glory of God and the Transfiguration of Christ (Norwich: 1967); E. F. Harrison, A Short 
Life of Christ (Grand Rapids: 1968), pp. 150-64; M. Horstmann, Studien zur markinischen 
Christologie (Minster: 1969); M. Thrall, “Elijah and Moses in Mark’s Account of the Trans- 
figuration,” NTS, 16 (1970). pp. 305-17; H. C. Kee, “The Transfiguration in Mark: Epiphany 
or Apocalyptic Vision?” Understanding the Sacred Text: Essays in Honor of Morton S. Enslin 
on the Hebrew Bible and Christian Beginnings, ed. J. Reumann (Valley Forge, Pa.: 1972). 
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Perhaps it should not seem strange that so many different constructions have 
been placed upon the transfiguration, for it is of crucial importance christologically. 
Apart from the resurrection, there is probably no other narrative in the gospels 
where the issues of history and interpretation are so urgent. 

Related to the christological issues inherent in the narrative are those pertaining 
to its place in the synoptic accounts. It is pivotal in the Markan sequence, occurring 
at the beginning of the Leidensweg Jesu immediately after Peter’s remonstration and 
Jesus’ statement about the coming Son of Man. In any approach to Gospel literature, 
especially those pertaining to form, redaction and genre, the place of this narrative 
must be evaluated. 

In turn, the transfiguration provides a revealing test of an exegete’s presupposi- 
tions and methodology. It may well be considered a theological touchstone. Yet it 
must be recognized that whatever the methodology or the confessional stance from 
which it is approached, there are many exegetical issues within the narrative which 
arise to challenge each successive generation of interpreters. 

While it would not serve our present purpose to survey the history of interpreta- 
tion, some perspective can be gained in recalling a few proposals from among the 
variety of theories that have accrued to this narrative.* By way of review, we may 
note that following the nineteenth century debates over the issues of myth versus 
history, attention came to center on the theological meaning of the narrative. This 
change in emphasis can be observed in the transition from Lohmeyer’s 1922 essay, 
in which he postulated a strong influence from the Hellenistic epiphany myths on 
the details of the story,5 to his 1938 commentary on Mark, in which he moved to 
an emphasis upon the theology of the account (Messiahship and eschatology) and 
no longer pressed the search for Hellenistic features.® 

The category of epiphany, nevertheless, continues to be an option espoused by 
several contemporary interpreters.’ The current revival of interest in the Hellenistic 
theios anér keeps before us the fact that the revelation of a son of God who displays 
superhuman characteristics was very much a part of ancient religion.° The possibility 
that Luke consciously avoided the word to prevent confusion with pagan parallels 
would indicate the possibility that enough similarities exist to suggest such a com- 


‘A thorough survey of interpretations, ancient and modern, is provided by Boobyer, Trans- 
figuration Story, pp. 1-47. 

SLohmeyer, “Die Verklirung Jesu,” pp. 185-215. 

“Das Evangelium des Markus (Gottingen: 1938), pp. 1741. 

7S, Schulz says: “Fiir Markus geht es also . . . um ein Erscheinenlassen des gottlichen 
Wesens, eben um die hellenistische Epiphanie des Gottmenschen Jesus” (Die Stunde der Bots- 
chaft [Hamburg: 1970], p. 58). W. G. Kiimmel calls it “a conception, foreign to Judaism but 
familiar to Hellenism, of a natural, native gift of power, to which corresponds the epiphany, 
the becoming visible of the divine being before the eyes of certain men” (The Theology of 
the New Testament, trans. J. E. Steely [Nashville: 1973], pp. 121-23). H. Conzelmann claims, 
“The narrative contains a whole series of epiphany motifs. As an action it is inconceivable” 
(An Outline of the Theology of the New Testament, trans. J. Bowden (London: 1969], p. 128). 

A useful source for the concept of epiphany is E. Pax, Epiphaneia. Ein religionsgeschicht- 
lichen Beitrag zur biblischen Theologie (Miinchen: 1955); cf. also his article “Epiphaneia,” 
RAC, 5, pp. 832-909. 

See the surveys of recent scholarship on the theios anér in W. L. Liefeld, “The Hellenistic 
‘Divine Man’ and the Figure of Jesus in the Gospels,” JETS, 16 (1973), pp. 195-205, and in 
W. L. Lane’s article in the present volume. 
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parison. The use of that word in Mark has been taken as a specific indication of 
Hellenistic influence.® 

Others have rejected this explanation and have chosen rather to allow the strong 
parallels in Jewish literature, such as the shining of Moses’ face, to stand as sufficient 
prototypes.'® Wolfgang Gerber finds parallels not only in biblical and apocalyptic 
literature but also in Jewish mysticism.!! M. Sabbe, among others, has shown that 
verbal parallels exist between the Gospel narratives (principally Matthew) and 
Daniel 10 in the Greek OT.!? And more recently, Howard Clark Kee has shown 
that the various elements of the transfiguration are deeply embedded in Jewish 
concepts and conclusively testify against an epiphany theory.!* 

Two major works on the subject have considered the transfiguration in terms of 
eschatology. G. H. Boobyer viewed it as a foreshadowing of the Parousia.!* H. 
Riesenfeld, on the other hand, saw the transfiguration against the background of 
the enthronement festival which he, in company with other Scandinavian scholars, 
found in the OT.'* Making a detailed study of the motifs in the narrative, he 
concluded that they present Jesus as the enthroned Messiah. His case, of course, 
depends to a great extent upon the validity of the enthronement hypothesis itself; 
but whether or not one accepts his position, the data he has amassed provide 
invaluable material for further study. 

A more common viewpoint is that the narrative is actually a resurrection 
appearance story that has somehow been placed back into the pre-resurrection 
accounts. This view is usually linked with the theory of the Messianic Secret—which 
itself was suggested by the command of Jesus in the narrative (Mark 9:9, par.) not 
to relate the incident until after the resurrection. While many today hold such a 
position, Rudolf Bultmann is its best known proponent.!6 

H. Baltensweiler held that the transfiguration narrative had a historical foundation 
in the ministry of Jesus—a crisis experience of Jesus somewhat similar to that at 
Gethsemane—but that in the Markan redaction it has been reinterpreted in terms 
of the disciples, with the heavenly voice directed to them.!7 H.-P. Miiller saw in the 
narrative a synthesis of the figures of the Messiah and the Son of Man.!8 A more 
complex interpretation is presented by U. Mauser, who, in keeping with his empha- 


°F, Hahn, The Titles of Jesus in Christology, trans. (London: 1963), pp. 301f. 

“Cf. Boobyer, Transfiguration Story, pp. 2f., passim; Riesenfelf, Jésus transfiguré, pp. 108, 
110, passim; and Baltensweiler, Die Verkldrung Jesu, p. 63: In der Tat finden sich im Juden- 
tum und in der jiidisch-apokolyptischen Literatur geniigend Beispiele von Wandlungen. 

“Gerber, “Die Metamorphose Jesu,” pp. 385-95. Some of the examples Gerber cites, it 
should be noted, are from third century a.D. Jewish mysticism or later. At most they show 
that the form of the transfiguration narrative is not incompatible with Jewish religious 
experience. His other examples, however, have considerable force. 

Sabbe, “Le rédaction,” pp. 66ff. 

“Kee, “Transfiguration in Mark.” The assumption that guides F. Hahn (Titles of Jesus, 
pp. 300ff., 334-46), and others, that the traditions about Jesus were significantly influenced 
as they passed into a hellenistic sphere needs serious reexamination and modification. Cf. the 
recent challenge to such a thesis by I. H. Marshall, “Palestinian and Hellenistic Christianity. 
Some Critical Comments,” NTS, 19 (1973), pp. 271-87. 

"Ὁ. H. Boobyer, Transfiguration Story, p. 57. 

*H. Riesenfeld, Jésus transfiguré, pp. 292-302. 

*R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. K. Grobel (New York: 1954), 1, 
p. 26. 

“Baltensweiler, Der Verkldérung Jesu, p. 135. 

"*Miiller, Die Verkliirung Jesu, p. 64. 
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sis on the exodus motif in the NT, views the transfiguration narrative as portraying 
Jesus as the new Moses.!° Perhaps the most thorough redactional study of the entire 
context of Mark 8:27-9:13 is that done by M. Horstmann, who understands the 
voice from heaven as containing an enthronement formula expressed in the words 
“Son of God.’2° Most recent studies, in fact, have dealt with the narrative as a 
christologically motivated redaction. Among the latest are those of T. Weeden”? 
and F. Hahn.?? 

The existence of such varied and often contradictory interpretations of the 
transfiguration is due, in large part, both to the paucity and the richness of the 
biblical data. The synoptic accounts are extremely compressed and explanatory com- 
ments within the context are virtually nonexistent. Our task, therefore, is to select 
wisely from among the assortment of allusions and meanings carried by these words 
and images. In attempting an interpretation of the transfiguration, we are faced with 
various matters: (1) the imagery and motifs employed, (2) the framework of the 
narrative in Mark and its parallels, (3) the voice from heaven, (4) the later 
comment in 2 Peter 1:16-18, (5) possible allusions in John, and (6) the cate- 
gories of christology into which the transfiguration narrative may fit. The present 
study will concentrate mainly on the first of these, recognizing that any conclusions 
are subject to modification or amplification from the other data mentioned. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TIME AND PLACE 


The opening words of the pericope express a time relationship between the 
transfiguration and those events which immediately precede it in the narrative. The 
insertion of this data carries some importance, especially since such a specific 
indication of time is not characteristic of the synoptics. The closest parallels are the 
notations in the passion and resurrection narratives. Characteristically the Johannine 
narratives also include time references by which the reader is made conscious of the 
impending “hour” of the passion. This might suggest that a corresponding signifi- 
cance is to be attached to the transfiguration narrative, which occurs at the beginning 
of the Leidensweg Jesu. One function of the time reference in Mark 9, then, could 
be to draw attention to the inexorability of the impending events. But this is probably 
an inadequate explanation. 

A more prosaic suggestion is that the “six days” of Mark and Matthew and the 
“about eight days” of Luke are simply indicative of the time it took Jesus and his 
company to travel from Caesarea Philippi to the mountain, wherever that was. But 
it is difficult to see why the evangelists would bother to insert such information. 

Baltensweiler, who sees historical data behind the Markan redaction, suggests 
that a chronology is presented in relation to the Feast of Tabernacles. He rejects the 
possibility that a connection is implied between Tabernacles and the Day of Atone- 
ment, which precedes it by five days, since the earlier feast was not a folk festival 
and is not otherwise mentioned in the gospels. The interval, he suggests, is rather 
between the first and sixth days of the Feast of Tabernacles itself. 

This suggestion is attractive, since such a circumstance would naturally give rise 


707), Mauser, Christ in the Wilderness, (London: 1963), pp. 111-18. 
>Horstmann, Markinischen Christologie. 

1T. Weeden, Mark: Traditions in Conflict (Philadelphia: 1971). 
“Hahn, Titles of Jesus. 
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to Peter’s suggestion about the booths. And (though without substantiation from 
the text) it is at least plausible, setting up, as it does, a parallel in the synoptics to 
the prominence given the Jewish feasts—in particular Tabernacles—in the fourth 
gospel.23 There is one serious objection, however, apart from the lack of direct 
evidence. Unless already on a journey, Jews would be more likely to remain in one 
place during the feast. If we assume at this time the concern for a proper observance 
of the feast which we later find in the Talmud, we would expect that Jesus and his 
disciples would erect booths and remain at one location during Tabernacles. Perhaps 
one could reply that the narrative does not imply travel away from Caesarea 
Philippi during this period, and that removal to a mountain was inconsequential 
during the feast period. Nevertheless, one is surprised to see the evangelists picturing 
Jesus away from the ceremonial booths, especially at night, if, as some think, the 
event is to be understood as nocturnal.** 

It is more common to understand the time reference as indicating a connection 
with the foregoing confession of Peter, the passion prediction, or the eschatological 
word of Mark 9:1 and parallels. In the first instance, one would then expect the 
interpretation of the transfiguration to be oriented to Jesus’ messianic vocation; in 
the second, to the obedient suffering of Christ or his subsequent glory.25 The third 
connection would indicate an eschatological motif. Luke’s “after these words” 
(9:28) would seem to make his orientation to the third option clear. 

Still another possibility is that the six days are intended to recall the similar 
period on Mount Sinai (Exod. 24:15). It may be objected that in Exodus Moses 
and his associates were already on the mount, with the cloud present, during six 
days of waiting. Nevertheless, one may question whether this detail would have 
obscured the more obvious similarities. It is the voice and the glory, mentioned only 
after the six-day period, which provide the climax of the experience. 

In summary, even before the narrative is underway we are confronted with a 
motif, the time interval, which is subject to a number of interpretations. These 
range from a simple historical understanding to a purely theological construction. 
Of course, whether or not the temporal period has a symbolic meaning, its mention 


“=, F, Glasson points out three occurrences of a six-day interval in John: the manifestation 
of the glory of Christ at the wedding of Cana (comparing the time notices in John 1:19, 29, 
35, 43 with 2:1); The Tabernacles incident in chapter seven; the concluding six days men- 
tioned in John 12:1. There is a manifestation of the glory of Christ at the conclusion of each 
six-day period, as there was at the transfiguration. (Moses in the Fourth Gospel (London: 
1963], pp 71f.) | 

“The evidence for the night time is not at all conclusive. The drowsiness of the disciples 
can be explained on psychological or even theological grounds. Gethsemane could be cited 
as a parallel, where Luke says that their sleep was due to sorrow (Luke 22:45). The choos- 
ing of the disciples followed a night of prayer, according to Luke 6:12ff., which experience 
also took place on a mountain. The circumstances in that case, however, are so unique that 
we should not thereby assume that Jesus normally prayed at night. Mark 1:35, on the other 
hand, would seem to indicate otherwise, especially if that passage is to be taken as an 
exemplar of Jesus’ practice. It is undoubtedly true that the brilliance of the vision would 
have been intensified against the darkness of night. Yet we conclude: (1) Mark does not 
intend to convey a specific time, and (2) Luke’s mention of sleeping and waking, and of 
coming down on the next day, are not conclusive. 

“FE. Best stresses the alternating emphases on suffering and on glory in the larger context 
(The Temptation and the Passion (Cambridge: 1965]). 

“So Mauser, Christ in the Wilderness, pp. 111f. He also sees in the time interval an im- 
plied connection between the suffering and glory of Christ. See also Bowman, The Gospel of 
Mark. The New Christian Jewish Passover Haggadah (Leiden: 1965), p. 190. 
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does serve to link the narrative meaningfully with its prior context, especially in 
Luke. The time notation thus fails to support conclusively any one interpretive 
scheme for the transfiguration, but is adaptable to any one of several. 

The significance of the mountain likewise eludes the interpreter but may be 
hypothesized in connection with various interpretive configurations. Luke’s articu- 
lar construction τὸ ὄρος appears at first glance to direct attention merely to a 
specific location, or to a place with symbolic meaning which both author and 
reader understand. The former possibility is of little consequence for theology.?7 In 
the latter case, one would find it difficult to maintain that Luke entertains a 
symbolic notion any more than does Mark or Matthew. The use of the article 


“The traditional site of the transfiguration is, of course, Mt. Tabor, which is crowned 
today by the Church of the Transfiguration. This site has long been challenged on several 
counts. Josephus mentions a fortress shortly after the time of Christ (War II. xx.6; IV.i.8). 
Some occupied structure was probably there at the time of Christ, especially since known 
occupation goes back for centuries. The height of Tabor (1,929 feet) does not seem to accord 
with the designation “high” (Mark 9:2), although it is true that it stands out against the low 
surrounding territory. Its distance from Caesarea Philippi, while not impossible to traverse 
in six days (assuming that meaning of the time interval), is rather far, especially considering 
the fact that several other mountains lay nearer. In the continuation of the narrative Jesus 
returns to Capernaum. From Caesarea Philippi, Capernaum via Tabor is a devious route. 
(A thorough discussion is to be found in Clemens Kopp, Die Heiligen Statten der Evangelien 
(Regensburg: 1964], pp. 299-306.) 

Mt. Hermon is generally suggested as the alternative. It reaches to a height of 9,232 feet. 
This satisfies the requirement for a “high mountain,” but it is so high that to reach one 
of the peaks would require a six-hour exhausting climb with provisions, and it would be 
difficult to stay for any length of time at the summit (cf. A. Edersheim, The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, 11, p. 94). It is generally assumed that if Jesus and his disciples did 
indeed climb Mt. Hermon, it was not to the summit. Problems remain, however. While there 
is no question about its prominence throughout the history of Palestine, and though it is near 
to Caesarea Philippi, its distance from the Galilean towns poses a problem in connection with 
the narrative. After their descent, which Luke places on the next day, Jesus sees the other 
disciples surrounded by a “great crowd” which included some scribes (Mark 9:14). This 
scene is difficult to imagine so far from Galilee. A discussion with scribes seems especially out 
of place there. Also, the main part of the return journey to Capernaum would not have 
been “through Galilee” (Mark 9:30). 

Other sites have also been proposed. But one seems to have been completely over- 
looked. Just to the northwest of the Sea of Galilee the terrain begins to rise sharply to the 
peaks which incorporate Mt. Meron. This lies just beyond the ancient city now known as 
Safed, the highest town in Israel (2,790 feet), which some think may be the “city set on 
a hill” of Jesus’ proverb. Mount Meron is the highest mountain within Israel (3,926 feet). Its 
summit can today be reached by car. Near the foot of Meron is the village of the same 
name. It became a center of Cabbalism, and contains the tomb of Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai. 
Among the legends which linger there, two are of particular interest. In the ruins of a 
second-century synagogue stands a doorway, the lintel of which is cracked. It is said that 
when the lintel falls of its own accord, Messiah will come. Nearby is a great stone on 
which it is said that Messiah will appear, accompanied by Elijah. Jesus might well have 
traveled the moderate distance from Caesarea Philippi up into this “high mountain” far 
enough to be completely isolated, and yet on his descent have met crowds, including scribes 
from nearby Galilean communities. The short journey to Capernaum would have literally 
been “through Galilee” (Mark 9:30). To avoid crowds (vss. 30ff.) he could have circled 
around from the southwest. But even going directly, the terrain is such that privacy could 
have been maintained. It is strange that such a prominent mountain should have been 
neglected. When one lays tradition aside and seeks for a site that fits all the requirements 
of the narrative, the claim of Mount Meron becomes weighty. It is possible that the moun- 
tain is unnamed so that the reader is free to make symbolic associations with mountains of 
biblical importance, such as Sinai, Carmel, or Moriah. 
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with ὄρος, unique to Luke in this passage, is normal elsewhere in all three Gospels 
where the grammatical construction is comparable.?® Also, we must avoid inject- 
ing a symbolic interpretation (especially at the expense of historical reality) with- 
out carefully weighing the alternatives.° 

First-century Judaism had a reverence for several mountains, almost any one of 
which could have been brought to mind in connection with the transfiguration. If 
one considers Sinai, the idea of an Exodus motif in the transfiguration lends support. 
Not only was it the mountain at which Jahweh made his presence known to Moses 
and from which the law was issued, but it also marked, in one stream of Jewish 
thought, the place of the exaltation and virtual apotheosis of Moses.*° While Mount 
Carmel did not have such a revered place in Jewish thought, it was important to 
Moses’ companion on the transfiguration mount, Elijah. If Sinai marked the giving 
of the law, Carmel marked the reaffirmation of that covenant. The temple mount in 
Jerusalem was revered as the site of Abraham’s offering of Isaac, Mount Moriah. 
The explanation of the name Jehovah-jireh focuses attention on the mountain itself 
as the place of God’s provision (Gen. 22:14). While this fact has not been 
prominent in the interpretation of the transfiguration, we shall see later why it may 
play a more important role than has heretofore been recognized. The mountain on 
which Ezekiel received his vision of the eschatological temple (Ezek. 40:2) is 
deemed significant by G. H. Boobyer.*! Citing also the vision which the seer John 
received on top of the mountain of the new Jerusalem (Rev. 21:10), Boobyer 
proposes the mountain as “the place specially fitted for eschatological teaching or 
revelation.” In the gospels the choice of the Mount of Olives for the apocalyptic 
discourse accords with this pattern.32 The same mount has eschatalogical associa- 
tions in Acts 1:10, 12 and in Zechariah 14:4. 

Riesenfeld, rejecting Boobyer’s parousian hypothesis, connects the mountain 
with the enthronement of the Messiah.** He surveys the significance of such sacred 
mounts as Sinai, Zion, Moriah, Carmel, Olivet, and Gerazim, showing that in Jewish 
tradition one can find some connection between most of these and the announce- 
ment or enthronement of the Messiah. Apart from Zion, most of these associations 
are found only outside of the OT—a fact which does not negate their importance, 
but does place them on a somewhat different level than those suggested by Boobyer. 
In its broader sense, Zion is identified with the place assigned to Abraham’s offering 
of Isaac. But Riesenfeld places the emphasis on the Messianic connection, seeing 
only an indirect significance in the binding of Isaac itself for the transfiguration. 

As with the mention of the six-day time interval, the location of the transfigura- 
tion on a mountain receives no interpretation in the narratives. That mountains 
have significance in Jewish traditions (and in those of other religions) is obvious. 


In an apparent exception (Matt. 5:14) ὄρος is anarthrous because of the preceding 
anarthrous πόλιες and its use in a parabolic saying. 

Cf. the assertion by H. Conzelmann that Luke is not interested in the actual location, but 
only in the mountain as “a place of manifestation” (The Theology of St. Luke, trans. G. Bus- 
well [New York: 1961], p. 57). 

“Ww. A. Meeks, “Moses as God and King,” Religions in Antiquity. Essays in Memory of 
Erwin Ramsdell Goodenough, ed. J. Neusner (Leiden: 1968), pp. 354-71, esp. pp. 358f. 

“Boobyer, Transfiguration Story, pp. 64f. 

For Conzelmann, since Luke does not feature Olivet in his introduction to the discourse, 
the mount in the Third Gospel is “not the place of teaching but of prayer by night” ( Trans- 
figuration Story, p. 79). 

*Riesenfeld, Jésus transfiguré, pp. 217-22. 
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Must we then choose one meaning, such as a place of revelation, of apocalyptic 
manifestation, or of enthronement? At this point, that is not possible, and its 
symbolic meaning must be determined from the pattern established from other data. 


THE CLOUD MOTIF 


The tendencies of commentators on the transfiguration are seen once again in 
their discussions about the cloud. Boobyer finds that it is “not uncongenial” to a 
parousia orientation.24 Riesenfeld, however, connects it with Jewish concepts of 
eschatology, especially enthronement, and deems it impossible that Mark has refer- 
ence to Christian ideas of the parousia.®* 

Most of the material in Jewish literature relevant to the transfiguration narrative 
can be classified according to distinctive groupings, though some is unique. One 
group relates to eschatology, e.g., Psalm 97:1, Zephaniah 1:15 and Ezekiel 30:3. 
Whereas these passages refer to the day of the Lord, Psalm 97 declares that Jahweh 
reigns now. But even if this refers to an enthronement, it hardly sets a pattern of OT 
thought linking cloud and enthronement. More pertinent to the transfiguration, it 
would seem, is Isaiah 4:5. Here reference to the Shekinah over the place of meeting 
recalls the earlier wilderness experience and projects it into the time of restoration. 
It is noteworthy that reference is made to a mountain (Zion), to dwelling places, to 
the glory of God, and to the cloud covering. Several motifs of the transfiguration 
are thus present, and reference is made both back to the Shekinah glory and ahead 
to a time of protected rest (tabernacles?). Daniel 7:13 belongs, of course, in this 
eschatological grouping. Boobyer naturally stresses this, citing also other sources 
that mention beings carried on clouds, in particular, the Messiah (2 Bar. 53:1-12; 
4 Ezra 13:3) and the two prophets in Rev. 11:12. He also ties in Luke 21:27 and 
1 Thessalonians 4:17.3¢ Riesenfeld cites b. Sanh. 98a, which speaks of the Messiah 
coming for some on clouds and for others on an ass. He distinguishes between the 
cloud which carries and that which covers, finding that while the former accords 
with Daniel 7, the latter accords better with enthronement.?7 We may also note 
2 Mac. 2:8, wiich implies that God’s glory—i.e., the cloud—would be seen at 
the time of consummation. But while there is thus an eschatological association 
with regard to clouds in both Jewish and Christian literature (for which other 
passages could also be cited), this by no means is the primary significance of clouds. 

A second group of references is clustered around the Exodus. The cloud led 
them in their journey (Exod. 13:21f.), conveyed the glory of the Lord prior 
to the provision of manna (16:10), appeared at the induction of the seventy 
elders (24:16), and appeared again at the entrance to the tabernacle (40:34-38). 
Above all, it symbolizes the presence of God at Sinai (Exod. 19:16; 24:15-18). 
The verb ἐπισκιάξω (overshadow), used in each gospel, is identical to that which 
translates shakan in the LXX of Exodus 40:35. Matthew’s use of φωτεινή, “bright,” 
is suggestive of the Shekinah glory. Given the many other indisputable points of 
similarity between the transfiguration and the Sinai experience, we must recognize 


*Boobyer, Transfiguration Story, p. 85. 
*Riesenfeld, Jésus transfiguré, p. 296. 
“Boobyer, Transfiguration Story, pp. 83ff. 
*Riesenfeld, Jésus transfiguré, Ὁ. 134. 
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the cluster of cloud theophanies during the wilderness experience as significant in 
interpreting the transfiguration. 

Nevertheless, it becomes apparent that the cloud cannot be related to one frame- 
work to the exclusion of another. The cloud is above all an expression of the glory 
of God. This is seen in the eschatological passages, e.g., Isaiah 4:5f., where glory is 
spread over the people, and Daniel 7:13f., where glory is given to the Son of Man. 
It is also the case in the Exodus passages, in particular 24:15-18 and 40:34ff. 
Riesenfeld includes these in a continuum of texts which show God as dwelling, 
enthroned, and revealed in clouds.*8 Ezekiel’s vision is not directly related to either 
of these contexts of eschatology and redemption, but it includes a luminous cloud 
(1:4), which conveyed a theophany “like the appearance of the glory of the Lord” 
(1:28). The glory of God was also revealed at the dedication of the temple by 
means of a cloud, which so filled the house that the priests could not minister 
(1 Kings 8:10f.). The eschatological passage in Zechariah 2 is climaxed by v. 13. 
This declaration of the presence of God is heightened in the LXX (v. 17) by the 
substitution of “clouds” for “dwelling.” While this is an eschatalogical context, it 
seems to indicate a belief in the clouds as the normal residence of God. 

Yet another association may be found in the verb émoxid{w. It probably has the 
sense here of enveloping rather than of casting a shadow (cf. Acts 5:15). In one 
other use in the NT, Luke 1:35, it refers to the activity of the Holy Spirit at the 
conception of Jesus, where it is usually translated “overshadowed.” It has been 
suggested that this may be compared with the act of Boaz spreading his mantel over 
Ruth (3:9).39 In view of the importance of the reference in the voice from heaven 
to the sonship of Christ, this line of association could be significant—although the 
fact that Ruth had not yet become Boaz’ wife in any sense at the time of that 
incident probably invalidates that parallel. 

In summary, the symbolism of the cloud may be eschatological; but the Exodus 
pattern must not be ignored, especially in view of the probable allusions in the 
use Of φωτεινή and ἐπισκιάξω. A more general frame of reference, such as the 
dwelling place of God or the symbol of his actual presence, is also possible. 
The fact that it appears in the narrative immediately after Peter’s comment about 
the booths may suggest that the cloud functions as the heavenly tabernacle. It 
would then constitute part of the divine reply to Peter’s suggestion about the 
tabernacles: God providing his own “tabernacle,” the cloud. Thus the cloud of 
the Shekinah glory which in the wilderness accompanied the tabernacle now 
becomes the tabernacle. 

It is also worth considering that there is an association in Jewish tradition be- 
tween the Shekinah and the bath gol. The latter became a substitute for the 
Shekinah and the direct inspiration of God in prophecy.*° Here, however, we have 
more than a bath gol, for they heard the very voice of God himself and saw the 
Shekinah glory in the cloud. God is, therefore, communicating directly in two ways, 
both of which were long since despaired of in Judaism. If Jesus is also understood 
here in the role of the eschatological prophet “like unto Moses,” as we shall later 
suggest, then this double communication through cloud and voice is obviously of 
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the highest significance. This would be compatible with the Exodus motif. If we 
restrict ourselves to one imagery exclusively, we must choose that of the Exodus. 
Whether the cloud carries a multiple significance, so as to include the eschatological 
or even the conception motif involves a hermeneutical judgment as to the possibility 
of multiple meaning in the symbolism as a whole. 


MOSES AND ELIJAH 


The common view that Moses and Elijah represent the Law and the Prophets, 
respectively, may have some basis in the particular ministries they exercised in their 
lifetimes. But this is certainly inadequate to explain their presence at the transfigura- 
tion. In fact, they are such towering figures both within and outside of the canonical 
Scriptures that our task is one of filtering out those aspects of their reputations 
which are not relevant to their appearance on the mount. 

One would think that their joint appearance would have a meaning beyond that 
of their individual significance. This expectation is perhaps heightened by the 
realization that they do not commonly appear together. In the NT, Elijah is men- 
tioned more frequently before the resurrection (some thirty times) than Moses. 
They are mentioned together in the first chapter of John (Moses indirectly) when 
John the Baptist is asked whether he was Elijah or “the prophet.” This underscores 
one feature they shared, an eschatological role: Moses as the model for the eschato- 
logical prophet and Elijah as the forerunner of the Messiah (Deut. 18:18; Mal. 
4:5f.). 

Among other noteworthy similarities, and perhaps the most striking, is the 
unusual end to their lives: the one being “buried” by God and the other taken 
without death.*! This feature is given prominence by Margaret Thrall, who sees in 
the transfiguration episode an attempt to distinguish the resurrection of Christ from 
a mere translation to heaven. The experiences of Moses and Elijah are alleged to 
provide just such a contrast to that of Christ.42 Only two other OT figures are 
conceivably comparable in this respect. Enoch is one, who was celebrated in tradi- 
tion but who had little other significance in biblical history. The other was Isaac, 
who, according to Hebrews 11:19, was received back from the dead “in a figure.” 
This may be worth noting in view of other possible allusions to Isaac in the trans- 
figuration narrative. 

Both Moses and Elijah also had reputations in Jewish tradition of being wonder- 
workers, based on the miracles recorded in the biblical narratives.** Each also had 
an experience of God on a mountain, Sinai and Horeb respectively. Isaac is also 
said to have experienced the presence of God on a mountain after a period of 
testing. On Mount Moriah he is said in the Targumic tradition to have beheld the 
Shekinah glory, resulting, according to one text, in weakened eyesight.** 


“We shall not discuss here the tradition of the assumption of Moses’ body, except to note 
that it would have heightened the similarity in the popular mind. 
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Other common aspects to their ministries may be no less important. They both 
functioned as prophet-statesmen to their generation. They were prominent in major 
periods of crisis, and each bore judgmental witness to the holy demands of God. It 
was appropriate that Moses, by whom the covenant was given, and Elijah, who 
in effect brought about a renewal of the covenant in a transitional period, should 
bear witness together to the One who established the New Covenant. The role of 
Elijah as one who bears witness to and warns of judgment is, of course, established 
by the activity of the second Elijah, John the Baptist.*® According to Malachi, how- 
ever, Elijah’s projected role was also connected with the law revealed to Moses at 
Horeb (4:4) and with the future restoration. This restoration is intended to avert 
the curse (vv. 5f.) and therefore is an act of grace, not of judgment. Elijah thus 
loses his fiery reputation, and his association with Moses and with the covenental 
law is confirmed.*¢ 

If we proceed to consider the figure of Moses apart from that of Elijah, the 
points of comparison with Christ become even stronger. First, and most important, 
are the parallels between Moses on Sinai and Jesus on the mount of transfiguration. 
Both ascended a mountain which was later considered sacred (2 Pet. 1:18). They 
were occupied with prayer (Exod. 24:1; Luke 9:29). Three men are named in 
their company (cf. Exod. 24:1, 9). The glory of the Lord was revealed—in the first 
instance to Moses, in the second in Christ (bestowed on him by God, according to 
2 Peter 1:17). More than this, Moses himself experienced an alteration of ap- 
pearance, his shining face being mentioned in both Old and New Testaments (Exod. 
34:30; 2 Cor. 3:7).47 In each event the voice of God was heard (cf. Exod. 24:16). 
Another similarity has already been noted, i.e., the waiting period of six days. 
Finally, the injunction to heed the coming prophet who would be like Moses 
(Deut. 18:18) is certainly echoed in the word to the disciples regarding Christ, 
“Hear him!” (Mark 9:7). 

Among the characteristics of Moses mentioned in the NT is his experience of 
rejection. This is clear in Stephen’s speech: “This is the same Moses whom they 
rejected. .. . But our fathers refused to obey him. Instead, they rejected him. . . .” 
(Acts 7:35, 37). The same fate is implied for his successor in Acts 3:23. 

Jeremias considers the second Moses a suffering figure, referring in particular to 
the two witnesses in Revelation 11:3ff. and supporting the identification of these 
figures as Moses and Elijah from the common interpretation of the olive trees in 
Zechariah 4:4.48 He also proposes that Elijah was a suffering figure, drawing partly 
on comparisons between the description in Revelation 11 and the experiences of 
the earthly Elijah.*® Although his argument has not found universal acceptance, the 
suffering motif is certainly clear with reference to John the Baptist as the Elijah who 


“J. A. T. Robinson wanted to carry the comparison even further, suggesting that in John’s 
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came and to whom they did “everything they wished” (Mark 9:12f.). This saying, 
with its reference to the suffering of the Son of Man, immediately follows the 
transfiguration. In view of the fact, therefore, that the transfiguration narrative itself 
comes immediately after the first passion prediction, and thus appears at the 
beginning of the Leidensweg of Jesus, this motif of suffering may well be an intended 
component of the appearance of both Moses and Elijah on the mount. 

We must now ask whether the two figures are to be interpreted together or 
separately. Most discussions on the transfiguration simply assume that they are to 
be considered together. From the preceding discussion we can affirm that they do 
share some significant characteristics. Nevertheless, we must not forget that 
Scripture does not unambiguously link them together elsewhere. Further, the origin 
of the rabbinic saying which is often cited to the effect that Moses and Elijah would 
one day appear together is of uncertain date.5° There is no reason, therefore, why 
we must assume that their significance on the mount is limited to something which 
they represent in common. On the contrary, I would suggest that Moses’ role is 
primarily typological (if I may use the word in a broad sense), while that of Elijah 
is primarily eschatological. To be sure, from the viewpoint of the OT, the idea of a 
coming prophet like Moses was eschatological. But that prophet had now come 
and the “type” is now fulfilled, as far as canonical teachings are concerned (with 
the possible exception of Revelation 11:3ff.). Here, as in the Corinthian correspon- 
dence, the exodus narrative and its dominant figure serve a typological function. 
This perspective will serve to provide a corrective to the overly eschatalogical 
interpretation of Boobyer and Riesenfeld, as well as to such assertions as that of 
Hahn: “Decisive for the understanding of the whole of this happening is the 
eschatalogical task assigned to Elias and Moses.”*! Also it should not be overlooked 
that while Elijah was to reappear before the Messiah (Mal. 4:4), it was not pre- 
dicted that Moses himself would reappear (Deut. 18:18). 

Whether one judges the function of Elijah to have been fulfilled by the time of 
the transfiguration depends, of course, on other aspects of one’s eschatological 
framework. Both in Malachi and in Jewish tradition, Elijah’s connection with the 
great restoration would suggest that at the time of the transfiguration he was still, 
above all, an eschatological figure. Baltensweiler rightly insisted that in any correct 
interpretation of these figures they must stand in an eschatological connection but 
not in an eschatological function, since Moses here has none. Further, one’s interpre- 
tation must be faithful to their historical situation as well as to that which they have 
in the gospel account.5? The twofold significance I have proposed fulfills, I believe, 
these reasonable criteria. 

Finally, we must consider Luke’s reference to the discussion between Moses 
and Elijah on the subject of Jesus’ “departure” (ἔξοδος) which he was to “bring 
to fulfillment at Jerusalem.” This is a striking choice of vocabulary, having the 
double function of calling up the ancient redemptive act of God and of signifying 
the approaching death of Christ. In effect, it (1) establishes the exodus motif and the 
role of Moses on the mount, and (2) indicates that Jesus’ death would not merely 
happen but would be brought to deliberate fulfillment.®* It is eminently appropriate 
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in Luke’s gospel with its theology of salvation. It has been suggested that “exodus” 
in Luke 9:31 implies not an end but a victorious deliverance, and hence foreshadows 
the resurrection as well as the cross.*4 It is difficult to ascertain whether this is 
actually intended in the narrative. The reference to the exodus leads naturally to 


Peter’s comment on the tabernacles, which are connected biblically with the wilder- 
ness events.55 


THE PROPOSAL TO BUILD TABERNACLES 


There can be no doubt that the Feast of Tabneracles had eschatological signifi- 
cance. Boobyer and Riesenfeld naturally lean heavily on this fact.5¢ One might 
suppose that we could let the matter rest there, grateful that this is one motif in the 
narrative that is unambiguous. This is no so, of course, for it is not at all certain 
that Peter had the eschatological feast in mind when he proposed the erection of 
three booths. If Baltensweiler’s thesis is correct, the transfiguration took place at the 
conclusion of the Tabernacle festival and one could argue that Peter intended no 
more than to urge the normal observation of the feast. Further, although his remark 
is obviously ill spoken, no explicit corrective is offered. 

It is more likely that the mention of tabernacles is intended to remind the reader 
of the wilderness experience, in accordance with the probable typological element in 
the transfiguration narrative. On the other hand, it is difficult to avoid the strong 
eschatological associations of the feast. Also, the remark seems almost to embarrass 
Mark, who attributes it to confusion and fear on Peter’s part. Why was Peter’s 
remark so offensive as to require an apparent apology by the narrator? Perhaps 
Mark felt that Jesus was thus considered equal to the heavenly visitors, or possibly 
with the disciples (if they would have shared one tent with Jesus). In either case, 
the uniqueness of the Lord is compromised. It should be noted that in Mark’s 
account Peter calls Jesus “Rabbi” (v. 5), even after the glory of Christ was mani- 
fested, but Matthew, who offers no comment on Peter’s suggestion, has the word 
“Lord” (v. 4). 

More likely, Peter has said something horrendous. The comments by Mark and 
Luke may not be so much an attempt to excuse Peter as a plain admission that he 
was blameworthy. If we also assume that the fear attributed to the disciples by Mark 
at this point is more than an emotional reaction, we are led even further. It is 
generally agreed now that the blindness of the disciples is a notable theme in 
Mark,*” and their fear may have theological overtones.®* It is not necessary to 
assume that Mark is deliberately attributing error or heresy to the disciples for one 
to recognize that their fear often arises out of their lack of faith, and that this in 
turn is culpable. 

It is noteworthy that in the Markan narrative the motif of fear is directly 
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connected with Peter’s comment, and attributed to him alone. In Matthew all the 
disciples are afraid, and this is pointedly connected with the voice from heaven. In 
Luke the word “disciples” does not appear as it does in Matthew, but the verb is 
plural and the reference is clear. In this case, it is the enveloping cloud that causes 
the fear. The motif of fear is important enough to each evangelist to be preserved, 
but only Mark relates it to Peter and his proposal. This serves to emphasize the 
seriousness with which he views Peter’s comment. 

If it was indeed a compromise of Jesus’ uniqueness that constituted the offense, 
this would have been serious from the viewpoint of Mark’s christology. The Markan 
framework suggests a parallel between this blunder and Peter’s earlier rejection of 
the passion prediction, wherein Peter once again fails to recognize the necessity 
of the cross before the consummation. If this is the case, however, it seems strange 
that in the first instance Peter is rebuffed as though Satan himself had spoken to 
Jesus, but now, when his guilt would seem even greater in view of the preceding 
correction, he receives no rebuke from Jesus. One might, therefore, surmise that 
his proposal was not wrong in itself, but simply wrong in its timing. That is, Jesus 
was the Messiah who was to usher in the time of eschatological rest, but the 
anticipated festival of Tabernacles could not yet be celebrated. The response to his 
suggestion, then, should be understood as, “Yes, but not yet.” 

In summary, we must interpret the Markan comment on Peter’s remark as either 
(a) a mild apology for an excusable blunder or (b) a horrified reaction. If it is the 
former, Peter was only off in his timing. If it is the latter, Peter either has democra- 
tized the situation and thereby compromised the uniqueness of Jesus or, on the 
other hand, has repeated his earlier error. In this case, the error is now so inexcus- 
able that some effort must be expended to show either that he is not responsible 
for it or that this is part of a pattern of blindness on his part. 

Since the data are insufficient to determine the matter, we must probe further. If 
there is a corrective at all, it is in the words from heaven, to which we now turn. 


THE VOICE FROM HEAVEN 


The words spoken by the voice from heaven are generally interpreted, along with 
the similar declaration at Jesus’ baptism, in a messianic sense. It is assumed that 
they are drawn from Psalm 2:7 and Isaiah 42:1, possibly from Genesis 22:2, with 
the additional words, “Hear him,” coming from the LXX of Deuteronomy 18:18. 
Further, the sonship of Jesus is usually connected with and derived from his 
messiahship. 

But the matter is not easily decided. The idea that Jesus’ sonship, here or 
elsewhere in the NT, is functional rather than essential cannot be assumed. Also, 
the wording is not as close to the LXX of the overtly messianic passages as it is 
to Genesis 22:2, also a word from heaven: “Take your son, the beloved, whom 
you love” (Λάβε τὸν νἱόν σοῦ τὸν ἀγαπητόν, ὃν ἠγάπησας). * 

Hahn, like many others, assumes that the concept of sonship found in the final 
redaction of this passage is of Hellenistic origin.5® Although Hahn elsewhere dis- 
tinguishes between “Son” and “Son of God,’ he does not observe that distinction 
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here. He suggests that the phrase “my son” may go back to an original “my 
servant” and that Isaiah 42 may have been a sufficient underlying passage without 
Psalm 2. This theory of the derivation of the appellation “son,” however, which 
goes back to Wilhelm Bousset, is rightly challenged on several counts by I. Howard 
Marshall.*! 

There is now an adequate basis for accepting the use of the appellation “son” in 
a Palestinian milieu without question. Otto Michel and Otto Betz have traced the 
use of Psalm 2 in Judaism.*? H. J. Schoeps has likewise found anticipations of 
the sonship motif in several aspects of Jewish theology. At the least, as R. H. Fuller 
observes on the basis of the use of 2 Samuel 7:14 in 4QFlor., “son of God was just 
coming into use as a Messianic title in pre-Christian Judaism.” 

The question remains whether or not the term in Mark 9:7 is restricted to a 
messianic meaning. That would in itself be significant, of course, and would 
provide clear guidelines for the interpretation of the passage as a whole. There 
are indications, however, that something more is intended. We have just observed 
that the closest verbal parallel is found in Genesis 22:2. The term “beloved” 
(ἀγαπητός) occurs in both contexts. It is used in the LXX along with povoyevyjs 
to translate 7°m°. De Kruif has shown that ἀγαπητός is used instead of μονογενής 
where focus is on an only child.*® One such use is in Genesis 22:2,16. Several other 
significant examples within the OT may be cited. Amos 8:10 speaks of mourning 
for an only son. The important text in Zechariah 12:10: “They shall look on him 
whom they have pierced,” continues, “and they shall mourn for him as one 
mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in 
bitterness for his firstborn.” Jeremiah commanded, “Make thee mourning as for 
an only son” (6:26). When we are told that Jephthah’s daughter emerged as the 
unwitting object of his fateful vow, she is described as “this only child; beside her 
he had neither son nor daughter” (Judg. 11:34). In each case, except for the 
last, the Hebrew is translated, not by μονογενής as might be expected, but by 
ἀγαπητός. In Judges the B text has μονογενής whereas the A text has both μονογενής 
and ἀγαπητός. 6 

The striking thing is that in each of these examples the “only” or “beloved” 
person is a son or daughter who has either died or is in mortal danger. This theme 
is expressed in the NT especially by Luke, who mentions that the deceased son 
of the widow of Nain was an only son (7:12), that Jairus’ daughter, who had 
died, was his only daughter (8:42), and that the incurable son whom the disciples 
brought to Jesus after the transfiguration was an only son (9:38). In the two 
latter instances there are parallels in the other gospels, but they do not mention 
the fact that it was an only child. Elsewhere in the NT we immediately think of 
John 3:16, where μονογενής is beautifully translated “one and only” in the New 
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International Version, a rendering which brings out the idea of the preciousness 
of the one who was being given up. Then in Hebrews 11:17, where the binding 
of Isaac is mentioned in connection with the faith of Abraham, it is μονογενής 
which is employed. 

These examples should suffice to demonstrate a thoroughly Jewish and biblical 
foundation for the use of “beloved son” in Mark 9. If there is any Hellenistic 
influence, it is in the language of the LXX itself. 

The idea that Genesis 22 lies behind the transfiguration narrative has had some 
recent support and deserves reconsideration. David Flusser sees in the words on the 
mount not only the designation as a servant, as in the baptism, but also the naming 
as a son, as was Isaac to Abraham—and even an allusion to the coming martyrdom 
of Jesus.®* Flusser does not attempt to support his proposals, but there are enough 
data in Jewish tradition with regard to the ‘Akedath Isaac (the “Binding of Isaac”) 
to provide confirmation. 

In considering the “Binding of Isaac,” especially in the Targums, there are 
several elements of the tradition which remind us of the transfiguration.*® These 
include not only the biblical data regarding sonship, the mountain and sacrifice, but 
also the tradition that angels were present, whom Isaac alone sees.7° Perhaps a 
comparison should not be too easily drawn between the presence of angels in the 
“Binding of Isaac” tradition, the angels who will surround the Son of Man as per 
Jesus’ words in Mark 8:38, and the two heavenly figures with Jesus on the Mount 
of Transfiguration. But at least there is this parallel, and it is part of the total scene 
of the transfiguration narrative. Even more striking is the fact that, as G. Vermes 
expresses it, “in the mountain of the Temple of the Lord, Abraham offered Isaac his 
son, and in this mountain—of the Temple—the glory of the Shekinah of the Lord 
was revealed to him.”?! 

The significance of the “Binding of Isaac” theme for NT christology and soteriol- 
ogy is far too vast a subject to pursue further here.7? We may simply summarize by 
saying that there are remarkable parallels between Isaac—whose very birth was 
unusual,?? who was the only and beloved son, who embodied the hope of the 
covenant, who willingly went to the place of sacrifice (cf. Heb. 10:7-10), whose 
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death held increasingly great importance in connection with atonement, and who 
“in a figure” (Heb. 11:19) was received back from death—and the one who was 
designated on the mount as “beloved son” in the identical words of Genesis 22:2 
(LXX). Since we are led by the context of the transfiguration narrative to suppose 
that it had significance not only with regard to the identity of Jesus but also with 
regard to his mission of suffering, these parallels may have more importance than 
is usually accorded them. 

We find ourselves, then, again with a multiple choice in our interpretation of the 
words from heaven. The allusion to Psalm 2 suggests a messianic designation with 
implications concerning Jesus’ sonship. The allusion to Isaiah 42 and Luke’s substi- 
tution of the word ἐκλελεγμένος Suggest a servant designation. The possible allusion 
to Genesis 22 suggests a designation of one who has an intimate filial relationship 
with God, like that between Abraham and Isaac. The suffering motif may also be 
intended here. The words from Deuteronomy 18:18 designate him as the prophet 
like Moses. 


CONCLUSION 


We have proposed above that Moses and Elijah, along with whatever significance 
they have in common, function individually in a typological and an eschatological 
framework respectively. We may, correspondingly, see the entire transfiguration 
narrative as bearing at once a typological and an eschatological significance. After 
all, typology is, by its very nature, eschatological. The cloud is not primarily a 
wilderness symbol or a parousia symbol, but the symbol of the presence of God, 
and, therefore, applicable in various contexts. Likewise, the tabernacle theme is 
not rooted in either the past or the future, but represents the dwelling of God with 
man, and, therefore, is equally applicable to the past and the future. 

Jesus is, therefore, pictured as the one who at this point in redemptive history is 
fulfilling the prophecies and types of the OT. The age of fulfillment has indeed 
dawned, but there is yet a future. The “coming One” of eschatological designation 
is still coming, and both Mark 9:1 with its variant parallels and 2 Peter 1:16 refer 
to his “power” and his “coming.” If we are limited to the theological viewpoint of 
each evangelist, or to whatever concepts may have already gained currency in 
Judaism, we will fail to grasp the full significance of the transfiguration. 

This does not mean that the narrative says everything, and I am not pleading for 
a multiplicity of meanings to the point of meaningless allegorization. Rather, I am 
suggesting that the transfiguration is not basically either typology or eschatology, 
but revelation. If the one who receives the divine designation is truly at once 
Messiah, Son of Man, beloved Son of God, and Servant, whose mission is to suffer, 
it is not surprising if more than one aspect of his person and work should be seen 
in his transfiguration. The orientation is indeed primarily to the future: first to his 
suffering and then to his glory. Luke, who maintains his “exodus” here, also 
mentions his entrance into glory after his suffering (24:27). 

We have thus far deliberately omitted mention of the transfigured appearance of 
Jesus. While the radiance of his face may be paralleled to an extent by the experi- 
ence of Moses on Sinai, and his appearance may suggest his eternal glory, those 
elements in the description which find parallels in other biblical passages are 
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definitely eschatological.74 The transfiguration, therefore, is a divine confirmation 
and demonstration of the preceding sayings about the coming of the Son of Man 
in his Father’s glory and the coming of the kingdom with power (Mark 8:38, 9:1). 
Not long afterwards he was to be “designated the Son of God with power” by his 
resurrection from the dead (Rom. 1:4). 


“The wise leaders shall shine like the bright vault of heaven” (Dan. 12:3). Cf. Revelation 
1:16, “His face was like the sun shining in full strength.” 


Chapter Eleven 


THE PURPOSE OF PARABLES 
ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 13:10-17 


BASTIAAN VAN ELDEREN 


Considering the sizeable portion of the teachings of Jesus that are in the form of 
parables (cf. Mark 4:33-34), one could expect that the reason for and purpose of 
the parables would be obvious. But not only are modern scholars not agreed on this 
point, the evangelists themselves do not seem to agree in their presentation of the 
reason for and purpose of parables. Matthew (13:10-17), Mark (4:10-12), and 
Luke (8:9-10) record a conversation between Jesus and his followers on this aspect 
of parabolic teachings. 

The discussion about the purpose of parables has centered mainly around Mark 
4:10-12,' with special emphasis on the “hardening theory.” Recent scholarship has 
questioned the application and authenticity of this logion. Jeremias,? Hauck,? 
Gnilka,* Ambrozic,> and others have suggested that this logion does not apply 
specifically to teachings in parables, but to all the teachings of Jesus. Regarding the 
authenticity of this passage, Hauck describes two views: 1) the critical understand- 
ing which sees in it a later construction echoing the theology of the community 
rather than of Jesus himself; and, 2) a conservative understanding which considers 
the logion only as an authentic saying of Jesus himself.* Neither of these two 
approaches, however, adequately deals with all of the givens in the gospels. In the 
first place, it need be noted that these words are ascribed to Jesus by Mark (also 
Matthew and Luke) and, furthermore, Jeremias has convincingly defended and 
demonstrated the authenticity of this logion in terms of its Aramaic background.” 


‘This may reflect an unconscious nod to the priority of Mark, which is accepted as a 
useful working hypothesis by the writer. This paper, however, will discuss Matthew 13 where 
this evangelist discusses the purpose of parables. 

“J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (New York: 1962), pp. 17-18. 

"F. Hauck, TDNT, V, p. 758. 

‘J. Gnilka, Die Verstockung Israels. Isais 6, 9-10 in der Theologie der Synoptiker (Miinchen: 
1961), p. 26. 

“A. M. Ambrozic, The Hidden Kingdom (Washington: 1972), p. 49. 

“TDNT, V, p. 757. 

‘Jeremias, Parables, pp. 15-18. Earlier T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge: 
1948), had shown some of these aspects. 
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Yet the passage appears in different forms in the three evangelists with significant 
variations in vocabulary and differing juxtapositions of disparate logia—suggesting 
some kind of restructuring by the individual evangelists. 

In dealing with the various pericopes in the gospels, one must reckon with these 
two important facets of this literature. A very helpful methodology in the study 
of the gospels posits a distinction between the Sitz im Leben Jesu, on the one hand, 
and the Sitz im Leben des Verfassers, on the other hand. The written records we 
now possess have come to us in and out of the Sitz im Leben des Verfassers. These 
documents reflect the background, setting, environment, and community problems 
of the individual evangelists, and consequently editorial modifications and applica- 
tions were often made with the result that the evangelists vary in their emphasis and 
teaching regarding any specific logion of Jesus. Furthermore, at times it is difficult to 
recover fully the Sitz im Leben Jesu of a pericope and often the exact words spoken 
by Jesus in a logion. Jeremias’ distinction between the ipsissima verba Jesu and the 
ipsissima vox Jesu is helpful at this point. In the gospels we have the ipsissima vox 
Jesu expressed clearly (the actual message of Jesus) but not always the ipsissima 
verba Jesu (the actual words of Jesus). And this is more than simply a translation 
problem, if we assume that Jesus spoke for the most part in Aramaic. 

This procedure in dealing with the quadruple tradition does justice to the indi- 
vidual emphasis of each evangelist and respects the individual integrity of each of 
the four gospels. Any attempt at harmonization or reduction of the four accounts to 
one basic substratum does violence to the purpose of a fourfold gospel tradition 
and downgrades the historical elements in the gospel narratives. Each evangelist 
must be interpreted on his own terms and in his own right; and, although all four 
are describing the life and ministry of the same person, each presents a specific 
portrait, a unique perspective, and a distinct “theology” of this one person, Jesus 
Christ. 

This paper will seek to analyze along the above lines the pericope in Matthew 
13:10-17 in order to see its meaning in terms of Matthew’s Sitz im Leben. How did 
Matthew use the logion in setting forth his purpose, his message, his emphasis, and 
his objective in terms of his recipients and their environment? What were the 
problems in this community and how did the evangelist address himself to them? 


I 


The literary structure of Matthew’s gospel is apparent, even to the casual reader. 
The evangelist has structured his material around major discourses, preceding each 
with a narrative section. A fixed formula frequently concludes the discourse and 
the section. 

Matthew 13 is fondly known as the chapter of the kingdom parables. These 
parables constitute the third discourse in the series. The parallels to Matthew 13 
are found in Mark 4 and Luke 8. In Matthew, as also in Mark and Luke, this dis- 
course begins with the Parable of the Sower. This is followed in all three gospels by 
the pericope under discussion. 

Matthew introduces this pericope by a question asked by the disciples: διὰ τί 
ἐν παραβολαῖς λαλεῖς αὐτοῖς} This question is then answered by Jesus in the rest of the 


*The writer has given a fuller description of this method in “The Gospels as Historical 
Records,” Jesus of Nazareth: Lord and Saviour, ed, C. F. H. Henry (Grand Rapids: 1967). 
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pericope. Mark and Luke, however, do not introduce the pericope with the same 
question. In Mark the questioners ask about the parables (τὰς παραβολάς, accepting 
the plural as the preferred reading). In Luke, the question is asked: “What is 
this parable?” (the singular as an obvious reference to the Parable of the Sower). 
In fact, although Matthew and Mark both use the plural, παραβολαί, there is only one 
parable preceding the pericope. A similar reference to the plural is found in 
Matthew 13:3 and Mark 4:2. In other words, this pericope in Mark 4 and Luke 8 
does not answer the question introducing it. That answer comes in the next pericope, 
Mark 4:13-20 and Luke 8:11-15, where the interpretation of the Parable of the 
Sower is given (also in Matt. 13:18-23). Mark 4:11-12 and Luke 8:10 do not 
follow smoothly from their introductory questions, unless one combines them 
directly with the next pericope. In Matthew, however, the pericope answers the 
question directly and makes a meaningful unit that does not depend on the following 
pericope. The Matthean account is also longer, partly because some verses, which 
are located elsewhere by the other evangelists, are included here by Matthew. 

In Matthew 13:11 there is a problem regarding the ὅτι at the beginning of 
Jesus’ answer. Some interpret this ὅτι as recitative (UGT, ASV, RSV, NEB, JB); 
others, as causal (Aland, Nestle, KJV). One’s choice in this case must be deter- 
mined on the basis of the context, since both are grammatically possible. In favor 
of the causal interpretation is that the ὅτι responds to the διὰ τί of the question 
posed by the disciples. The same causal idea is picked up again in v. 13 by διὰ τοῦτο 
and ὅτι. Of interest is the omission of ὅτι in both Mark and Luke since no causal 
connective is called for in their narratives by the context. 

The answer given by Jesus is in fuller form in Matthew than in either Mark 
or Luke. And the answer is in a balanced parallelism, as shown in the following 
diagram. 


Matthew 13.11 
ὑμῖν δέδοται γνῶναι . τὰ μυστήρια 
ae ἐκείνοις ὀὠ οὐ δέδοται (γνῶναι) (τὰ pworfpa) ὁ 2 
διὰ τοῦτο λάλω ἐν παραβολαῖς 2a 
Mark 4.11 
ὑμῖν δέδοται τὸ μυστήριον 
ΠῚ ἐκείνοις τοῖς ἔξω ὀγίνεταιτὰ πάτα  ἐνπαραβολᾶῖς Ὁ 2 
Luke 8.10 
ὑμῖν δέδοται γνῶναι τὰ μυστήρια 1 
OO τοῖς λιπς 6 1 ἐνπαραβοας ὋῸ 2 


Each of the two members of the antithetic parallelism contains a subject (γνῶαι 
τὰ μυστήρια), a verb (δέδοται), and an indirect object (ὑμῖν, ἐκείνοις). The difference 
in the two members is that the second is negated. The absence of γνῶναι τὰ μυστήρια 
in the second member can be easily supplied from the first. In this way, the com- 
plete parallelism can be set out, as seen in the diagram. 

Jeremias has described the passive δέδοται as a circumlocution for the divine 
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name and action—a characteristic of Aramaic thought.® The stress then is on the 
gracious gift of God who gives this knowledge to the disciples:1° “Τὸ you God has 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven.” 

A secondary clause found in Matthew 13:13a has been added to the diagram 
(above) because of its similarity to the second member of the answer in Mark 
and Luke. The parallelism noted in Matthew is not found in Mark and Luke. 
The first member in Luke is identical (except for one minor variation) with the 
first member in Matthew. In the first member of Mark, however, not only is the 
word order different, but there are two significant variations: 1) the singular 
μυστήριον, and 2) the omission of the infinitive γνῶναι. As a result of these variations 
in Mark, τὸ μυστήριον becomes the subject of the verb δέδοται, whereas γνῶναι τὰ 
μυστήρια in Matthew and Luke is the subject of δέδοται. This grammatical variation 
results in a significant change of meaning, as will be noted below. 

The second member in Mark and Luke, however, differs significantly from the 
second member in Matthew. In Matthew there is an indirect object in the dative 
corresponding to the indirect object in the first member, but no corresponding 
elements are found in the second member in Mark and Luke. The -phrase ἐν 
παραβολαῖς in the second member in Mark and Luke has a parallel in ἐν παραβολαῖς 
in the secondary clause found in Matthew 13:13a. This suggests that the second 
member in Mark and Luke is an amalgamation of the second member of Matthew 
and the secondary clause of Matthew, or vice versa. Matthew is an expression of 
the simpler and shorter form of Mark and Luke. However, in order, to address this 
problem, it is necessary to analyze more fully the Matthean passage. 

In Matthew the parallelism is followed by a familiar but very problemmatical 
logion which is also found in Matthew 25:29. The logion also occurs in Mark 4:25 
and Luke 8:18—though in a pericope following the Interpretation of the Parable 
of the Sower, whereas in Matthew it precedes the Interpretation. It is also found 
in Luke 19:26, a primary parallel to Matthew 25:29. 

In Matthew this logion about the “haves” and the “have nots” follows directly 
upon the parallelism about the μυστήρια. This relationship is further accented by 
the causal connective γάρ by which the second logion explains the first. This myster- 
ious logion has been difficult to understand because of its seemingly contradictory 
elements in the second part. If a person does not have something, how can “that 
which he has” be taken away? The logion, however, becomes meaningful when 
interpreted in the light of the parallelism preceding it. 

It is important to note what has been given to the disciples according to the first 
member of the parallelism. The subject of δέδοται in Matthew is γνῶναι τὰ μυστήρια: 
“to know τὰ μυστήρια᾽᾽ has been given to the disciples. On the other hand, according 
to Mark, it is τὸ μυστήριον that has been given to the disciples. This difference is 
important for the understanding of the Matthean account and of the entire gospel 
of Matthew. For Matthew, the knowledge of τὰ μυστήρια, not τὸ μυστήριον, has been 
given to the disciples. To the others, this knowledge has not been given—the impli- 
cation being (as developed below) that they do have τὰ μυστήρια. In other words, 
both groups (ὑμῖν and ἐκείνοις) possess τὰ μυστήρια. The difference is that one group 
has the knowledge of τὰ μυστήρια, whereas the other does not. 

What is the meaning of μυστήρια) Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich give as the basic meaning 


°Parables, p. 15. 
“J Ὁ, Kingsbury, The Parables of Jesus in Matthew 13 (Richmond: 1969), p. 43. 
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Of τὸ μυστήριον “secret, secret rite, secret teaching, mystery,” noting that in secular 
Greek this religious term is predominantly plural and applied “mostly to the mys- 
teries with their secret teachings, relig. and political in nature, concealed within 
many strange customs and ceremonies.”!! Although the term occurs twenty-one 
times in Paul (and once in Revelation), the only occurrence in the gospels is in 
the logion under consideration. Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich define the NT and early 
Christian usage as “‘the secret thoughts, plans, and dispensations of God which are 
hidden fr. the human reason, as well as fr. all other comprehension below the 
divine level, and hence must be revealed to those for whom they are intended.” 

Bornkamm speaks of μυστήριον in the gospels as “the mystery (or mysteries) of 
the divine lordship’’!* and concludes that “the μυστήριον τῆς βασιλείας τοῦ ξεοῦ Which 
is revealed to the disciples is thus Jesus himself as Messiah.”!4 But Bornkamm does 
not adequately treat the variations in the formulation of this logion in the three 
evangelists. An analysis of the Matthean formulation of the logion does not allow 
Bornkamm’s generalization that “all the Evangelists agree that parables are a mode 
of speech which conceals, and that they are meant to withhold the mystery of 
God’s lordship from the people.” 15 

A very instructive parallel to the Matthean logion is found in the Qumran 
literature. At Qumran the same concept occurs: 5.7 ys» (“to know the mysteries”). 
The following passages illustrate this usage: 


1QpHab 7.4-5 — 
OVD TN ON [YT IW PIT AND Sy wD 
ONIII WII MIT 12 
“, . . Interpreted this concerns the Teacher of Righteousness, to whom God 
made known all the mysteries of the words of His servants the Prophets.”!® 
1QH 1.21 — 
NOD TT) NIN NM] 
“(These things I know by the wisdom which comes from Thee,) for Thou 
hast unstopped my ears to marvellous mysteries.” 
1 QH 2.13 — 
NOD TI NYT y91 
“(Thou hast made me a banner,) and a discerning interpreter of wonderful 
mysteries.” 
1 QH 4.27 — 


TMDNSD A NY ΜΠ 


“For Thou hast given me knowledge through Thy marvellous mysteries.” 
Of interest in these passages is the role of the Teacher of Righteousness, assuming 


“BAG, pp. 531-32. Cf. also G. Bornkamm, TDNT, IV, pp. 802-27. 

“BAG, p. 532. For convenience, hereafter μυστήριον and μυστήρια will be consistently 
translated “mystery” and “mysteries,” respectively. 

“TDNT, IV, pp. 817-19. 

“Ibid., p. 819. 

“Ibid., p. 818. 

“The English translations are taken from G. Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English 
(Baltimore: 1970), pp. 238, 151, 154, 163. 
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that he is the author of some, if not all, the Hymns. To him a special knowledge 
of the 11 have been given. Furthermore, in the first passage these are identified 
as the on “of His servants the Prophets.” In other words, the pr" are in the 
prophetic oracles, the Old Testament revelation. 

The parallel of the Qumran idiom with the Matthean logion extends to the 
vocabulary itself. The Hebrew y7° is often rendered γινώσκω in the LXX, and in 
Daniel the Aramaic 15 (pl. (ΟἽ is always rendered μυστήριον (pvorgpia).7 Further- 
more, the plural form ot found in the Qumran references parallels the plural 
μυστήρια in Matthew. 18 
; ἢ F. Bruce describes the role of the Teacher of Righteousness at Qumran as 
ollows: 


The Qumran community believed that the prophets . . . foretold the things that 
were to happen at the end-time, but that one thing was withheld from them— 
the knowledge of when the end-time would come. Without this knowledge it was 
impossible to understand their oracles properly; they remained a mystery which 
awaited its true solution. But this knowledge was granted to the Teacher of 
Righteousness: he was given the key to unlock divine mysteries, and the special 
knowledge which God revealed to him was communicated by him to his disciples.'9 


Bruce then cites Mark 4:11 as a parallel thought (although Matthew 13:11 would 
be a closer parallel). He rightly observes that the superiority of Jesus over the 
Teacher of Righteousness is that “He not only disclosed the mystery of the 
kingdom of God but He came as the very embodiment of that kingdom—the 
autobasileia, as Origen put it.”° 

In the light of this Qumran parallel, the μυστήρια of Matthew would be the OT 
teachings about the kingdom. Through Jesus the disciples have been given a new 
understanding of and insight into this kingdom. This is the new revelation that 
has come through Jesus. On the other hand, the others, although they have the 
OT oracles, do not have this new and special insight. A paraphrase of this logion 
would be: “To you disciples in me (Jesus the Messiah) has been given a new 
knowledge of and full insight into the hidden things regarding the kingdom in the 
OT revelation; but to them this new knowledge and insight has not been given, 
because they do not accept me as the Messiah.” 

With this understanding of the Matthean parallelism, the troublesome logion of 
verse 12 becomes intelligible. The first part of the logion refers to the disciples who, 
possessing this new knowledge, shall increase and abound. This consequence of 
fantastic abundance and growth for the citizens of the kingdom of heaven is the 
basic lesson of the parables in Matthew 13, including the Parable of the Sower. 
The second part of the logion in Matthew 13:12 refers to those outside the kingdom. 


In his role as interpreter of Nebuchnezzar’s dream (Dan. 2), Daniel uses similar concepts: 
“There is a God in heaven who reveals mysteries, and he has made known to King Nebu- 
chadnezzar what will be in the latter days” (2:28). Cf. also 2:18, 19, 27, 29, 30, 47; 4:9. 

8A verbal parallel to Matthew is also found in the Wisdom of Solomon 2:22: “They [the 
ungodly] do not know the hidden things of God (οὐκ ἔγνωσαν μυστήρια θεοῦ), they have no hope 
that holiness will be rewarded, they can see no reward for blameless souls” (JB). 

Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls (London: 1966), p. 148. 

Ibid., p. 149. 
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They do not have this new intepretation, insight, and understanding of the mysteries, 
the OT oracles. As a consequence, even what they have, namely the mysteries and 
consequent privileged status, shall be taken from them. 


II 


This interpretation becomes meaningful when seen in terms of the recipients of 
the gospel of Matthew. Matthew has been traditionally understood as writing his 
gospel for Jews. The arguments adduced for this thesis are sufficiently convincing. 
Kingsbury directs attention to the pronoun αὐτοῖς used in our pericope, which he 
suggests Matthew elevated in 13:1-35 to the status of a terminus technicus as a 
formal designation for the Jewish crowds (cf. vv. 3, 10, 13, 24, 31, 33, 34).2} 
These Jews have been given special revelation, the OT oracles. But not all have 
been given special knowledge and insight. In fact, the majority of the Jews rejected 
this new revelation in Jesus. Consequently, even what they had was taken from 
them, namely, the mysteries, the OT oracles, the revelation of the kingdom of 
God. 

Understandably, as the early Church maintained in its preaching that it was the 
continuation of the OT people of God, questions inevitably arose as to why the 
Jews rejected Jesus and why so few Jews were responding to the proclamation of 
the Gospel. Throughout his gospel, Matthew is demonstrating this continuity be- 
tween the OT and the message of Jesus. But he must also account for the rejec- 
tion of Jesus by many of the Jews. And this he does as a secondary theme in his 
gospel—in successive passages developing it more overtly. This theme is hinted 
at in a number of passages; e.g., The Parables of the Wedding, Patch, and Wine- 
skins (9:14-17). Two other passages closely related to Matthew 13:10-17 are 
found in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (21:33-46) and the Parable of 
the Talents (25:14-30). 

The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen is found in Matthew (21:33-46), 
Mark (12:1-12), and Luke (20:9-19). Although the basic plot is the same in all 
three evangelists, some interesting differences in its development are found. The 
number and personnel of the delegations sent to collect the returns of the vineyard 
from the husbandmen vary in the three accounts. Matthew’s formulation of this 
parable, however, clearly indicates the message he wanted to convey. Three 
delegations are sent in the Matthean account: of δοῦλοι (21:34), ἄλλοι δοῦλοι 
(21:36), ὁ vids (21:37).?* It is tempting to identify the first two delegations with 
the former prophets and the latter prophets, or with the Law and the Prophets. 
When Jesus asks the question, “What will he do to the husbandmen?” (Matt. 
21:40=Mark 12:9=Luke 20:15), in Matthew the hearers give the answer, 
whereas in Mark and Luke Jesus answers the question himself. In this way, the 
hearers in Matthew actually anticipate the judgment pronounced by Jesus in 
21:43. 

Matthew 21:43 is the key to Matthew’s intention in the Parable of the Wicked 


“Parables, pp. 13, 47. On the other hand, in Mark the term is οἱ ἔξω (4:11), which J. Behm 
(TDNT, II, p. 576) defines as “the broad mass of people not amongst the disciples of Jesus.” 
“In Mark there are at least five delegations: δοῦλος (12:2), ἄλλος δοῦλος (12:4), ἄλλος 
ἰδοῦλο:] (12:5). πολλοὲ [δοῦλοι] (12:5), υἱὸς ἀγαπητός (12:6). In Luke there are four dele- 
gations: δοῦλος (20:10), Erepos δοῦλος (20:11), τρέτος [δοῦλος (20:12), ὁ vids ὁ ἀγαπητός (20:13). 
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Husbandmen. The verse is unique to Matthew, and not found in Mark or Luke. 
The words draw a conclusion from the parable: διὰ τοῦτο λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι ἀρθήσεται 
ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ δοθήσεται ἔθνει ποιοῦντι τοὺς καρποὺς αὐτῆς. This judg- 
ment states overtly what is only tacitly implied in Matthew 13:12 (the logion about 
the “haves” and the “have nots”). Of no small significance is the fact that the key 
words in both logia are identical: ἀρθήσεται ἀπό. Furthermore, the hearers of the 
Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen are specifically identified in 21:45 as being 
οἱ ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ od Φαρισαῖοι, representatives and leaders of the Jewish religious parties, 
who in the course of the presentation actually condemn themselves. Because they 
knew that Jesus was speaking about them (21:45), they sought to capture him 
(21:46). The ἔθνος to whom the kingdom will be given must be understood in 
contrast to the Jews, represented by the scribes and Pharisees—in other words, to 
the Gentiles.” 

This same judgment is expressed by Peter in Acts 4:11 where he cites Psalm 
118:22, which is also quoted by Jesus in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
(Matt. 21:42 — Mark 12:10 = Luke 20:17). Paul implies the same judgment in 
Acts 28:25-28 where he cites Isaiah 6:9-10, which is also quoted by Jesus in Matt. 
13:14-15 in connection with the logia about the reason for parables and the “haves” 
and “have nots.” 

The Parable of the Talents (Matt. 25:14-30) also contains the logion about the 
“haves” and the “have nots” in verse 29.24 It is likewise found in the Parable of 
the Pounds (Luke 19:11-27), considered by many to be a primary parallel to the 
Parable of the Talents. This logion is a fitting commentary on the conclusion of 
the parable: the servant with ten talents was given more, and the servant with one 
talent lost what he had. The unproductiveness and consequent judgment of the 
servant with one talent are reminiscent of the rebellious and condemned wicked 
husbandmen. The interrelatedness of these three passages (13:11-12; 21:33-46; 
25:14-30) plays a significant role in the development of this secondary theme in 
Matthew’s gospel in which he accounts for the Jewish rejection of Jesus and the 
existence of the Gentile mission. 

The logion about the “haves” and the “have nots” also occurs in Mark and 
Luke in connection with the parables, although in a different context from that of 
Matthew. Matthew’s discussion, as seen above, precedes the pericope containing 
the Interpretation of the Parable of the Sower. Following this pericope, Mark and 
Luke (though not Matthew) have a collection of logia loosely related to each other 
(Mark 4:21-25=Luke 8:16-18). Strikingly, Matthew has these same logia, but 
scattered in his gospel (5:15; 7:2; 10:26; 13:12). Clearly Mark and Luke did 
not want to relate the logion about the “haves” and “have nots” to the discussion 
about the reason for parables. Rather, they use it in connection with a warning 
about proper hearing: βλέπετε τί ἀκούετε (Mark 4:24 = Luke 8:18). The Marcan 
form of the logion is similar to the Matthean form, with the omission of two words 
and a slight grammatical variation. In Luke, the construction in both parts 15 
changed to a conditional relative clause of the anticipatory type. The effect is to give 


“Cf, K. L. Schmidt, TDNT, II, pp. 369-72. 
“The grammatical construction varies somewhat from that in Matthew 13:12, but the 
sense is identical. 
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the sentence a more indefinite character. That Luke was troubled by this logion 
is further indicated by his interesting insertion of δοκεῖ and change of ἔχει to ἔχειν in 
the second clause. The sense then is: “what he seems to have shall be taken from 
him”—a less harsh formulation than that in Matthew and Mark. 

The account in Matthew continues in 13:13 with the phrase διὰ τοῦτο ἐν παραβολαῖς 
αὐτοῖς λαλῶ. The preceding discussion is the reason and basis for the use of parables 
by Jesus. This is further amplified by a quotation from Isaiah 6:9ff. This quotation 
is also found in Mark and Luke (and in another context in John 12:39f.). The 
passage in Mark 4:12 has been the focus of considerable discussion, with the 
grammatical problem being the interpretation of ἵνα. Does it introduce a purpose 
Clause, a result clause, or a causal clause? The first has been traditionally and 
generally accepted; the second, by some scholars; and the third, by very few. 
Recent studies of the use of ἕνα in Koine Greek has shown that the rigid categories 
of earlier grammarians cannot be maintained. Hence, there is no compelling reason 
to impose the classical interpretation of purpose upon this ἵνα clause. The attesta- 
tion of causal ἵνα both in and outside the NT2° and the present context are in favor 
of such an interpretation. 

In Matthew the ὅτι is clearly causal, continuing the thought of διὰ τοῦτο at the 
beginning of the verse. The circumstantial participles should be understood as 
concessive: “although seeing, they do not see; although hearing, they do not hear 
nor understand.” This logion indicates that this second group, although seeing and 
hearing, actually do not see and hear and understand—another way of saying (as 
earlier) that they have not been given this new knowledge and revelation about 
the kingdom in Jesus Christ. 

All of this is further substantiated by Matthew through a quotation from Isaiah 
6:9f., which has now been fulfilled in these people. This extended quotation from 
Isaiah is a verbatim quotation from the LXX, which shows some striking varia- 
tions from the MT. In Matthew, as in the LXX, the verbs in verse 15 are aorist 
indicative: ἐπαχύνθη, ἤκουσαν, ἐκάμμυσαν. In the MT, however, these verbs are in 
the imperative mood.2* As a result, in Matthew, as in the LXX, these verbs 
describe an existing condition and situation. The members of the second group have 
dull hearts, deaf ears and closed eyes. 

The favored position of the disciples is further emphasized in verse 16 where the 
eyes and ears of the disciples are described as blessed. In fact, theirs is a more 
privileged position than that of the many prophets and just men who had been 
denied the insight which the disciples now possess. Luke also has this logion about 
the blessedness of the disciples, but in a totally different context (10:23-24). 
Furthermore, one verbal variation in these two accounts throws additional light on 
the emphasis in Matthew’s presentation in his pericope on the reason for parables. 

The Matthean logion contrasts the disciples with προφῆται καὶ δίκαιοι, Whereas the 
Lucan logion has προφῆται καὶ βασιλεῖς. Kingsbury suggests that Matthew edited his 
Vorlage to read προφῆται καὶ δίκαιοι. 27 Kaésemann and Bonnard hold that Luke 


“Cf. Blass-Debrunner-Funk, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament (Chicago: 1961), 
sec. 369(2). Also M. Zerwick, Biblical Greek (Rome: 1963), sec. 412 and 413, and footnote. 

“The quotation of Isaiah 6:9-10 in Paul’s speech in Acts 28:26-27 is also verbally identical 
to the LXX (and Matt. 13:14-15). 
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emended the logion because he no longer understood its Palestinian color.”* Kings- 
bury further observes that only in Matthew are “prophets” and “righteous men” 
mentioned in conjunction with one another (23:29; 10:41). He defines “prophets” 
as those who have proclaimed and interpreted the will of God to men (i.e., to the 
people of the OT) and the “righteous” as those who have obeyed the Torah, living 
in accordance with the will of God (23:28, 29-36; 25:37-40).2® This definition of 
προφῆται and δίκαιοι further establishes the contrast between the disciples and the 
Jews, as suggested in the above interpretation of the terms ὑμεῖς and ἔκεινοι in 
Matthew 13 and of the “haves” and “have nots” in 13:12. 

The pericope discussing the reason for parables is considerably longer in Matthew 
than in Mark or Luke. This longer version has a literary unity and a consistent 
theme: the contrast between the disciples and the Jews.?° The above analysis has 
identified this theme as running through a series of logia in Matthew 13—logia 
which are not found in this combination in the other gospels. For Matthew, as he 
addresses his Jewish audience, the significant moment has arrived in Jesus Christ— 
and through him a new insight, knowledge or pesher has been given by God to his 
people. The disciples recognize this; regrettably the Jews reject it. 


ΠῚ 


The study of this literary unit in Matthew 13:10-17 provides some interesting 
insights into (1) the purpose of parabolic teaching, (2) Matthew’s object in writing 
his gospel, and (3) the nature and character of the gospels. 

J. D. Kingsbury observes that “Matthew, again in contrast to Mark, does not 
say that Jesus speaks to the crowds in parables in order to make them blind, etc., 
but because they are blind, deaf, and without understanding.”** His judgment 
regarding Mark and the telic interpretation of ‘va in Mark are open to question, but 
his conclusion regarding Matthew is correct. For Matthew, parables are not intended 
to conceal truth from the masses. Filson correctly notes that “Jesus used parables 
to illustrate, clarify, and enforce truth and lead men to right decision as they faced 
his Kingdom teaching.”*? 

The purpose of parabolic teaching as set forth by Matthew fits his larger purpose 
and object in writing his gospel. As noted above, the recipients of Matthew’s gospel 
have been traditionally identified as Jews. One problem that had to be faced in his 
presentation was the fact that many Jews had rejected Jesus. They were not able 
to grasp the secrets of God because they were blind and deaf. In this pericope 
Matthew seeks to clarify and explain this situation. Later, he does the same by 
means of the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. Similarly, in the Parable of the 
Talents the same principle is at work as in our pericope. The unfaithful slave, having 
saved but not used his talent, lost even this talent—“from the one not having, even 
what he has shall be taken away” (25:29). Kingsbury suggests an apologetic 


Cited by Kingsbury, Parables, p. 147. This view has much in its favor, although its 
deferse is not germaine to the present discussion. 
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intention and a paraenetic intention in Matthew's use of this pericope on the Reason 
for Parables.%% 

The proclamation of the Gospel of the kingdom divides the hearers into two 
groups: those who respond and those who reject. In Matthew these two groups are 
the disciples and those Jews from whom the kingdom is withdrawn because they 
rejected Jesus. 

The question now arises: What was the Sitz im Leben Jesu of this pericope? It is 
doubtful that this question can be fully answered. Some considerations favoring a 
Sitz im Leben Jesu similar to that of Matthew are: 

1. The frequent conflict of Jesus with the scribes and Pharisees suggests that he 
could have had a discussion regarding the purpose of parables along the Matthean 
lines. 

2. The literary unity of the Matthean pericope, in contrast to the lack of coher- 
ence in Mark and Luke, favors the Matthean setting. 

3. The use of parallelism is a Semitism, and in Matthew the parallelism is 
complete. 

But while the recovery of the Sitz im Leben Jesu may be an interesting academic 
exercise, the study of the gospels is in terms of the existing documents. We have 
attempted to understand Matthew’s message in terms of a given pericope. And this 
understanding becomes a part of the total message of his gospel which he has set 
forth in a specific Sitz im Leben about thirty-five years or more after the ministry 
of Jesus. 

A few conclusions, however, can be drawn regarding Matthew’s Sitz im Leben 
according to this pericope. First, there seems to have been a concern in the Church 
regarding the mission to the Jews and their failure to respond to the “good news.” 
Furthermore, this was leading to a measure of despair, frustration, and discourage- 
ment in the Church and her missionaries. Paul’s experience likewise bears this out, 
for his mission to the Jews resulted only in minimal success. Matthew’s presentation 
of these kingdom parables was to encourage, excite, and instruct his readers in the 
face of these problems and seeming failures. Another contributing factor was the op- 
position and persecution experienced by the recipients. The message of the kingdom 
parables is one of encouragement to the faint-hearted. Small beginnings will lead 
to fantastic results—beyond the imagination of man. This is the dynamic and power 
of the kingdom; resistance to it is not due to its weakness or inadequacy. 

“To you has been given to know the mysteries” is perhaps more accurately 
rendered, “To you God~has given the knowledge of his will and kingdom.” The 
recipient of this knowledge also receives the benediction “Blessed are your eyes 
because they see, and your ears because they hear” (Matt. 13:16). But the one 
who fails to respond faces the judgment that “even what he has shall be taken away” 
(Matt. 13:12). For Matthew, these logia of Jesus explained the problem in the 
Church vis-a-vis the Jews and their rejection of Jesus as the promised Messiah. 
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Chapter Twelve 


THE PARABLE OF THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS 
IN RECENT INTERPRETATION 


GEORGE ELDON LADD 


The parable! of the sheep and the goats (Matt. 25:31ff.) is particularly difficult 
because, unlike the parables of Matthew 13, no interpretation is given with the 
parable. Yet the various features demand interpretation. Interpretation, however, is 
a human discipline, not an inspired activity. 

The most important question is, Who are Jesus’ “brethren” whose kindly treat- 
ment or neglect issues in salvation or judgment? Our chief concern in this essay is to 
outline various interpretations of the brethren, which we consider to be the key to 
the interpretation of the parable. The brethren of Jesus have been interpreted in 
three different ways: (1) as all needy and neglected men, (2) as Jesus’ Jewish 
kinsmen, and (3) as Jesus’ disciples. The literature covered in this survey is limited 
largely to contemporary authors.* 


THE BRETHREN: ALL NEEDY AND NEGLECTED MEN 


If we could do exegesis by counting scholars, the interpretation of the brethren 
as all needy and neglected men would take pride of place. It is found with varying 
emphases. 

Some scholars emphasize the similarity between the ethic of this parable and the 
highest of Jewish ethics. In one of the last great commentaries on Matthew, A. H. 
McNeile insisted on the similarity between this parable and Jewish ethics. Kindness 
to the poor and suffering finds wide recognition in J ewish writings: to the hungry, 
homeless, and naked (Isa. 58:7); to the hungry and thirsty (Job 22:7; Prov. 


‘We would waive the technical question as to whether this is a parable or a discourse. 
Admittedly, the parabolic element is limited to the metaphor of the shepherd dividing the 
sheep from the goats to give the latter greater protection from the cool night air. Since, how- 
ever, Jeremias includes it in his study of the parables, we are justified in calling this a parable. 

‘The author wishes to express appreciation to Cecil M. Robeck, Jr. for valuable assistance 
in researching this problem. Unfortunately, the survey by W. Brandt, “Die geringsten Briider. 
Aus dem Gespriach der Kirche mit Matt. 25:31-46,” Jahrbuch der theologischen Schule Bethel 
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25:21); to the hungry and naked (Ezek. 18:7; Tob. 4:16); to the sick (Sir. 7:35). 
He cited b. Ned. 40a, “He who visits the sick will be saved from the judgment of 
Gehenna.”8 A parallel is found in T. Jos. 1:6, “I was sick, and the Lord visited me: 
I was in prison, and my God showed favor unto me.” The best rabbinic thought 
placed “performance of kindnesses” on a higher plane than almsgiving. “On three 
things the world standeth: On the Torah and on the Service, and on the doing of 
kindnesses” (Pir. Ab. 1:2).* Jeremias cites the Egyptian Book of the Dead: “I have 
given satisfaction to God by doing that in which he delights: I have given bread to 
the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothed the naked,’”® as well as a rabbinic saying, 
“As the sin-offering atones for Israel, so almsgiving atones for the Gentiles.” 
McNeile concludes that “the large heart of the Lord transcends all limits; kindness 
is kindness the world over.” The unique element is the identification of the Son of 
Man with all sufferers. 

Other more recent scholars emphasize the similarity between this parable and 
Jewish ethics. Bultmann thinks that the morality of this section is not specifically 
Christian. After citing Jewish parallels, he concludes, “Thus it is impossible to 
avoid thinking that Matthew 25:31-46 derives from Jewish tradition. Perhaps when 
it was taken up by the Christian Church the name of God was replaced by the title 
Son of Man.”8 Tédt recognizes that the concept of a universal judgment by the one 
standard of love had already been conceived in Judaism. So here, the Son of Man 
“enters into a relation of solidarity with those who are in need of mercy, with the 
humblest on earth, and will judge according to this relationship.”® The recent 
commentary by Grundmann makes the same emphasis. For Matthew, the righteous, 
as in Judaism, are those who do the will of God, viz., doing works of mercy and 
love.}° 

Jeremias emphasizes the similarity to Jewish ethics and sees the parable as 
teaching the criterion by which the heathen will be judged. Jesus’ reply is: “The 
heathen have met me in my brethren; for the needy are my brethren; he who has 
shown love to them has shown it to me. Thus for them justification is available on 
the ground of love since for them also the ransom has been paid (Mark 10:45). 
Schnackenburg draws the same conclusion: “This indicates a way in which the 
heathen, who do not know Jesus yet must stand before the judgement seat of God, 
can win possession of the kingdom of God. If they have performed works of love 
toward those in need, the Son of Man will reckon their action as though they 
treated him in that way; for he looks on the poor and needy as his ‘brethren’.”!2 So 


“See The Babylonian Talmud: Seder Nashim: Nedarim (London: 1936), p. 127. 

‘See A. H. McNeile, The Gospel According to St. Matthew (London: 1915), pp. 369f. Cf. 
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also A. M. Hunter, who argues that the parable teaches the criterion by which 
those who have not known Christ will be judged in the Judgment Day: by deeds of 
mercy shown to the needy and outcast, for “in the person of the poor and destitute, 
men are confronted by the hidden Messiah.”** 

A greater number of scholars, agreeing that the brethren are all poor and needy 
men, see the judgment of all the nations as pertaining not strictly to Gentiles, but 
to the whole human race—including the Church. This interpretation has been 
recently expounded by Bornkamm. In this view, no distinction is made between 
Jews and Gentiles, nor even between believers and unbelievers. All are gathered 
before the tribunal of the judge of the world and are judged by the one standard, 
namely, that of love shown toward, or withheld from, the humblest. Discipleship is 
not confined to the company of the chosen.!* The same idea is echoed in the recent 
commentary by Josef Schmid. The Jews thought they would be judged by a different 
standard than the Gentiles, but Jesus held forth a single standard. The one and only 
basis for admission into the kingdom of God is works of love. The important point 
is that these works are not done to gain merit before God but purely as an act of 
love. The sheep are not Christians; the love command is not distinctively Christian. 
The point is that there is the same standard for all men. Outside the circle of the ᾿ 
disciples, outside the Church, there is a genuine Christianity, and those standing 
outside the Church, who have never become acquainted with him, are not freed 
from the necessity of fulfilling the love command.’ “Deeds that express love require 
no sectarian accreditation but stand by their inherent merit. Creedal correctness has 
no bearing on behavior that involves real significance for the welfare of persons. 
Sound social meaning creates religious soundness.”?® 

Those who hold this view often speak of Christ as being present incognito. “Christ 
himself draws near to us, disguised in the needs of others, and often quite unrecog- 
nized.”!7 The absent Lord is present in a disguise. “(He destroys the self-centeredness 
of my world by the abruptness with which the neighbor invades my island of 
consciousness.”!8 “On Judgment Day some men will discover that, although they 
have not known it, they have been on God’s side all the time. One of the character- 
istics of the true saint is that he forgets himself in the service of God and man.”?° 

Théo Preiss has given a fresh turn to this interpretation, understanding it in light 
of the total mission of the Son of Man. The Son of Man is a celestial pre-existent 
being, to be the judge of the world at his Parousia. But here is a mystery: by 
incarnation “he has mysteriously but effectively taken and made his own the situa- 
tion and destiny of each individual.” Preiss calls this sympathy and solidarity with 
all who are wretched “juridicial mysticism.” He rejects the possibility that the 
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“brethren” are Jesus’ emissaries, but says that Jesus is mysteriously present in 
the wretched, in his brethren who are hungry, naked, sick, or in prison.?° 

A variant of the view which sees the brethren as all destitute and deprived men 
proposes that such works of love grow out of a true faith in Jesus Christ. Cranfield 
thinks that “all nations” includes Christians, and that the “brethren” are all who are 
in need. He admits that here is a salvation by works, but not in a legalistic sense. 
The works of the righteous are not said to be meritorious of eternal life. That the 
righteous inherit a kingdom prepared from the foundation of the world speaks of 
the undeserved grace of God. Good works are an expression of real faith in Christ; 
the absence of good works points to a counterfeit faith.”! 

A similar view is expressed by Tasker. The sheep are the elect now gathered from 
the four corners of the earth. They have made their calling and election. sure by 
numerous acts of self-sacrificing service, rendered unobtrusively to their fellow men. 
The Son of Man has come to feel the sorrows and afflictions of the children of men 
as though they were his own; so he can call them his brethren. By the very spon- 
taneity and unself-consciousness of their love, by their unaffected good and their 
perseverance in well-doing, they have proved themselves to be the true sons of 
their heavenly Father.?? This view is supported in two of our most recent commen- 
taries, The Jerome Biblical Commentary and The New Century Bible: “All nations” 
means all mankind, including the disciples. “The point of this scene is that faith is 
not the whole movement; that it should transform the disciple.” It is not important 
that faith is not mentioned, for to Matthew and the NT as a whole, faith in Jesus 
is the first movement of men toward God." 

There are three other views espoused by contemporary scholars which stand 
apart by themselves. Glasson gives serious consideration to the view that the parable 
may teach a judgment in history of literal nations. The test is a nation’s treatment 
of the poor and underprivileged. By this standard are the nations judged. This is a 
judgment which runs through history and suggests a magnificent philosophy of 
history with very practical bearings on national policy.24 Stendahl thinks that the 
parable sets forth the demands on the disciples while they are waiting with the 
Church for the Parousia. This is Jesus’ farewell speech—his testament to his 
disciples. The ‘“‘brethren” are the rank and file Christian brethren in need. “The 
absence of the Lord has become a creative motive in the life together of the 
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church.”?5 Furnish sees the setting of the parable in Matthew’s expectation that 
before the end, all nations would have heard the Gospel (Matt. 28:19; 24:14). 
Therefore “all the nations” must be evangelized nations. This is, therefore, a picture 
of divine judgment upon the professing Christian Church, a separation of the 
righteous from the unrighteous in the Church made on the basis of service to 
Christ.?® 

I am unable to feel that Jesus’ “brethren” can be interpreted to mean the poor 
and needy in general, for such a use is without parallel. “It is necessary to recognize 
that this notion of a universal human fraternity with the Christ does not find any 
echo in the rest of the Gospel.”2’ As we shall see, another analogy, however, does 
exist which we believe provides the key to the parable. 


THE BRETHREN: JEWS IN THE TRIBULATION 


A second major interpretation of the “brethren” is that they are Jesus’ kinsmen 
according to the flesh: his Jewish brethren. This interpretation is practically limited 
to dispensationalism. I have found only one nondispensational writer who interprets 
Jesus’ brethren as Jews. J. A. Findlay thinks that Jesus “in the last of His great 
utterances before His passion here commends His doomed people to the compassion 
of Gentile Christendom, and declares that by their treatment of the wandering Jew 
they will be judged.”*° 

The view, widely held among American evangelicals, is that this is a judgment of 
the Gentile nations to decide who will enter the millennial kingdom and who will 
be excluded. It is assumed that the Church has already been raptured and a 
Jewish remnant—Jesus’ brethren—converted. Those who have treated the Jews 
kindly—the sheep—will be given entrance into the millennial kingdom. Those who 
have treated them unkindly—the goats—will be punished. “No doubt an uncon- 
verted person would not risk his life to befriend a Jew during the great tribulation; 
these acts of mercy are therefore evidence of salvation.”?° Some of the older 
dispensational writers felt that this judgment would be a judgment of nations as such 
to determine which nations would enter the millennium. The judgment occurs “at a 
time when nations will be divided over the Semitic question. The issue is one regard- 
ing what nations will be chosen to enter Israel’s Messianic kingdom on earth.”*° 
Gaebelein distinguished between the nations who are “the blessed of the Father” 
and believers who are “more than blessed of the Father.” The kingdom the blessed 
nations inherit is less than what the Church inherits. The judgment is one of nations, 
not of individuals to determine their salvation.3! More recent dispensationalists have 
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rejected this viewpoint and have insisted that the judgment must be one of indi- 
viduals who constitute the nations, and that the kindly treatment of Jewish brethren 
by the sheep is clear evidence that the latter belong to the redeemed.*? Those on the 
right hand first enter the millennial kingdom, and thereafter, because they are re- 
deemed, enter into eternal life. “The judgment of the nations is not a final judgment 
of the individuals concerned as they are still in their natural bodies and await either 
through translation or resurrection a heavenly body later in the program of God. 
Their eternal life, however, is assured at this point and their days of suffering as in 
the great tribulation are over.’ 

I must say here that this parable and its exegesis was one of the factors that shook 
my faith in the dispensational system. Walvoord insists that “ἃ correct exegesis of 
this passage demands first of all strict adherence to the exact wording of this revela- 
tion.”°* If this norm is followed strictly, however, one must conclude that the 
righteous do not enter a millennial kingdom but rather enter directly into eternal 
life—i.e., the life of the age to come. If this parable is meant to be a program of 
the end, I must conclude that there is no room for a millennial kingdom; the age to 
come will be introduced by the return of Christ. 

Furthermore, there is no precedent in Matthew or in the teaching of Jesus to 
identify Jesus’ brethren as his Jewish kinsmen. It is clear from such passages as 
Acts 2:29, 37; 3:17; 7:2 that the word could be used of Jewish compatriots, and 
this may be reflected in Matthew 5:22f., 47; 7:3ff.; 18:15ff.25 But Jesus never 
speaks of the Jews as his brethren, whereas he does speak of his disciples as his 
brethren (Matt. 12:46-50). We agree with Ellison: “That ‘the Jewish Remnant’ is 
meant could never have suggested itself to hearers who had 12:46-50 as a key 
to interpretation.’%¢ 

It should be obvious that this exegesis is based on the presuppositions of dispensa- 
tionalism with its teaching of a pretribulation rapture of the Church and the con- 
version of Israel in the tribulation. That this teaching is based on certain large 
presuppositions, and not on inductive exegesis of the NT text, has been admitted 
by Walvoord: “The fact is that neither posttribulationism nor pretribulationism is 
an explicit teaching of Scripture. The Bible does not in so many words state 
either.”87 Walvoord admits that pretribulationism is based not on careful inductive 
exegesis of the NT text, but upon one’s doctrine of the Church. By this he refers 
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(Chicago: 1972), p. 142. 

“J. F. Walvoord, “Christ’s Olivet Discourse on the End of the Age: The Judgment of the 
Nations,” BS, 129 (1972), p. 314. 

“Ibid., p. 308. 

“See H. Von Soden, TDNT, 1, p. 145. 

*°H. L. Ellison in A New Testament Commentary, ed. G. C. Ὁ. Howley, et al. (Grand 
Rapids: 1969), p. 169. See also J. B. Payne, “That they [the Jews] must be kept separate 
and constitute those whom Christ calls ‘my brethren’ . . . is without contextual warrant” 
(The lmminent Appearing of Christ [Grand Rapids: 1962], p. 138). 

“J. F. Walvoord, The Rapture Question (Findlay, Ohio: 1957), p. 148. In later printings 
of this book, this concession is deleted. 

“Ibid., pp. 16, 148. 
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to the fundamental tenet of dispensationalism: the sharp distinction between Israel 
and the Church.*® Obviously, to debate this issue would take us far afield. 
Inductive exegesis makes it crystal clear that there is no possible rapture of the 
Church in Matthew 24, unless it be in v. 31: “and he will send out his angels with 
a loud trumpet call, and they will gather his elect from the four winds, from one end 
of heaven to the other”—and this event occurs after the tribulation of verses 21 ff. 


THE BRETHREN: JESUS’ DISCIPLES 


The third and, we believe, correct identification of Jesus’ brethren is that they 
are Jesus’ disciples. Twice Jesus speaks of his disciples as “my brethren” (Matt. 
12:48, 49; 28:10), and, again, he tells his disciples that they are all brethren 
(Matt. 23:8). Here we have a firm exegetical point of departure: the brethren are 
Jesus’ disciples, and the fate of the Gentiles will be determined by the way they 
treat Jesus’ disciples as they go out into the world preaching the good news 
about the kingdom of God (Matt. 24:14) .*° 

When I first read this interpretation in the writings of Τ. W. Manson,*’ I was 
convinced of its correctness. Manson argues for the authenticity of the passage: “It 
certainly contains features of such startling originality that it is difficult to credit 
them to anyone but the Master Himself.”4 The good deeds done to Jesus’ brethren 
are not mere works of morality and decency. They show how they stood toward the 
kingdom of God. Were they on the side of the kingdom or against it? “The good 
deeds done were deeds done to help the cause of God. . . . It assumed that the help 
has been given to the disciples of Jesus, when they were engaged in their apostolic 
task, when they arrived in a strange town, hungry and thirsty, or when they were 
worn out and ill through toil and travel, when they were imprisoned for preaching 
the Gospel. . . . They are acts by which the mission of Jesus and His followers was 
helped, and helped at some cost to the doers, even at some risk,”’43 

This interpretation takes as its setting the historical mission of Jesus’ disciples. 
They were to go from town to town as penniless wandering preachers, accepting 
whatever hospitality they could find (Matt. 10:9-14). In their future mission, they 
can expect trials, floggings, and imprisonments (Matt. 10:17-19). But Jesus will 
be present in the person of his representatives. “He who receives you receives me, 
and he who receives me receives him who sent me, . . . and whoever gives to one of 


*Ibid., pp. 57, 66, 77, 186, 192. 

J. Jeremias rejects this view because it presupposes that Jesus envisaged a worldwide 
mission of his disciples (The Parables of Jesus [New York: 1963], p. 207). However, Jeremias’ 
exegesis of Mark 13:10 and Matthew 24:14 as an eschatological proclamation by angels to 
the Gentile nations is utterly unconvincing (cf. Jesus’ Promise to the Nations [London: 1958}, 
pp. 23, 69). 

“See H. D. A. Mayor, T. W. Manson and C. J. Wright, The Mission and Message of 
Jesus (New York: 1946), pp. 541-544, Manson’s work was later published under the title 
The Sayings of Jesus (London: 1949). References here are to the latter work; see pp. 249-252. 

“Ibid., p. 249. For a different opinion, see J. A. T. Robinson, “The ‘Parable’ of the Sheep 
and Goats,” NTS, 2 (1956), pp. 225-237; repr. in Twelve New Testament Studies (Naperville: 
1962), pp. 76-93. Robinson is not interested in the meaning of the parable, only in its literary 
criticism. Bultmann pronounces Robinson’s elaborate analysis “much too ingenious” (History 
of the Synoptic Tradition, p. 402). 

““Manson, Sayings of Jesus, Ὁ. 251. 
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these little ones even a-cup of cold water because he is a disciple, truly I say to you, 
he shall not lose his reward” (Matt. 10:40, 42). Here is another clue. In Jesus’ 
teaching, “πε little ones” (of μικροί) becomes a synonym for his disciples (Matt. 
10:42; 18:6, 10, 14). In Matthew 25:40, the word translated “least” (ἐλάχιστοι) 
serves as the superlative form of μικρός. Michel admits the possibility that Jesus “is 
identifying Himself with the fate of the disciples, and making their afflictions 
his own.”44 

Strawson voices an unconvincing objection to Manson’s interpretation, saying 
that “it raises Christians to an altogether too high position if the fate of millions of 
people depends on the attitude shown to them.” This is no more of a problem, 
however, than Jesus’ conferring on his disciples the keys of the kingdom (Matt. 
16:19) and the power to forgive sins (John 20:23), or his saying, already quoted, 
that to receive a disciple is to receive Jesus himself (Matt. 10:40). Jesus does stand 
in solidarity with his disciples. 

This interpretation is not unique with Manson. And it seems to be finding more 
frequent supporters. Long ago, Bornhduser rejected the prevailing interpretation of 
a salvation by works, arguing that the least brethren are the apostles seen in antici- 
pation of their worldwide mission. The trials to be expected are the same as those 
listed by Paul in 1 Corinthians 4:11 and 2 Corinthians 11. In fact, Paul names the 
same difficulties, with the exception of sickness.4* Two recent studies adopt the same 
interpretation, but on the basis of Redaktionskritik. They see the passage as a 
creation of Matthew, not as an authentic discourse of Jesus.** 

An excellent study was recently done by J. Ramsey Michaels, who identifies the 
brethren specifically as the apostles engaged in their missionary work.*® He draws 
heavily upon later Christian literature for parallels, and concludes, “For hearers of 
the gospel and for catechumens it is essential not only to respond in faith to the 
message of salvation, but to receive the messengers with hospitality and works of 
love.””4° 

The most thorough study of the parable is that of Jean-Claude Ingelaere,®° who 
agrees with Michaels’ interpretation, except that he would not limit the brethren to 
the apostles. “The sufferings of Mt. 25 will not be specifically those of the apostles, 
but of every Christian.”5! Furthermore, Ingelaere thinks that these sufferings have 
reference particularly to the woes which are to precede the end time (Matt. 
24:15ff.): “In this situation of hate and of general persecution, there is found or 
will be found Gentiles (paiens) to exercise toward the disciples in their need acts of 


"QO. Michel, TDNT, IV, p. 657.. 

“Ww, Strawson, Jesus and the Future Life (Philadelphia: 1959), p. 131. 

k  Bornhiduser, “Zur Auslegung vom Matthéus 20:31-46,” Luthertum (1935), pp. 77-82. 

τ, Haufe, “Soviel ihr getan habt einen dieser meiner geringsten Briider,” Ruf und Ant- 
wort. Festgabe fiir Emil Fuchs (Leipzig: 1964), pp. 484-493; L. Cope, “Matthew xxv:31-46, 
‘The Sheep and the Goats’ Reinterpreted,” NovT, II (1969), pp. 32-44. 

487 R. Michaels, “Apostolic Hardships and Righteous Gentiles,” JBL, 84 (1965), pp. 27-38. 
This view is also supported by R. C. Oudersluys, “The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats,” 
RefR, 26 (1973), pp. 151-161. 

‘Michaels, “Apostolic Hardships,” p. 36. 

Ta ‘Parabole’ du jugement dernier” (Matthieu 25/31-46),” RHPR, 50 (1970), pp. 
23-60. 

"Ibid., p. 55. B. Reicke sees the good deeds as those done toward the Church (“The 
Concept of Reward,” Aux Sources de la Tradition Chrétienne [Neuchatel: 1950], p. 202). 
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pity and of humanity. By these simple deeds, independent of all faith or of all 
spiritual conduct, they will have taken a position in favor of Christ himself, and will 
have thus, without knowing it, contributed in an indirect but very real way to the 
accomplishment of his work.”® 

One final study remains to be mentioned. Robert Maddox believes that no 
satisfactory interpretation of the parable and its function within the gospel has 
yet been reached.®? He rejects the view of salvation by works on the ground 
that it is contradicted by the whole Matthean theology. He rejects also Michael’s 
interpretation on the ground that the parable says nothing about the responsibility 
of the flock to support missionaries. “There are no really convincing reasons for 
finding the Sitz im Leben of this pericope in the persecution of missionaries.”** 
Maddox’ suggestion is that the least of the brethren are church leaders. “Both the 
sufferers and those who are judged are within the church, and the latter are 
specifically the leaders of the church. The point of the pericope is to warn the 
leaders of the church of the tremendous responsibilities they carry for the nurture, 
encouragement and protection of those who are included within the elect com- 
munity of the Son of Man.”*5 The parable constitutes “a warning about the 
seriousness of the responsibilities of those to whom is entrusted the guidance, 
protection and edification of the church.”** In support of this, Maddox argues 
that the “them” of verse 32 is not synonymous with “the nations” who are 
gathered before him. The presence of the nations is simply local color in the 
dramatic setting of the last judgment. This solution, however, seems strained 
and unnatural. One would naturally conclude from the text that the judgment is 
one of the nations, not of the Church. 

As to the question of whether Jesus’ brethren are the apostles in particular or 
disciples in general, we do not see why a sharp distinction is necessary. The 
pericope is addressed to the disciples in light of their worldwide mission (Matt. 
24:14; 28:19-20) which is still being carried on by the apostles’ successors. In 
its particular setting, the parable speaks of the mission of the disciples as de- 
scribed in Matthew 10. There is no reason to project the passage to the tribulation 
of the last days, as Ingelaere does. The parable has an application to all in suc- 
cessive generations who continue the mission of the first disciples.*” 


=Tbid., p. 56. 

Robert Maddox, “Who are the ‘Sheep’ and the ‘Goats’?” AusBR, 13 (1965), pp. 19-28. 

“Thid., p. 24. 

“Tbid., p. 25. 
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‘The view defended here finds further support by J. Manek, “Mit dem identifiziert sich 
Jesus? Eine exegetische Rekonstruction ad Matt. 25:31-46” in Christ and Spirit in the New 
Testament, ed. B. Lindars and S. S. Smalley (Cambridge: 1973), pp. 15-25. 


Chapter Thirteen 
THE TEMPLE DISCOURSE IN JOHN 


J. RAMSEY MICHAELS 


A conspicuous feature of the passion narrative in John’s gospel is the total lack 
of any mention of a trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin together with the con- 
sequent importance assigned to the interrogation of Jesus by Pontius Pilate (John 
18:33-38). The only remnant of a Jewish trial is a brief and seemingly informal 
exchange between Jesus and the acting high priest Annas in 18:19-23. There is 
no convening of priests, scribes, and elders, no charge that Jesus has threatened 
to destroy the temple, and no posing of the question, “Are you the Christ?” as 
in the synoptic tradition. We are told only that “the high priest asked Jesus about 
his disciples and about his teaching” (18:19). In reply, Jesus refers back to his 
public ministry: “I have spoken openly (παρρησία) to the world. I always taught 
in synagogue and in the temple, where all the Jews come together, and I spoke 
nothing in secret. Why do you ask me? Ask those who have heard what I spoke 
to them. You see, they know what I said” (18:20f.). 

This reference to Jesus’ earlier activities, presumably to things recorded pre- 
viously in the fourth gospel itself, helps explain the absence of a trial scene as 
such. Jesus has already made his case, and there is no need to make it again. The 
clearest evidence of this is the fact that the Sanhedrin had met and handed down 
its verdict as early as 11:47-53. Some of the witnesses at the raising of Lazarus 
went and told the Pharisees, who, with the chief priests at the prompting of 
Caiaphas, decreed that Jesus must die (11:53). This in itself makes a formal 
Jewish trial unnecessary to the evangelist’s dramatic purpose. The statement of 
Jesus in 18:20, however, has reference not to this Sanhedrin decree but to actions 
of Jesus himself which had precipitated it, i.e., his public teaching “in synagogue 
and in the temple.” 

This brief summary of Jesus’ public ministry echoes two shorter summaries 
within the ministry itself: 

6:59—“These things he said teaching in the synagogue in Capernaum.” 

8:20-—“These words he spoke teaching in the treasury in the temple.” 

The parallel between these two summaries and the one in 18:20 suggests that 
the discourse in ch. 6 is intended by the evangelist as a classic example of Jesus’ 
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Synagogue teaching, while chs. 7-8 (considered as a unit) serve the same purpose 
with respect to his teaching ministry in the temple. Thus the ground is already 
laid for Jesus’ defense at the hearing before Annas in ch. 18. 

It is possible that we have here a clue to the purpose and structure of the 
fourth gospel, a clue perhaps as significant as the “beginning of signs” (2:11) 
and the “second sign” (4:54)—which laid the basis not only for virtually every 
attempt to outline the public ministry in John, but for far-reaching source theories 
as well.' Caution, however, is as necessary in the one case as in the other. If 
the “signs” references constitute a pattern, it seems to be a broken pattern with 
the series ending at two. Consequently the prevailing opinion is that the pattern 
did not originate with the evangelist but with sources or traditions which he 
employed. In similar fashion, the theory that in chs. 6-8 John is consciously 
presenting samples of Jesus’ synagogue and temple teaching has some loose ends 
of its own. 

Most noticeably, the synagogue discourse which concludes at 6:59 has no 
designated beginning. The initial setting is at Capernaum on the shore of Lake 
Tiberias (6:24f.). But as the teaching and controversy develop, the exact location 
is forgotten until the end, when we learn that the scene has shifted to the synagogue. 
Even though Jesus employs homiletical techniques common to synagogue in- 
struction,” no indication is given that this is a synagogue discourse until the brief 
notice in v. 59, a notice easily overlooked amid the important pronounce- 
ments before and after it. There is little evidence that the evangelist intends the 
reader to remember John 6:26-59 as “the synagogue discourse of Jesus” in any 
explicit fashion. By appending it to the feeding of the five thousand, he has given 
the latter a christological and eucharistic interpretation, so that the discourse is, 
quite properly, remembered for its content rather than its locale as “the Bread of 
Life discourse.” The emphasis on John 6 as synagogue teaching has been pre- 
served, yet at the same time muted somewhat by the evangelist in favor of other 
concerns. Its origin, like that of the references to the first two signs in Galilee, 
seems to lie in the traditions behind the fourth gospel rather than in the gos- 
pel itself. 

The situation is only in part the same in the case of the temple discourse. Here 
the aporia is that the summary in 8:20, which looks like the intended conclusion 
of a discourse, does not in fact conclude Jesus’ ministry in the temple. Instead, 
the teaching goes on, introduced by the words, “Therefore he said to them 
again...” in 8:21, with another break at 8:30 (‘“‘as he spoke these things, many 
believed in him”), and the real conclusion in 8:59 (“but Jesus was hidden and 
went out of the temple”). Thus the summary statement comes in the middle 
rather than at the end of Jesus’ temple discourse. It is accompanied by the com- 
ment that “no one captured him because his hour had not yet come” (8:20b). 
The expression “his hour,” with reference to the death of Jesus, suggests that this 
comment is the work of the evangelist. But the same cannot be said of the summary 
reference in v. 20a to “teaching in the temple.” It appears likely that John 8:20a, 


*Among recent studies, see especially R. T. Fortna, The Gospel of Signs (Cambridge: 
1970), and W. Nicol, The Sémeia in the Fourth Gospel (Leiden: 1972). 

"This has been demonstrated in the monograph by P. Borgen, Bread from Heaven (Leiden: 
1965). 
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like 6:59, at one stage of the tradition concluded a sample discourse of Jesus*—in 
this case, a “temple discourse”—and that here, as in ch. 6, the evangelist has re- 
structured pre-existing material in accordance with his own purposes. In this case, 
however, the re-structuring has preserved consistently the awareness that what is 
being presented is in fact a temple discourse. It has, moreover, preserved the 
essential features alluded to in 18:20: that Jesus’ teaching is public, not secret, 
and that it has for its audience “the world”—or, more specifically, “all the Jews.” 

The existence of 8:21-59 suggests that an original “temple discourse” has 
undergone considerable expansion (drawing upon related traditional material), 
but the last words of v. 59 remind the reader that the temple is still the scene of 
the action. From 7:14 to 8:59 the framework for all that is said and done is the 
temple at Jerusalem. The evangelist’s re-structuring and expansion has meant that 
instead of concluding the discourse, 8:20 is simply one of a series of notices 
which build up suspense in the developing confrontation: 


“They therefore tried to capture him, and no one laid a hand on him because 
his hour had not yet come” (7:30). 


“Some of them wanted to capture him, but no one laid a hand on him” (7:44). 
“And no one captured him, because his hour had not yet come” (8:20). 


“Then they took up stones to throw on him, but Jesus was hidden and went 
out of the temple” (8:59). 


Together, these notices make the point that Jesus’ presence in Jerusalem put him 
in danger, but that he stood under the Father’s protection because, as he said at 
the outset, “My time has not yet come” (7:6). The confrontation is thus a pre- 
liminary one, in contrast to events following the raising of Lazarus and leading 
up to the passion (cf. 12:23, “The hour is come for the Son of Man to be 
glorified” ). 

To say “preliminary,” however, is not the same as to say “secret.” Clearly, the 
evangelist intends to describe a “manifestation” of Jesus in the temple, and so 
to illustrate vividly the point made in 18:20 about the fully public character of 
Jesus’ teaching ministry. The dramatic movement of chs. 7-8 is from secrecy 
(7:1-13), to the disclosure of Jesus’ identity (7:14-27),* to deeper questions 
about his nature and mission (7:28-36, 7:37-52, 8:12-20). 


JESUS INCOGNITO 


The difficulties surrounding the first few verses of John 7 should not be exag- 
gerated. Scholars who reverse the order of chs. 5 and 6 so as to bring ch. 7 into 


ἜΚ. Bultmann, in the course of his complex rearrangement of John’s gospel, notices a 
parallel between 6:59 and 8:20 and argues that each serves as a formal conclusion of a 
scene (The Gospel of John. A Commentary, trans. G. R. Beasley-Murray [Philadelphia: 
1971], p. 238). 

‘This division is admittedly somewhat arbitrary. It would be equally possible to put the 
break after v. 24, but putting it after v. 27 allows us to include in the “disclosure” the hearers’ 
divided response to what Jesus said and to begin the next section with a new pronounce- 
ment (v. 28). 
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a closer relationship to ch. 5 create as many problems as they solve. In most 
respects, the text as it stands makes good sense. Jesus has been teaching in Galilee 
in ch. 6, and the opening of ch. 7 states that he “was walking in Galilee”—not that 
he “withdrew into Galilee,” as we would expect if ch. 7 followed directly upon 
ch. 5. The request of Jesus’ brothers that he go to Jerusalem and perform public 
miracles makes little sense right after the healing of the lame man in ch. 5.5 It 
makes more sense on the supposition that Jesus has been away from Jerusalem 
for a considerable interval, a space of time represented not only by the brief notice 
in 7:1 but also by ch. 6 in its entirety, with the details it supplies about “walking 
in Galilee” (for the verb, cf. 6:66). 

Striking similarities between 7:1-13 and 2:1-11 suggest that the former is as 
programmatic as the latter in the carrying out of John’s theological purposes. In 
each case there is a request from one or more relatives of Jesus that he exercise 
his miraculous powers (2:3, 7:3f.). In each case he at first refuses on the ground 
that his “hour” or “time” has not yet come (2:4, 7:6ff.). But in each case he 
proceeds, nevertheless, to grant the request in his own way and on his own initia- 
tive (2:7ff., 7:10ff.).° The major difference is that the statement of Mary is only 
implicitly a request, and is made in thoughtful response to a particular need 
(“They have no wine,” 2:3), whereas the request of Jesus’ brothers in ch. 7 is a 
direct challenge to perform miracles for the sole purpose of making himself more 
widely known. It appears, in fact, that ch. 7 takes up where ch. 2 leaves off. The 
Cana miracle concludes with the comment that Jesus “manifested his glory and 
his disciples believed in him” (2:11), while Jesus’ brothers urge him, “Manifest 
yourself to the world” (7:5). There seems to be an awareness here that Jesus’ 
brothers had been present either at the Cana wedding itself or shortly after (cf. 
2:12). This may account for the puzzling reference to Jesus’ disciples (7:3) who 
will be able to see his works if he goes to Judea. Possibly the brothers are saying 
that just as the manifestation at Cana had established for Jesus a group of fol- 
lowers in Galilee, so a similar miracle will confirm a similar group in Jerusalem. 
It is unnecessary to suppose that an already existing group of Judean disciples 
is in mind,’ for the word μαθηταί may refer to potential rather than actual believers 
in Jesus. The only other reference to “disciples” in the temple discourse has to do 
with a potential which is not realized (8:31, “If you continue in my word, then 
you are truly my disciples”). 

The surprising feature of the brothers’ terminology is that “your disciples” in 
7:3 and “the world” in 7:4 seem to be used interchangeably, in much the same 
way that “the world” and “all the Jews” are used interchangeably in 18:20. When 
we remember that the statement in 18:20 was made in reply to questions ‘“‘about 
his disciples and about his teaching” (18:19), we are tempted to ask whether 
in these passages the concept of discipleship is being implicitly widened to include 
anyone who hears the teaching of Jesus.® The general reference in 18:21 to “those 


"See R. E. Brown, The Gospel According to John, 1 (Garden City, N. Y.: 1966), pp. 235f., 
307. 

"Cf. Bultmann, Gospel of John, p. 121, n. 4. 

‘Some commentators point to the believers mentioned in 2:23 or 4:1, while others argue 
that it is a matter of gaining back the defectors of 6:66. 

‘See the discussion by K. Rengstorf, TDNT, IV, pp. 444f. There is a real question whether 
the “many disciples” who took offense and deserted Jesus in 6:60, 66 can be distinguished 
from the crowds (or even ‘the Jews’) who again and again heard his words and exhibited 
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who have heard what I spoke to them” bears this out. The implication of Annas’ 
question is that Jesus has gathered around him a closed group of devotees or 
“disciples” to whom he has imparted his secret and presumably subversive “teach- 
ing.” It sounds as if Annas wants a list of their names in order to question them. 
The implication of Jesus’ answer is that because his teaching has always been out 
in the open, he has no “disciples” in this sense. There is nothing to be gained from 
questioning his followers, for what he taught them was open for all to hear. 
Jesus is directing Annas’ attention back to his public ministry, while giving to 
that familiar term “the public ministry” a very specific meaning. 

This leads us to expect in chs. 7-8 a strong emphasis on the public nature of 
Jesus’ teaching activity in the temple. The argument of Jesus’ brothers is this: “No 
one who aspires to be a public figure (ἐν παρρησίᾳ εἶναι) does anything in secret 
(ἐν κρυπτῷ). If you do these things, manifest yourself to the world” (7:4). Jesus 
accedes to their request in stages, according to his own initiative; his hand will not 
be forced. First he refuses to go with them at all to the Feast of Tabernacles (7:8). 
Then he does go to the feast, but on his own—and “not openly” (od φανερῶς), but as 
it were “in secret” (ὡς ἐν κρυπτῷ, 7:10). Finally in the course of events, the veil of 
secrecy is drawn away so that in the last analysis it is fair to describe John 7-8 as 
Jesus’ manifestation to the world. 


A QUESTION OF IDENTITY 


A corollary of the widely-adopted reversal of John 5 and 6 is the suggestion 
that 7:15-24 is out of place. The rearrangement adopted by Bernard thus yields 
the order: ch. 6, ch. 5, 7:15-24, 7:1-14 and 7:25ff.9 It is argued that a number 
of details in 7:15-24 follow naturally after 5:19-47, that 7:14 and 25 form a very 
natural sequence, and that the charge in 7:19 that the crowds are out to kill Jesus 
comes too abruptly after the favorable reception implied in 7:12f., but more 
naturally after the hostile encounter in ch. 5. These arguments have already been 
answered rather thoroughly by D. Moody Smith’® and Wayne A. Meeks.” But 
in order to make sense of the text as it stands, an additional factor must come into 
the discussion. 

The most noticeably strange feature of 7:15-24 is not the sudden assertion in 
v. 19 that the people at Jerusalem are seeking his life. This has been anticipated 
in 7:1 (“the Jews were seeking to kill him’) and 7:11 (“the Jews were seeking 
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a mixed response (e.g., 7:25ff., 40-43; 9:16; 10:19-21) or from the questionable “believers” 
of 2:23, 7:31, 8:30f. and 12:42. These defectors are exposed specifically as unbelievers accord- 
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him at the feast”), as well as in 5:18. What is strange is rather the surprised reply 
of the crowd: “You have a demon; who is trying to kill you?” (7:20). The murmur- 
ing of the crowd previously, and the fear of speaking openly about Jesus “for fear 
of the Jews” (7:12, 14), leaves little doubt that the people in general knew Jesus’ 
life was in danger from the authorities. A few verses later some among them will 
say, “Isn’t this the one they are seeking to kill?” (7:25). Why, then, the puzzled 
denial in 7:20? Unless the people are playing games in a way that is not at all 
characteristic of them in John, only two explanations are possible. One is that 
“for fear of the Jews” (7:13) they are “playing dumb” in 7:20 by standing on a 
technicality: not they but “the Jews” (i.e., the religious leaders) are seeking to 
kill Jesus. This is unlikely in view of the open acknowledgement that follows in 
7:25£., as well as the fact that at this point in the narrative no consistent distinction 
is being carried out between “the Jews” and “the crowd.” Jesus answers the Jews 
in v. 16 and is answered in turn by the crowd in v. 20. 

Another explanation, and the one that seems to be required, is that in 7:14-24 
Jesus’ hearers do not realize that the one who has come teaching in the temple is 
in fact Jesus. That is, they do not realize that he is the same person who healed the 
lame man at the pool of Bethesda in ch. 5 and is now wanted by the authorities. 
Jesus’ identity is at this point unknown. Such a theory explains the evidence of the 
text. If Jesus’ identity is unknown, the bewilderment expressed in 7:20 is genuine. 
Jesus drops a hint in v. 21 with his mention of “one work,” and a much broader 
one in v. 23 with a reference to having made a man entirely well on the Sabbath. 
He caps his appeal in v. 24 with an invitation to see through the enigma and 
realize who he is: “Do not judge according to appearance, but make the right judg- 
ment.” It is true that his appeal has to do with more than simply his identity; it 
is a plea for the justice of his cause in the light of the Mosaic law (vv. 21-23). But 
the crowd is hardly in a position to adjudicate such subtleties of legal interpretation. 
These are more relevant to the reader of John’s gospel (perhaps with relation to 
disputes between Church and synagogue), and in the larger context of the Gospel 
as a whole. What is significant in the immediately unfolding drama of ch. 7 is 
precisely the identity of Jesus, something well within reach of the crowd’s under- 
standing. If this is the meaning of vv. 21-24, then the words of v. 25 (“Isn’t this 
the one they are seeking to kill?”) represent not a mere rhetorical question, but 
a moment of truth—the first realization that this teacher who has appeared in the 
temple is in fact Jesus, the miracle worker of ch. 5. In short, the whole of 7:14-24 
is to be understood in the light of v. 10: Jesus is at the feast “not openly, but in 
secret.” Whether supernaturally or by an actual disguise, his identity is concealed 
until the moment of disclosure in v. 25. The disclosure becomes unmistakable in 
v. 26: “And look, he speaks openly (παρρρησίᾳ) and no one says a word to him.” 
The secrecy which has prevailed since v. 10 is at an end. The “manifestation to 
the world” which Jesus’ brothers had demanded (7:4) is now ready to begin. 

Such an understanding of Jesus’ appearance at the temple has several implica- 
tions. First, it poses a problem for theories of displacement by anchoring 7:15-24 
firmly in its rightful position between vv. 10-14 and vv. 25ff. As a side issue, it 
renders irrelevant any debate on the basis of v. 15 as to whether or not Jesus 
had rabbinic training. If Jesus’ identity is unknown, then the statement of the 
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Jews that Jesus has not had formal schooling is based on appearance only 
(cf. 7:24!) and not on real information about him (as, e.g., in 6:42). 

The most significant implication, however, of this view of 7:15-24 is that the 
overriding question of chs. 7-8 is seen to be the question “Who is Jesus?” Obviously, 
the evangelist is not interested in playing identification games for their own sake. 
The disclosure in 7: 14-24 that the teacher at the temple is Jesus the miracle worker 
is preliminary to the disclosure of who he really is. This becomes the theme of 
the discourse from 7:25 on. The initial suggestion is that he may be the Messiah 
(7:26f.). But Jesus quickly shifts the focus from himself to the One who sent him 
(7:28f.). The rest of the temple discourse centers on this double question of who 
Jesus is and where he came from. The question is raised implicitly in 7:16f., where 
Jesus first responds to doubts of “the Jews” about his scholarly qualifications: 
“My teaching is not mine, but belongs to him who sent me. If anyone is willing 
to obey his will, he shall know about the teaching, whether it is from God or whether 
I speak on my own authority.” The starting point here is the same as in the 
judicial hearing before Annas in ch. 18. There, as we have seen, Jesus refers one 
who wants to know “about his teaching” (περὶ τῆς διδαχῆς αὐτοῦ, 18:19) back to the 
public ministry as recorded in chs. 6-8. In 7:17, Jesus promises that those who 
want to learn “about the teaching” (περὶ τῆς διδαχῆς) can do so by obeying the one 
who sent Jesus into the world.!2 To know “about the teaching” is really to know 
its source. Thus Annas’ seemingly routine question about the teaching leads in- 
evitably, in the larger context of John’s Gospel, to the central christological and 
theological concern: Who is Jesus and where did he come from? (i.e., Who sent 
him? What is his authority? ). 


THE DEEPER ISSUES 


The disclosure of Jesus’ identity extends through 7:27, so that v. 28 begins a 
new section of temple teaching in a manner reminiscent of v. 14. Jesus “cries out 
while teaching in the temple” and answers the objections expressed in v. 27. 
Different voices in the crowd can be heard in vv. 26 and 27. Some think Jesus is 
the Messiah. But others insist he cannot be because his (Galilean) origin is 
known (cf. 6:42, 7:41f.), while the Messiah, when he comes, will be of un- 
known origin. The answer given in wv. 28f. is that Jesus’ earthly origin is indeed 
well known, but of little importance in comparison with the issue of who sent 
him (cf. vv. 16f.). 

At this point the structure of the discourse becomes very complex, with con- 
siderable repetition of two basic elements: a mixed response from the crowd, and 
unsuccessful efforts to arrest Jesus. Whether these apparent doublets in vv. 30-52 
allow us to reconstruct with any confidence just how the evangelist shaped the 
discourse into its present form is dubious. But they at least help us to isolate some 
basic units with which he was working.** 


2Cf. ibid., p. 60. 

“C¢, C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: 1958), pp. 345f., 
who divides the whole discourse into a loose series of seven ‘dialogues’ ending at 7:24, 36, 
44, 52; 8:20, 30, 59 respectively. Of the dividing points we have noted below, only 7:30 
escapes his attention. 
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(a) First of all, the summary statement in 7:30 looks as if it was intended, 
at some stage of the tradition, to mark a significant break in the discourse, or 
even to terminate it: “Therefore they sought to arrest him, but no one laid 
a hand on him because his hour had not yet come.” It is not specified whether 
“they” refers to the Jewish authorities or the crowd. . 

(b) Another “ending” (whether of a section or of a whole discourse) is found 
in 7:40-44. These verses describe a schism in the crowd over who Jesus is (cf. 
vv. 26f.), and identify a faction within the crowd as those who want to arrest 
Jesus: “Some of them wanted to arrest him, but none laid their hands on 
him” (v. 44). 

(c) A third block of material (7:31-36, 45-52) describes an attempted arrest 
in much more detail, attributing it not to the crowd at all, but to the chief priests 
and the Pharisees.'* This material begins in much the same way as wv. 40-44, with 
mention of a somewhat confused response by the crowd involving both faith in 
Jesus (v. 31) and murmuring about him (v. 32). Though the word ‘schism’ is 
not used, the ambivalence of the response seems no different from that which is 
most clearly seen in vv. 40-44 (cf. σχίσμα, v. 43) and which is implicit already in 
vv. 26-27. In the face of this confusion, the authorities take firm action by sending 
temple police to arrest Jesus (v. 32). Vv. 45-52 are clearly intended as the sequel 
to vv. 31-36. The attempted arrest fails, just as it does in vv. 30 and 44. The 
temple police return to their superiors with a lame-sounding excuse (vv. 45f.); 
the impression that “no one ever spoke as this man speaks” (v. 46) apparently 
refers back to the exchange recorded in vv. 33-36. The mystery of Jesus’ person, 
and especially the mystery of where he is going, puts them to silence and makes 
them unable to carry out their simple orders. This third account of an attempted 
arrest differs from the other two not only by its length and detail but by the fact 
that it does not bring matters to an apparent conclusion, as do vv. 30 and 44. 
Instead, it draws out the narrative by attributing to the chief priests and the 
Pharisees a schism not unlike those which had taken place among the crowd (in 
this case a division between Nicodemus and the others, vv. 50-52). 

Putting together the two major recurring features of the temple discourse yields 
the following summary: ‘schisms’ or conflicting opinions are described among the 
crowd in 7:26f., 31f. and 40-43, and among the religious authorities in 7:50-52; 
unsuccessful attempts to arrest Jesus are recorded in 7:30 (in general), in 7:44 
(by some among the crowd), and in 7:31-36, 45-52 (by the chief priests 
and Pharisees ). 

This material is set within the framework of several key statements of Jesus, 
each introduced by a reference to his teaching in the temple or at the feast. The 


“These diverse traditions about who actually tried to arrest Jesus raise questions about 
L. Martyn’s attempts to make sharp distinctions at this point between the Johannine and the 
synoptic material (e.g., Mark 12:12 par.). See his History and Theology in the Fourth 
Gospel (New York: 1968), pp. 70f. There is no evidence that John is deliberately altering 
some one traditional formula, as Martyn supposes. At least he is not doing so consistently. 
He seems rather to be taking over from his tradition three different formulations which he 
does not attempt to bring into total conformity with one another. Martyn’s conclusions are 
based largely on the third block of material (7:31-36, 45-52) and he significantly admits, 
“To distinguish tradition from redaction in John 7:45-52 may be virtually impossible” (p. 70, 
n. 111). 
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first of these is found in 7:16f. after the introduction in v. 14, “Halfway through 
the feast, Jesus went up to the temple and began teaching.” The sayings which 
follow lead to a polemical exchange in vv. 19-24, and finally to disclosure (v. 25) 
and the first schism (vv. 26f.). The second key statement occurs in 7:28f., intro- 
duced in v. 28a by the words, “Therefore Jesus cried out, teaching in the temple 
and saying. . . .” The response comes both in schisms and in attempts at arrest. 
The third key statement is not to be identified with 7:33f. (which falls within 
an arrest sequence and lacks both a characteristic introduction and response) but 
rather with 7:37-39, which we have not yet discussed. Here the formal introduc- 
tion corresponds in a way to the two previous ones, “In the last great day of the 
feast Jesus stood and cried out, saying. . . ,” and the response again includes 
schisms and attempted arrest.'® | 

The literature on John 7:37-39 is enormous, centering especially on the punctua- 
tion of Jesus’ words in vv. 37-38 and on the identification of ‘the scripture’ men- 
tioned in v. 38. A striking measure of the interest aroused by this passage is the 
fact that all but two of the nineteen bibliographical entries for John 7 in Raymond 
Brown’s commentary deal with some aspect of these three verses.!® For our pur- 
poses, it is not necessary to settle the matter of punctuation, though the two 
major alternatives!’ are as follows: 

(a) If a break is made after πρός pe, then Jesus is saying, “If anyone thirsts, let 
him come to me, and Jet him who believes in me drink.” 

(b) If the break comes after πινέτω, he is saying, “If anyone thirsts, let him 
come to me and drink. He who believes in me, as the scripture says, ‘From within 
him shall flow rivers of living water.’” The second alternative attributes the 
scripture quotation to Jesus himself. If the first alternative is adopted, the scripture 
quotation could either be part of what Jesus says or a remark added by the 
evangelist (or one of his sources). V. 39 must in any case be regarded as an 
explanatory note added in all likelihood by the evangelist. There is general agree- 
ment that its purpose is to interpret the living water of which Jesus speaks as the 
Holy Spirit. The fact that it speaks of believers as recipients of the Spirit (pre- 
sumably from Jesus), rather than sources or channels of the Spirit to others, is 
one of the stronger arguments in favor of alternative (a) above, in which Jesus 
alone is the source of the living water. But why does the evangelist pause here 
to interpret his symbolism in such a direct, almost pedantic, way? How does 
his interpretation help further the development of the temple discourse? 

Any answer to these questions must take account of the fact that the interpretive 
note in 7:39 does more than simply equate living water with the Spirit. It also 
makes a point of the fact that the Spirit had not yet come. The γάρ in v. 39b in- 


‘SIt must be acknowledged that the background and the symbolism connected with the 
Feast of Tabernacles is an important factor in the interpretation of John 7-8, which is not 
dealt with here but which has been amply treated elsewhere. See, 6.8.» Brown, Gospel Accord- 
ing to John, pp. 326f. and the literature cited there. 

Ibid., p. 331. 

7A third alternative is the same as the second except that ὁ πιστεύων is taken as 
explaining what precedes, and “as the scripture says” begins a new thought. Thus, “If anyone 
thirsts, let him come to-me and drink (i.e., he who believes in me). As the scripture 
said... .” See Brown, ibid., p. 321, and cf. J. Blenkinsopp, “John vii 37-39: Another Note 
on a Notorious Crux,” NTS, 6(1959/60), pp. 95-98. 
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dicates that this concluding sentence in some way explains v. 39a. This can only 
mean that the controlling word in v. 39a is ἔμελλον. The Spirit is that which “those 
who believed in him were later to receive.” The emphasis lies on the futurity 
of the Spirit and therefore of the promise of living water. To that extent the 
promise is being qualified, at least in relation to its immediate hearers. The δέ 
which introduces v. 39 should thus be taken in at least a mildly adversative sense. 
The close proximity of εἶπεν in v. 39 to the same form in v. 38 suggests that what 
is being directly qualified is the Scripture quotation, though by obvious implication 
the statement of Jesus is in view as well. Such exegesis, which tends to favor 
(though it does not demand) alternative (a), yields the following picture. After 
the invitation of Jesus, someone (either Jesus on the same occasion or else one 
of John’s sources) added the comment: “[It was] just as the scripture said, ‘From 
within him shall flow rivers of living water.’ Then the evangelist added his 
qualification: “But it said this'® about the Spirit which those who believed in him 
were [only] later to receive. For the Spirit was not yet [given] because Jesus was 
not yet glorified.”!® 

The question, however, still stands. Why the qualification, with its insistence on 
“not yet”? A plausible answer is that the evangelist considered Jesus’ invitation 
and the accompanying Scripture quotation inappropriate in this particular context 
without some word of explanation. It is noteworthy that in John 7-8 expressions of 
‘belief’ characteristically come to nothing. This is true in 7:31, for example, where 
the statement that “many believed in him” merely introduces confusion and 
schism, and in 8:30f., where the Jews who “believe” turn out to be Jesus’ worst 
enemies, children of the devil (8:44), incapable of hearing a word from God 
(8:43, 47). Something similar appears in 12:42f. as a verdict on much of the 
‘belief? expressed in the public ministry generally. Many of the Jewish leaders 
are said to have “believed in him,” but they did not confess him because of the 
Pharisees and for fear of excommunication from the synagogue. Of these it is 
said, “they loved the glory of men rather than the glory of God” (12:43). The 
likelihood is that John found within the material that came to him as a ‘temple 
discourse’ certain invitations to believe accompanied by direct promises of eternal 
life. In the case of 7:37f. he has chosen to retain this material in its received 
context, but with an appended note explaining that it is actually a promise for a 
later time. Only after the glorification of Jesus will ‘living water’ quench the thirst 
of all who believe in him. 

It is possible that the brief discourse without a setting now found in 12:44-50 
originally came from the same complex of traditions as the material in chapters 
7-8.2° Such a theory is highly speculative, but the introductory formula (“Jesus 


*%Only the AV and its closest followers (e.g., ASV, NASV) maintain the adversative sense 
of δέ. Other versions introduce the comment with “now” (RSV), “here” (Phillips, NAB) 
or nothing at all (Goodspeed, Moffatt, Twentieth Century, Williams, NEB, JB, Beck, TEV, 
and NIV). Note also “‘it said” (in line with v. 38), not “he said.” 

“If alternative (Ὁ) is adopted, then the words “just as the Scripture said” become paren- 
thetical and εἶπεν in v. 39 is more likely to have Jesus as its implied subject. But the adversa- 
tive sense of δέ can still be maintained and v. 39 can still be taken as a qualifying comment. 

*“Bultmann (Gospel of John, p. 313) puts 12:44-50 between 8:12 and 8:21-29. Brown 
(Gospel According to John, pp. 147, 490) finds its closest similarity with 3: 16-19. 
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cried out and said . . .”) does parallel 7:28 and 37. After summary statements 
about unbelief (12:37-41) and false or ambiguous belief (12:42f.), vv. 44-50 
provide a transition to the farewell discourses?! by beginning to speak of true 
belief (“he who believes in me,” v. 44; “everyone who believes in me,” ν. 46). 
Close parallels exist between 12:46 and 8:12 (on light coming into the world) 
and between 12:47 and 8:15 (on judgment). It is doubtful that the original 
setting of 12:44-50 can be established with certainty.*? All that can be said is that 
if this section did at one time belong to the temple discourse, the same impulses 
that led the evangelist to add a qualifying word in 7:39 could have led him to 
shift what we now call 12:44-50 to its present context, where reflection on genuine 
faith was more appropriate to his purposes. There is no denying that 12:44-50 
strikes just the kind of balance between judgment by Jesus’ word and life for those 
who believe, which is appropriate to its present position linking the two major 
divisions of John’s gospel. 

Another promise introduces the last block of material to be considered within 
the temple discourse (8:12-20). Jesus proclaims himself the light of the world 
and promises the ‘light of life’ to anyone who follows him (8:12). This statement 
parallels 7:37f., using the symbolism of light instead of water, but prefaces the 
invitation with an “I am” formula (for the form, cf. 6:35). Characteristically, 
however, the promise leads not to saving faith but to a conflict which is to dom- 
inate the entire chapter. The deeper issue of who Jesus is and where he comes 
from is here confronted directly. The form is that of a trial or courtroom interroga- 
tion. The Pharisees begin by questioning Jesus’ authority on the ground that his 
testimony is only that of one man, and that two witnesses are needed to establish 
truth (8:13; cf. v. 17). He replies that, on the contrary, his witness is valid 
“because I know where I come from and where I am going” (8:14). He explains 
himself more fully in the next few verses, arguing that the necessary two witnesses 
are in fact present, himself and the Father (8:16, 18). But when the Pharisees 
demand that he bring on this second witness (“Where is your father?” v. 19), he 
says they have missed the point. If they had known him, they would have known 
the Father (v. 19b). The witness of the Father and the Son are not two distinct 
testimonies but one, for the Father speaks through Jesus. Here he comes back to 
the thought of v. 14: Jesus’ single witness is self-authenticating because he knows 
where he came from and where he is going—i.e., he knows the Father and 
through his testimony the Father speaks. The point made earlier in 7:16f., 28f. 
(cf. 12:44f., 49f.) thus becomes in 8:19 a closing word to the Pharisees, a word 
they will never understand. | 

Here the temple discourse, or at least one stage of its development in the tradi- 
tion, comes to an end. A manifestation to the world (i.e., to the Jews at the 
temple) has taken place, and the religious authorities have shown themselves blinc 


“The saying in 12:44 may be compared with 14:1 (“Believe in God and believe in me”). 
while 12:45 (“He who beholds me beholds him who sent me”) anticipates 14:9. Moreover 
the end of this section (12:50b) bears a formal resemblance to 14:31b, the former appar- 
ently introducing a collection of discourse material, while the latter (at some stage of the 
tradition) introduces the passion narrative. See R. H. Lightfoot, St. John’s Gospel (Oxford: 
1960), p. 247. 

Sq L. Morris, The Gospel According to John (Grand Rapids: 1971), p. 607. 
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o the deeper issues of who Jesus is and who it is that sent him. As for the crowd, 
hey have been confused and divided by his teaching so that nowhere in these 
hapters do we find an unambiguous expression of faith. The extension of the 
liscourse in 8:21-59, which in all probability comes from related cycles of tradi- 
ional material, reiterates many of the same themes: the mystery of where Jesus 
3 going (8:21f., cf. 7:33-36), the revelation of the Father who sent him (8:26f.; 
f. 7:28f.), and unsatisfactory belief (8:30f.; cf. 7:31f.)—with a heightened 
lualistic polemic against the ignorance and ungodliness of those who reject Jesus 
8:23, 43f., 46f., 55; cf. 7:28b, 8:14, 19) and a deepened expression of the 
eality of Jesus’ person in the absolute “I am” statements (8:24, 28, 58; cf. 8:12). 
“he characteristic framework of the temple discourse is retained to the end, in 
he attempt on Jesus’ life and his escape from the temple in 8:59. The final ἐκρύβη 
1arks a return from the παρρησίᾳ of 7:26 back to the ἐν κρυπτῷ of 7:10 and signals 
he formal end of the public manifestation.2* This disclosure of Jesus in the temple 
t Jerusalem represents the granting of his brothers’ request in 7:4 to “manifest 
ourself to the world.” By it the world is defined in the distinctively Johannine 
ense as ‘world’ by its rejection of the light and life sent from God.2! Chapters 7-8 
re thus programmatic for the “public ministry” as John presents it. 

Even though the scene changes, there is a sense in which chs. 9-12 represent an 
xtension or a stretching out of this temple discourse, not unlike the extension 
hich had already taken place in 8:21-59. The blindness of the Pharisees becomes 
xplicit in 9:39-41, after the healing of the blind man at the pool of Siloam. When 
esus is challenged (again in the temple) to tell plainly (παρρησίᾳ) whether he is 
1¢ Messiah, he replies, “I told you and you do not believe” (10:24f.). Chapter 
Ὁ has a “temple discourse” of its own (in Solomon’s portico, 10:23), terminated 
y another unsuccessful attempt to arrest Jesus (10:39). The suspense mounts 
ntil the Sanhedrin hands down its verdict in 11:47-53. At this point the “public 
linistry,” in One sense, comes to an end, for we are told that “Jesus no longer 
‘ent around publicly (παρρησίᾳ) in Judea” (11:54). The formal termination of his 
isclosure to the world, however, is delayed until 12:36: “These things Jesus 
0ke and went away and was hidden from them” (ἐκρύβη ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν, cf. 8:59). 

Under the skillful hand of the evangelist, the whole of the public ministry in 
ohn thus becomes a manifestation to the world and at the same time a kind of 
ial. Superficially, it is Jesus and his teaching which are on trial. But in actuality, it 

the world, represented by the religious authorities, which is being tried and 
yndemned for its rejection of Jesus’ word. A more exact way of putting ‘it is that 
ie public ministry in John (and especially the temple discourse) corresponds to 
*sus’ daily teaching ministry in the temple during passion week prior to his trial 
; related in the synoptic tradition. A comment of Jesus at his arrest, that “I was 
ith you daily teaching in the temple and you did not take me” (Mark 14:49 par.), 
-comes in Luke a formalized pattern describing Jesus’ passion ministry as alternat- 
ig between days spent teaching in the temple and nights spent praying on the 
fount of Olives (Luke 21:37f.; cf. 19:47f., 22:39, 53). In Jchn the theme of 
mple teaching is set free from its passion context so as to govern a whole 


=Cf. C. H. Dodd, Interpretation, p. 348. 
“Cf. R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. K. Grobel (New York: 1955), 
, pp. 21-26, although he does not focus on chs. 7-8 in particular. 
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segment of the public ministry. It is probably no coincidence that scribal traditions 
have persistently placed the story of the woman caught in adultery, which reflects 
the Lukan alternation of temple and Mount of Olives (John 8:1f.), between sec- 
tions of the Johannine temple discourse (in most cases between 7:52 and 8:12, 
though once between 7:36 and 37 and once between 7:44 and 45).?° 

The difference between John and the synoptics in their placing of Jesus’ temple 
ministry is obviously a corollary of the fact that in the synoptics Jesus goes to 
Jerusalem only once, whereas in John he visits the city (and the temple) on several 
occasions. This means that elements which in the synoptics are concentrated within 
passion week are in John dispersed through the public ministry.2° The passion 
moves quickly and inevitably to its denouement precisely because the issues have 
already been settled even before it begins. This is accomplished not only by the 
hour of glorification reached in ch. 12, but even before this by the preliminary 
self-disclosure at the temple in chs. 7-8. Punctuated as it is by constant reminders 
that the time had not yet come (7:6, 30, 39; 8:20), the temple discourse serves 
as a foil for the passion to come while at the same time carrying out in advance 
the “judgment on this world” (12:31) which the passion can only reiterate and 
confirm. Because Jesus has taught publicly in places “where all the Jews come 
together” (18:20), there is nothing mysterious about his teaching. Those who 
hear and accept it will prove themselves to be his disciples (6.5., 7:17, 37f., 8:12; 
cf. 8:31, 18:37); those who reject it have shown themselves blind and alienated 
from the truth (e.g., 8:14, 19; cf. 8:47, 10:25f.). The immediate verdict which 
the temple discourse calls forth is unbelief and schism, leading to death. Only 
later, when Jesus is glorified (7:39), will its promises of life and light come to 
realization. Paradoxically, it is only when Jesus’ “hour” comes and the attempted 
arrests are finally successful that his “manifestation to the world” begins to take 
on redemptive possibilities through the cross. 

Unlike the synagogue discourse, which anticipates redemption through Jesus’ 
death,?7 the temple discourse views his self-disclosure mainly as judgment on a 
world which seeks to destroy him. A possible reason for this is that in the 
evangelist’s day the temple was no longer standing, and thus it represents a con- 
frontation now past and a judgment now accomplished; the synagogue, on the 
other hand, represents Judaism from a different perspective—as the continuing 
object of the church’s missionary and redemptive concern.?® Whether this distinctior 


%See B. M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London anc 
New York: 1971), p. 221. Another group (Family 13) significantly places it after Luke 21:38 

*Thus it is not surprising that the cleansing of the temple, which in the synoptics inaugu 
rates Jesus’ temple teaching (Mark 11:17f., Luke 19:47), occurs in John near the beginnings 
of Jesus’ ministry (2:13-17). 

7F.g., 6:32£., 35, 37, 39f., 441., 47-51, 54-58. 

*Caution must be exercised at this point. It is true that the synagogue is regarded in muct 
the same way in ch. 9 as is the temple in chs. 7-8. Yet in ch. 9 at least one genuine believe! 
(the blind man) comes out of the synagogue into the light. This does not happen in an} 
explicit way in chs. 7-8. It should not, therefore, be assumed (with L. Martyn) that the 
temple and the synagogue are functional equivalents within John’s dramatic purpose. Tc 
use Martyn’s own terminology (History and Theology, pp. 72, 77), the factor of Einmalig 
keit seems to be greater in connection with the temple than with the synagogue. The incor 
poration of both discourses into his Gospel affords John the opportunity to develop bot! 
a polemic against and a missionary approach to the Judaism of his day. For a related dis 
cussion, though based on the Signs Source rather than the discourse material, see W. Nicol 
Sémeia, pp. 142-147. 
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vas built into the twin discourses from the time they were first collected or whether 
t was introduced by the evangelist for his own purposes is difficult to decide. As 
ve have seen, however, the redactional note in 7:39 anchors the temple discourse 
n the past (from the evangelist’s standpoint) and thus supports the theory that 
lohn is responsible for at least heightening, if not introducing, its definitive judgment 
ipon Jerusalem, the temple, and “the world.” 
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Chapter Fourteen 


“EARLY CATHOLICISM” IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


I. HOWARD MARSHALL 


It is a well-known fact that historians often allow their own particular presupposi- 
tions or the influence of their own environment to color their presentation of a 
particular period of history. Sometimes this may have an unfortunate effect on the 
objectivity of their research: witness, for example, Herbert Butterfield’s strictures 
on the Whig interpretation of history.1 At other times it may have a beneficial 
effect; rather than leading a historian into a one-sided or myopic view of a situation, 
it may direct him to a fresh angle and enable him to develop new and valid in- 
sights. It has been suggested, for example, although unfortunately I cannot re- 
member who said it, that Ronald Syme’s study? developed insights into ancient 
Rome that were possible only for an observer of twentieth-century continental 
politics. 

What is certain is that, as Rudolf Bultmann once put it, presuppositionless 
exegesis is impossible.? We cannot avoid the influence of the culture and situation 
to which we belong, although we may do our best to be conscious of the factors 
that influence us. In any case, it is doubtful whether we could achieve much useful 
progress as historians and thinkers if we brought empty minds to our studies and 
simply recorded evidence without any attempt to analyze it in the light of existing 
structures of knowledge. It is better for us to admit that this is the case, and then 
to take the further step of realizing that in this situation a dialogue between his- 
torians and exegetes of different outlooks can lead both to an increasing awareness 
of our own, sometimes unconscious presuppositions and also to a fruitful cross- 
fertilization of approaches. 

What is true of study and research in general is obviously also true of NT 
exegesis in particular. We all bring our own presuppositions with us, and con- 
sequently what we find in the NT is sometimes simply what we want to find. It is 
notorious, for example, how some of the sects are capable of reading out of the 
Bible strange notions that would never have been discovered there if they had not 


1H. Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation of History (London: 1931). 

*R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford: 1939). 

3R. Bultmann, “Is Exegesis Without Presuppositions Possible?” Existence and Faith, trans. 
S. M. Ogden (London: 1964), pp. 342-51. 
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first been read in. Even the scholarly study of the NT all too often demonstrates 
the same principle at work. On the other hand, however, the adoption of a par- 
ticular standpoint may lead to the recognition of factors that would otherwise not 
have been noticed, and for this we can only be thankful. 


I 


Consider with me the writings of Luke, namely the gospel that bears his name 
and the Acts of the Apostles—which, with all but the occasional eccentric observer, 
I take to be by the same hand.‘ How would you characterize Luke as he appears 
in this two-part work? 

To a student of the classics, familiar with ancient history, it is no doubt chiefly 
as a historian that Luke is of interest, and this is the term that would be used to 
describe him. He is the historian of the early Church, and many writers would 
claim that it is he among the four evangelists who wrote the nearest thing to a 
history of Jesus. Such was the view of Sir William Ramsay, the one-time Professor 
of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen, who summed up years of research 
into the writings of Luke by stating: “Luke is a historian of the first rank.’ It is 
also the view of E. M. Blaiklock, a New Zealand Professor of Classics, who speaks 
in his Tyndale Commentary on Acts of “Luke the historian” and who accepts Acts 
as being primarily a historical document, and a trustworthy one at that.® 

To an earlier generation, however, living under the influence of the philosophy 
of Hegel, Luke appeared in an entirely different light: not as an accurate re- 
searcher and careful historian, but as a tendentious novelist. A famous school of 
nineteenth-century criticism associated with the University of Tiibingen interpreted 
the history of the early Church in terms of the Hegelian movement of thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis. Writing of the leading representative of this school, Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, Stephen Neill comments: “Judaic Christianity, Pauline Christianity, 
the reconciliation of both in the Catholic Church—these things run like King 
Charles’ head through the whole of Baur’s researches.”’ Briefly, his view was that 
the writings of Paul exhibit the existence of an opposing group of Jewish Christians 
led by Peter who stood in bitter conflict with the Gentile church represented by 
Paul. It was only in the second century that both parties came to terms with 
each other in the developing Catholic church, in which, says Neill, “something 
of each was retained but each underwent considerable modifications through its 
fusion with the other.”® Of the early Christian writings, some, notably the four 
principal letters of Paul, are authentic, since they paint an unvarnished picture of 
the primitive conflict. But other writings produced by the Catholic church were 
animated by the spirit of compromise and by the desire to gloss over the Church’s 
earlier divisions. Into this latter category fell the book of Acts, which for Baur 
was a second-century work whose aim was to depict Peter and Paul as men of 


“On the unity of authorship, see W. L. Knox, The Acts of the Apostles (Cambridge: 1948). 

°W. M. Ramsay, The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New 
Testament (London: 1915), p. 222. 

‘°E. M. Blaiklock, The Acts of the Apostles (London: 1959), p. 9. 

*S. Neill, The Interpretation of the New Testament, 1861-1961 (Oxford: 1964), p. 21; see 
also pp. 19-28. 

SIbid., p. 24. 
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similar outlook who never quarrelled with each other over essential theological 
matters. 

It is generally admitted that the influence of philosophy had a lot to do with this 
remarkable aberration of historical judgment.® And it is interesting that Ramsay 
started out with this view of Acts. But once he began to do archaeological research 
in Asia Minor, Ramsay was led to give up this theory completely in favor of the 
one which has already been mentioned.!° 

A third view of Luke’s writings may now be taken up. The general tendency 
in much recent scholarship has been to regard the NT writers as theologians rather 
than historians—men whose aim was not so much to reproduce faithfully the tradi- 
tions which they inherited as to use those traditions in the development of their 
own characteristic theological outlook. There has indeed developed something of 
an either/or in this matter, so that today many scholars would say with regard to 
Luke: “Not a historian, but a theologian,” and would claim that to see the NT 
writers as being basically historians is to view them with nineteenth-century eyes 
instead of in terms of their own background. 

But if this is the case, how are they to be assessed? Writing in 1948, the German 
scholar Martin Dibelius spoke of Luke’s using the literary methods of the historian 
in order to “discharge his other obligation of being a preacher of faith in Christ.” 
The thing that is important in the present context about this verdict is that I find 
it being taken over with enthusiasm by C. K. Barrett who writes, “Neither the 
history of Jesus, nor that of the primitive Church could be, in his mind, divorced 
from preaching.”’!* Now I happen to know that Prof. Barrett is to be found most 
Sundays in a pulpit somewhere preaching the Gospel in the manner of a man who 
believes firmly in the truth of what he proclaims as a Methodist preacher and also 
in the importance of preaching and the preached message for the contemporary 
world and Church. It comes as no surprise, therefore, that he welcomes the view 
of Luke which sees him as a preacher, and I cannot help thinking that Barrett’s 
own outlook has given him a sympathy for this insight into the character of Luke. 

When, however, I turn, fourthly, to see what a Roman Catholic makes of Luke, 
I see yet another picture. There is no student of Luke who commands higher respect 
than Heinz Schiirmann of Erfurt, who, after a series of preliminary studies, is now 
engaged on the production of a monumental commentary on the gospel in the dis- 
tinguished series Herders Theologischer Kommentar zum Neuen Testament. In the 
first volume of his commentary he concludes his discussior of the prologue to the 
gospel, in which Luke states his purpose in writing, with the following words: 


Despite all his literary abilities, he had no literary ambitions. Nor despite all his 
historical ability is he appropriately characterized as a historian. We are being 
one-sided if we describe him simply as “prophet,” “psychologist,” “pietist,” “artist,” 
“physician.”” Although a characteristic theology is to be found in Luke (and 
Acts)—probably nothing more than a conscious systematizing of the probably 
mostly unconscious typical viewpoint of Luke’s time and ecclesiastical locality— 


ἵν. G. Kiimmel, The New Testament: The History of the Investigation of its Problems, 
trans. S. M. Gilmour and H. C. Kee (London: 1973), pp. 127-43; esp. p. 132. 

*W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen (London: 1897), pp. 7-10. 

%M. Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, trans. M. Ling and P. Schubert (London: 
1956), p. 137. 

Ὁ, K. Barrett, Luke the Historian in Recent Study (London: 1961), p. 52. 
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he would probably have defended himself against being included among the 
great theologians, perhaps as “the Theologian of Salvation History.” He was a 
very far-seeing and for his own time successful churchman who was concerned 
by the practical questions of ecclesiastical life in the close of the apostolic age 
and who therefore set pen to paper with a sense of responsibility. 


It is this suggestion of Luke as being pre-eminently a churchman which 1 regard 
as being especially congenial to a Roman Catholic writer, and therefore I do not 
find it surprising that it is this aspect of Luke on which Schiirmann dwells. To be 
sure, it is not the view of all Roman Catholics; you will find, for example, more 
stress upon Luke the historian in the appropriate section of the Jerusalem Bible.” 
Nevertheless, one may be pardoned for wondering if his Roman Catholic back- 
ground has led Schiirmann to the estimate of Luke which he favors. 


Il 


Before proceeding further, it is only right that I should declare my own interest 
in the matter, at least so far as I am aware of it. My background is a mixture. Like 
Ramsay and others, I come to NT studies from a background of the classics; like 
Barrett, I am a member of the Methodist Church, and I, too, preach the Gospel 
fairly frequently; I have also, I hope, inherited something of that “catholic spirit” 
for which John Wesley contended in a famous sermon," and therefore I am ready 
to learn from Schiirmann. Thus my approach to Luke is an eclectic one, and I see 
elements of truth in the various approaches which I have mentioned—although 
my brief acquaintance with philosophy has completely immunized me against the 
appeal of Hegel and Tiibingen. But basically I am by conviction a conservative 
evangelical; that is, one of the Protestant group which sees the essence of the Gospel 
in the central teaching of Martin Luther and John Calvin about salvation by grace 
alone through faith alone, and which maintains a high doctrine of the inspiration 
and reliability of the Bible. This means that I cannot be happy with a view of Luke 
that emphasizes his theological interests at the cost of his historical interest and 
accuracy, and I would go much further than, say, Dibelius and Barrett (of the 
scholars whom I have mentioned) in upholding that Luke was a reliable historian. 
My characterization of him would be as an evangelist, a description which combines 
his activities as historian and theologian and which refuses to allow that the com- 
bination is an inherently impossible one.'® 


Il 


It is high time, however, that we take up the consideration of yet another view 
of Luke—one that is not incompatible with several of the others already mentioned, 
but which, you may think, at first sight exhibits the same characteristic of perhaps 
being determined by the presuppositions of the critic. This is the view that has 
been put forward by some Protestant NT scholars that Luke should be described 
as a representative of early Catholicism. This, you will observe, is more a description 


347, Schiirmann, Das Lukasevangelium (Freiburg: 1968), I, pp. 16f. 

“The Jerusalem Bible (London: 1966), pp. 195-99. 

J. Wesley, Forty-four Sermons (London: 1921), II, pp. 126-46 (Sermon 34). 
1) H. Marshall, Luke: Historian and Theologian (Exeter: 1970). 
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of Luke’s outlook, environment, and unconscious motives, than of his ostensi- 
ble aims. 

It is not absolutely clear to whom should be given the credit for first using this 
term with reference to Luke, and it may well be that more than one scholar began 
to use it about the same time.!” So far as I can tell, the phrase first gained currency 
in print in an article entitled “Zum ‘Paulinismus’ der Apostelgeschichte” which was 
published by Philipp Vielhauer in 1950.18 His argument was that Acts, so far from 
being the work of a devoted friend and disciple of Paul, in fact represented a 
theology considerably different from that of Paul and later than Paul. He con- 
cluded by stating that Luke could not be said to belong to the primitive Church but 
rather to the developing early Catholic church. “His conception of history and his 
picture of the early Church belong to it; whether he gave them to it or received it 
from them is a question which can be answered only on the broader basis of a NT 
and patristic investigation.”?® 

Whether or not this is the earliest use of the phrase in connection with Luke, 
it is certainly typical of a growing number of publications from this date onwards. 
The scholar who has probably contributed most to the development of the subject 
is Ernst Kasemann, and he defines the phrase as follows: “Early Catholicism means 
that transition from earliest Christianity to the so-called ancient Church, which is 
completed with the disappearance of the imminent expectation . . . there is a 
characteristic movement toward that great Church which understands itself as the 
Una Sancta A postolica.”° This is rather brief as a description, and for the sake of 
clarity it may be useful to give a more lengthy expression of Kasemann’s opinion 
with regard to Luke in particular: 


Luke is not, as Dibelius still believed, a late pupil of Paul, but the first repre- 
sentative of nascent early catholicism. His attempt to present the history of the 
Christian religion including that of Jesus as secular history shows how far back 
the beginnings of this movement lie; on the other hand it only becomes possible 
where primitive Christian eschatology, the dynamic force of New Testament 
preaching, is in eclipse and survives solely in the treatment of the “Last Things.” 
Luke takes as his own peculiar theme the hour of the Church as the mid-point of 
time. Eschatology is replaced by a salvation history which is remarkably well 
organized and connected but which, in spite of the sheen imparted to it by miracles, 
remains confined within the limits of immanence. Its content is the world mission 
of the Church, foreshadowed as early as the speech of Jesus at Nazareth; it throws 


™E. Kasemann has claimed that he was probably the first to use the expression publicly in 
the debate regarding the nature of Lukan theology in 1949 (cf. New Testament Questions of 
Today, trans. [London: 1969], p. 236, n. 1), and this is supported by W. G. Kiimmel, Das 
Neue Testament im 20. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart: 1970), p. 82. Neill, Zmterpretation, p. 160n., 
offered the surmise that the word Friithkatholizismus was coined by W. Heitmiiller at the 
beginning of this century. More recently the history of the idea has been traced by K. H. 
Neufeld, “ ‘Friihkatholizismus’—Idee und Begriff,” ZKT, 94 (1972), pp. 1-28. He ascribes 
the first use of the actual word to E. Troeltsch, but finds that the idea is older. 

*The article appeared in EvT, 10 (1950-51), pp. 1-15, and is cited here from the reprint 
in P. Vielhauer, Aufsdtze zum Neuen Testament (Miinchen: 1965). There is an English 
translation of it in Studies in Luke-Acts, ed. L. E. Keck and J. L. Martyn (Nashville: 1966), 
pp. 33-50. 

*Vielhauer, Aufsdtze zum NT, pp. 268. 

“Kasemann, NT Questions, p. 237. 
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into even sharper relief the isolation of the parable of the Sower and articulates 
Acts thematically into the sub-sections “Jerusalem,” “Samaria” and “the ends 
of the earth.” The mission, however, is no longer regarded primarily as the testi- 
mony of the Christ who proclaims himself through his messengers but as the way 
and the work of the world-wide Christian organization for salvation. To put it in 
a nutshell: the Word is no longer the sole criterion of the Church, but the Church 
is the legitimation of the Word and the apostolic origin of the Church’s ministerial 
office provides the guarantee of a valid proclamation. Of course, behind such 
conceptions there lies not the arbitrary judgment of an individual but the pres- 
sure of historical circumstances. Just as the Church, of which Luke is the repre- 
sentative, is having to arm itself for the imminent struggle with the Empire, so, on 
the other front and as a matter of priority, it is being compelled to throw up a 
dam against the flood of enthusiasm. Luke saw this necessity with great clarity 
and carried out his self-appointed task brilliantly. He is not only the first Christian 
historian and a cultural writer of the highest order; he represents a well-defined 
theology, and one which has to be taken seriously. Admittedly, it is a theology 
which is essentially different from that of primitive Christianity and must be 
characterized root and branch as early catholic.?} 


I apologize for the length of this quotation, but it may perform the useful service 
of giving us the “feel” of this approach to Luke. But now, having thus broadly 
introduced the theme, we must fill out the details somewhat by asking three 
questions about this concept. | 

First, we must ask: What is “early Catholicism”? For Kasemann, early Cathol- 
icism is the theology of the Church in the post-Pauline period. The eschatology 
that characterized the early Church has been pushed to the sidelines and its place 
has been taken by the concept of salvation history, according to which history 
is regarded as the scene in which God unrolls his lengthy plan of salvation with 
its beginnings in OT times, its central act in the ministry of Jesus and the rise of 
the primitive Church, and its incomplete third act in the life of the established 
“Catholic” Church stretching away into the unknown and distant future when 
Jesus will return as Judge and Savior. During this period, the Church engages in 
mission to the ends of the earth. And it is the Church that does this, a Church that 
has inherited the Word from the apostles and now preserves it in authoritative 
fashion. The Church, rather than the Word, has become the means of salvation. 
To some extent this new idea of the Church is the result of circumstances, since it 
was necessary to wage war against the gnostic sects, and the weapons for this 
conflict lay both in the Word and in the Church as the sole defender and interpreter 
of that tradition. 

Such is Kasemann’s view of the nature of early Catholicism. Beside it we may 
place one or two other definitions. For example, Hans Conzelmann writes: 


The relationship of the Church to the eschatological future loses in importance 
in comparison with the present possession of “means of grace” and their mediation 
to the individual; these are administered and experienced in the institutions of the 
cult, So the office of the priest acquires a new, that is to say constitutive, significance 
in relation to the salvation of the individual. Originally the office of the preacher 
had as its task the proclamation of the unconditional character and the immediacy 


“Ibid., pp. 21f.; see also pp. 236-51. Cf. idem, Essays on New Testament Themes, trans. 
W. J. Montague (London: 1964), pp. 28f., 136-48; idem, Jesus Means Freedom, trans. F. 
Clarke (Philadelphia: 1969), pp. 116-29. 
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of salvation for every individual; but now the priest acquires the new character of 
mediator intervening between God and man. In place of the proclamation of a 
salvation without presuppositions, which recognizes no condition other than that 
of faith, and no means other than the Word, we encounter now the invitation to 
enter on a way of salvation under the guidance of the Church, and that means in 
fact under the guidance of the ecclesiastical authority. The Church has become an 
institution for the transmission of salvation, and that means that it stands in need 
of a new law. For the first time in the history of the Church it becomes evident 
that sacramentalism and moralism are brothers; to the sacramental administration 
of salvation is added of necessity the disciplinary administration, especially when 
the priesthood has reached its monarchical culmination in the office of bishop.?2 


Alongside these Protestant definitions we may place the similar statements to be 
‘ound in Roman Catholic sources. Writing in the standard reference work of 
3erman Catholicism, the Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche, Franz Mussner relates 
‘arly Catholicism to the specifically catholic form of the primitive Church: the 
-hurch has a hierarchical instead of a merely charismatic structure; the monepisco- 
yate comes into being. There is a clearly defined rule of faith and the notion of 
succession is important. There is a separation between the priests and the laity. 
[here is an authoritative exegesis of the Scriptures, and the idea of sacramentalism 
jevelops.23 Rudolf Schnackenburg gives us a parallel definition when he poses 
he question: 


Did the early Church remain true to the eschatological gospel of Jesus? Did not a 
process soon set in which people like to term the “development of early Catholli- 
cism” and by which are meant a release from eschatological tension, the division 
of the history of salvation into periods, the adaptation of Christianity to the world, 
the toning down of the radical moral demands of Jesus and the setting up of an 
ecclesiastical organisation?*4 


Ἢ short, therefore, the expression “early Catholicism” refers to a situation in which 
xrimitive apocalyptic expectation has been weakened, and the Church as an institu- 
ion with an organized ministry and sacraments has begun to replace the Word 
is the means of salvation. 


2H, Conzelmann, “Heidenchristentum,” RGG*, III, Sp. 139, as translated by Neill, Jnter- 
sretation, pp. 168f. This statement is evidently a measured one, since elsewhere Conzelmann 
‘omplains that the term “early Catholicism” is used uncritically by recent writers (Grundriss 
ier Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Miinchen: 1968], p. 317, n. 4; cf. p. 14). Similarly, 
n a study of the relation between tradition in Paul and in the post-Pauline period, K. 
Vegenast writes, “From the church as the eschatological congregation there gradually de- 
reloped the institutional church which is equipped with office and sacrament, with estab- 
ished tradition and the cult which guarantees the presence of Christ. Out of the kerygma 
vhich is still being expressed in new ways to fit changing situations in the Pauline epistles 
here emerges the good teaching, the parath@ké (“deposit”) for which the apostle, whose name 
s also claimed for the authorship of the epistles, is the guarantee” (Das Verstindnis der Tra- 
lition bei Paulus und in den Deuteropaulinen [Neukirchen: 1962], p. 135). 

ΞΕ Mussner, “Friihkatholizismus,” L7K, VI, pp. 891. 

*R. Schnackenburg, God’s Rule and Kingdom, trans. J. Murray (London: 1963), p. 271. 
sor a further Protestant definition, cf. E. Lohse, “Apokalyptik und Christologie,” ZNW, 
52 (1971), pp. 48-67, esp. p. 66 (“the diminishing importance of eschatological expectation, 
he formation of a hierarchical system of church organization, and the development of a 
yronounced sacramentalism” ). 
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Our second question is: Where is “early Catholicism” to be found in the NT? 
Mussner says that it may be found in the pastoral epistles, James, 2 Peter, parts of 
Matthew, and Luke-Acts. One may perhaps be pardoned for wondering whether 
the definition has become impossibly wide when what was originally used to dis- 
tinguish between Paul and the post-Pauline Church is extended to the point where 
Kasemann can propose that “Paul himself was a forerunner of early catholicism” 
and can find in him the germ of several early Catholic ideas. 

This uncertainty regarding the use of the term is especially obvious with respect 
to the writings of Luke. On the one hand, there are those like Kasemann who 
unhesitatingly place Luke in the area of early Catholicism. On the other hand, 
however, a number of influential scholars deny this, or accept it only with strong 
reservations. Hans Conzelmann, for example, whose definition I have already 
quoted, denies that it applies to Luke.26 And his opinion is shared by Ernst 
Haenchen, who, in his monumental commentary on Acts, writes, “There is still no 
trace of a theology of the office of bishop being represented by Luke like that in 
the Epistles of Ignatius; he develops no teaching about an encroaching church 
organization . . . and no sacramentalism as a pharmakon athanasias. The real 
theme of Acts is rather the logos tou Theou and its growth.”*" Haenchen goes on 
to suggest, however, that Luke is a representative of a Gentile theology in which 
the seeds of early Catholicism were laid. The question is thus an open one, and 
we shall have to return to it. 

Our third question may be put in terms of the categories immortalized in that 
famous survey of British history, 1066 and All That: Is “early Catholicism” a good 
thing or a bad thing? The answer to this question brings us to the kind of con- 
sideration with which this paper began, and thus we come, in particular, to the 
underlying presupposition beneath Kasemann’s treatment. Kasemann writes as a 
German Protestant, one who was willing to go to prison for the sake of his faith 
in the days of Nazi tyranny and who has never lost his zest for the cause of freedom 
in the Church. And he answers quite explicitly that early Catholicism is a bad 
thing. In the NT there is a variety of theological viewpoints, and Kasemann’s 
procedure is to choose the Pauline outlook as the authentic form of Christianity 
and to dismiss early Catholicism as a falling away from Paul’s Gospel. To do him 
justice, one must admit that Kasemann is prepared to see a certain legitimacy in 
the early Catholic “revolution,” but he does represent an attitude that regards it as 
an inferior brand of Christianity.2® S. Neill traces this attitude back to the time of 
Heitmiiller at the beginning of the century, and comments with some exaggera- 
tion: “We shall meet it [sc. the term] again and again in German theology of this 
century, and always as a term of reproach—a curious example of the way in which 
we are all influenced by our prepossessions—‘Catholic’ in English is not ordinarily 


*Kisemann, NT Questions, Ὁ. 238. . 

“1H, Conzelmann, “Luke’s Place in the Development of Early Christianity,” Studies in 
Luke-Acts, ed. L. E. Keck and J. L. Martyn (Nashville: 1966), pp. 298-316. 

=F. Haenchen, Die Apostelgeschichte (Géttingen: 1959"), pp. 46f. 

kK 4semann, NT Questions, p. 247. His position is characterized by C. H. Talbert: “Or 
should one regard the Early Catholicism in the New Testament as a departure from the 
Gospel and endorse only a ‘Canon within a Canon’ as does Ernst Kasemann?” (“The Re- 
daction Critical Quest for Luke the Theologian,” Jesus and Man’s Hope, ed. D. G. But- 
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a term of reprobation.”*° But this is certainly the impression that I get from Conzel- 
mann and Haenchen who both seem to be “agin’ it.” On the other hand, it is worth 
remembering that when the distinguished NT scholar Heinrich Schlier found that 
there was much early Catholicism in the NT, he abandoned Protestantism and 
became a member of the Roman Catholic Church.?° 


IV 


This last comment indicates that questions of more than an academic nature 
may be bound up with the theme that at present occupies us. The perception of 
the problem at issue is due in part to the pre-understanding with which scholars 
may approach the NT in the light of the contemporary denominational situation. 
Such pre-understanding may lead to true or to false insights into the NT situation; 
a scholar may falsely read back his own situation into the world of the NT, or he 
may be led by it to see dimensions of truth in the NT that were not visible to 
students in another situation. On occasion we may rightly criticize a certain inter- 
pretation with the comment, “Ἣς says that simply because he is an Episcopalian, or 
a Methodist, or... .” But in general it is our duty to see what has been brought 
to light by a scholar examining the NT from a particular viewpoint and ask 
critically whether it has an objective basis and can be supported by firm evidence 
and logical arguments. 

There is, first of all, clearly a sense in which the two questions “What is early 
Catholicism?” and “Where is it to be found in the NT?” cannot be separated from 
each other. Our starting point ought to be the NT itself, for we are trying to 
characterize a phenomenon or set of phenomena in the NT, and our definition 
must be related to what is actually going on in the NT. We want to find a term 
that will describe this situation, and the question is whether the term “early 
Catholicism” is an appropriate one, drawn from the actual situation, or is an 
inappropriate one, wrongly applied from some other sphere where it would be 
relevant. 

Now the actual phrase in question, “early Catholicism,” suggests that what we 
find in the NT is to be viewed in relation to the full-grown Catholicism of a later 
period—that it is to be seen as the young shoot which developed into the luxuriant 
tree which flourished in the second century and onwards. But the phrase may be 
a misleading one, since it already contains a verdict upon the contents of the NT. 
Its wording assumes that what is seen in the NT in a rudimentary form was an 
early manifestation of Catholicism, so that we can rightly speak of Catholicism 
being already present in the NT period. It could equally well be the case that the 
various tendencies seen in the NT, and which in a later period might well be re- 
garded as parts of Catholicism, were not in fact parts of a primitive Catholicism 
at this stage, and need not necessarily have developed into a full-blown Catholi- 
cism—that they were rather elements that were first absorbed into a new form of 
Christianity in the second century and later. 

An analogy will make the point clearer. During the second century there also 
developed the well-known antithesis to orthodox Christianity represented by the 
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various systems usually grouped under the title of “Gnosticism” with a capital 
G. When did Gnosticism in this sense arise? A number of scholars have seen some 
of the traits of Gnosticism in the NT itself, and on this basis have argued for the 
existence of Gnosticism in the NT. More recent study has emphasized that the 
existence of various theologoumena which certainly formed part of Gnosticism 
in the second century is no proof whatever that Gnosticism existed in the first 
century, since it would be necessary to show that these theologoumena were inter- 
preted in a Gnostic sense and formed part of a Gnostic system—and the evidence 
for this is at best very slender. At best one can speak of pre-Gnosticism in the NT 
or of elements of gnosticism with a small g.** In the same way we must be cautious 
and not over-interpret some elements in the NT in the light of the place which 
they held and the meaning which was attached to them in later Catholic theology. 

This point has been illustrated by H. Conzelmann when he notes that the ideas 
of tradition and of the apostolate are present in Luke, but these are not enough 
to attest the presence of early Catholicism. The idea of tradition becomes Catholic 
only (1) when it is fortified institutionally by means of the teaching office and 
ecclesiastical regulations, and especially by an official succession, and (2) when 
the Spirit and the sacraments are tied to the institution, i.e., when the Church makes 
itself into a legally constituted institution to dispense salvation.** 

Second, the main stimulus to the growth of early Catholicism was said to be 
the replacement of primitive eschatology by a scheme of salvation history. The 
Church, we are told, gave up its hope of the end of the world happening perhaps 
tomorrow, and settled down to a lengthy period of existence which included the 
time of the Church as a definite part of the divine plan for history. 

It is this basic tenet of Kasemann and others that I find to be a serious distortion 
of the actual position. In several of his writings the French scholar Oscar Cullmann 
has emphasized that the so-called scheme of “salvation history,” which has been 
held to have succeeded primitive eschatology with its imminent apocalyptic expec- 
tations, is really to be found at the very beginning of the Church’s existence. 
There never was a period when the early Christians thought of eschatology rather 
than of salvation history. The idea of salvation history is present, at least in rudi- 
mentary form, in the teaching of Jesus himself. This means that, for example, Luke 
and Paul should not be opposed to each other, as if Luke represented a later and 
less basic form of theology than Paul. 

Inherent in the view which I am opposing is the assumption that for the early 
Church salvation was regarded as something essentially future, something to be 
received at the Parousia. In fact, however, from the very beginning the Churct 
was conscious of the presence of salvation through the work of the Holy Spirit 
Thus the center of gravity in the theology of the early Church lay in the past rather 
than in the future. Certainly as far back as the writings of Paul the stress is on 
the reality of salvation as something already achieved and made available by the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. 

Now, if this view of primitive eschatology is correct—and I must confess that 


™R' Μ. Wilson. Gnosis and the New Testament (Oxford: 1968); E. Yamauchi, Pre: 
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I have not been able to provide detailed support for it in the present context®4— 
then the major prop for'the idea of a development from an earlier type of Chris- 
tianity toward an early Catholicism in the NT Church has been removed. We may, 
in fact, begin to wonder whether “development” is the right word to apply in 
this context. 

This point is confirmed, third, by a reassessment of the various ideas which are 
said to be characteristic of early Catholicism. For example, the idea that the 
mission of the Church is something that developed only at a later stage and hence 
is characteristic of early Catholicism is also false. The idea of mission is, in fact, 
basic to the existence of the Church and stretches back to Jesus himself.** And 
the companion idea of the world Church as constituting a unity is found in the 
writings of Paul and cannot possibly be regarded as a post-Pauline development.*® 

Similarly, the idea that the Church itself comes into prominence only in the 
_ later period is perverse. There never was a time when the task of mission was 
associated with individuals rather than with the Church. Nor can I find in the NT 
the “early Catholic” view that the Church rather than the Word is the means of 
salvation. To set the Word preached and the Church in opposition to each other 
in the NT is to make rivals out of partners. In the NT this Word is supreme over 
the Church, rather than the Church over the Word, and the Church does not 
figure as an institution dispensing salvation. In short, therefore, the description of 
certain phenomena in the NT as “early Catholic” is erroneous. 


V 


In such later NT documents as the pastoral epistles there is an increasing sense 
that the Word preached by the first apostles and evangelists must be preserved 
from being forgotten or corrupted. With the passage of time there arose various 
views of the faith that differed from the apostolic message, and consequently the 
Church found itself called upon to state the message authoritatively. This motif 
is as early as Paul, who stressed to the Corinthians the precise wording of the 
Gospel message by which they were saved (1 Cor. 15:1ff.). As the apostles came 
to the end of their days, it was all the more necessary that their teaching should be 
preserved without corruption or contamination. And therefore in the pastoral 
epistles we find a stress on two things: (1) sound doctrine, i.e., the apostolic 
deposit handed down from Paul which God will preserve until the last day and 
which must be held firmly by Paul’s successors (2 Tim. 1:12-14), and (2) the 
need for office-bearers who will be faithful stewards of the Gospel. Timothy is to 
entrust the message to faithful men who will be able to teach others also (2 Tim. 
2:2). Thus the idea of succession arises as a means of preserving the original 
apostolic message. It is a succession of faithful men, not a succession of men who 
have been ordained in some special manner. 

There was, of course, a danger here, namely that in combating the novel ideas 
of the heretics the Church might fossilize the message. This charge has sometimes 
been brought against the later writers of the NT, as in James Denney’s famous 
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comment that “St. Paul was inspired, but the writer of these epistles [i.e., the 
pastorals] is sometimes only orthodox.”? Such a view, however, is at the very 
least something of an exaggeration.*® The truth is that the period demanded not 
creativity but faithfulness to the message that had been received. 

If this description of what was going on in the pastoral epistles is correct, then 
two important consequences follow with regard to the real nature of so-called 
“early Catholicism” in the NT. 

In the first place, the descriptions of “early Catholicism” proposed by Kise- 
mann and Conzelmann, for example, simply do not apply to the pastoral epistles. 
Indeed, the combination of motifs which they designate as “early Catholic” does 
not exist in the NT generally in the required form. We cannot here justify this 
statement in detail, but it may suffice to refer briefly to the writings of Luke. The 
question as to whether there is any early Catholicism in Luke has been discussed 
by C. K. Barrett, who says: 


If Frithkatholizismus is taken as the designation of a Church aware of the prob- 
lems of gnosticism and of eschatology, defending itself against gnostic corrup- 
tion and redefining its eschatology in view of the lengthening period between the 
resurrection and the parousia, the answer must be yes. But if Frithkatholizismus 
means more than this; if it means that the Church is now viewed as a Heilsanstalt, 
an institution dispensing salvation; if it means that “the Word is no longer the 
single criterion of the Church, but the Church legitimizes the Word, and the 
apostolic origin of ecclesiastical office affords the guarantee for legitimate preach- 
ing”; if it means that Luke’s is a theology which differs essentially from that of 
primitive Christianity; then we shall hesitate before making the same reply.®® 


In the succeeding pages of his Luke the Historian in Recent Study, Barrett pro- 
ceeds to give the evidence for his conclusion, and I have no doubt that he is right 
in his assessment. The idea of the Church as an institution dispensing salvation 
and fortified by a priesthood which stands in the apostolic succession and dis- 
penses the sacraments as a means of salvation is quite foreign to Luke, as indeed 
it is to the rest of the NT. J. Roloff has come to a similar conclusion with particular 
respect to the apostolate. He compares Luke’s concept with that in 1 Clement, 
and concludes that Luke is not early Catholic. The Gospel is not bound to an 
institution, nor is there a formal principle of succession from the apostles; the 
pastors stand in a direct relationship to the exalted Lord. 1 Clement affords a 
contrast with its idea of taxis, although there is even here no apostolic succession 
in the strict sense.*° 

It is probable that Barrett allows too much of early Catholicism in a limited 
sense to Luke. He allows that Luke is concerned with the problems of gnosticism 
and eschatology, and that he is early Catholic in a rather diluted sense of the 
term. But despite some recent attempts to prove the opposite,*! I find little, if any, 
trace of a polemic against gnosticism in Luke-Acts. Paul certainly gives warnings 
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against false teachers, but this is not at all surprising since already in Paul’s epistles 
there is a sustained fight against opponents of various kinds who threaten to de- 
stroy the flock of God.*? Nor, as will be evident from what I have said already, do 
I think that adjustment of the Church’s eschatology so as to allow for a delay of 
the parousia to the distant future was Luke’s aim—although it is certainly true 
that he reckons with a lengthy period of the Church. 

A question that perhaps deserves to be raised is one posed elsewhere by Barrett, 
namely whether Luke made a contribution toward the development of early Cathol- 
icism by the nature of his work.** To answer this question would require a con- 
sideration of the influence of Luke-Acts on subsequent writings, and this cannot 
be attempted here. It must be emphasized, however, that it is one thing to express 
a tendency that was later seized on by the developers of early Catholic theology and 
another thing to be early Catholic in outlook. 

Thus, to sum up this first conclusion of our study, the combination of features 
that has been designated as early Catholic is not to be found in the NT, but is a 
later development. We have seen reason to doubt whether there was a shift in the 
Church’s eschatology such as to produce this result. More important, the organizing 
feature of early Catholicism has become increasingly apparent in the course of our 
study: the idea of the Church as an institution dispensing salvation, existing for its 
own sake with a developed ministry and sacramental system, and standing in danger 
of subordinating the Word to itself. This concept is not in the NT. And when it 
does appear later in the history of Christian thought, it represents a definite falling 
away from the message of the NT. This, I hope, is not a subjective opinion, but 
an objective assessment of the relation of the early Catholic concept of the Church 
to the NT message of salvation. 

This conclusion must now be balanced by a second one. Part of our case against 
the theory of a development toward early Catholicism in the NT was that the 
various tendencies which have been lumped together under this designation were 
not in fact later tendencies but were present, at least in germ, from the beginning. 
We claimed that this was true of the idea of salvation history—that is, of an un- 
folding plan of God for the salvation of the world revealed in successive stages of 
history in particular divine acts. Likewise, throughout the NT, salvation is medi- 
ated by the Word of God empowered by the Spirit, and it is stressed that the Word 
must be kept pure and not debased by heretical teaching. Similarly, the Church is 
not a body that suddenly springs into prominence at the end of the NT period but 
is of fundamental importance throughout. 

What happened was that certain of these early motifs were developed more fully 
in the course of NT history. And here I draw attention to the one that seems 
especially significant to me: the stress on the defining of sound doctrine and the 
development of a settled ministry, such as we find in the pastoral epistles. The 
purpose of this development was to preserve the truth of the Gospel, and it became 
increasingly necessary toward the end of the apostolic age. But this means that an 
element that has been characterized as early Catholic is in fact early Protestant, for 
this element appears in strict subordination to, and in the service of, the Gospel. 
The Church in the pastoral epistles remains the servant of the Word, and that 
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Word is expressed in ways that clearly reflect the Pauline Gospel of salvation by 
grace through faith. And what I am suggesting in the case of the pastorals 
is also discovered in Luke by C. H. Talbert, who finds a “proto-Protestant” sort 
of early Catholicism in Luke with sola Scriptura as a main theme.** 

The danger is that such a stress on the need for the Church can become lopsided. 
The Church may be in danger of becoming not so much an end in itself, since it 
still exists to promulgate salvation, but an entity superior to the Word which it 
controls and interprets. Membership in the Church and participation in its sacra- 
ments may become more important than hearing the Word and believing in Christ. 
The Church may develop its own institutions to such an extent that it is hard to 
find the Word in it, and the way of salvation becomes obscured by ecclesiastical 
traditions. When that happens, we may rightly speak of “early Catholicism.” But 
we do not find it in the NT.** It is here that I see the failure of the medieval Roman 
Catholic Church and the complete justification of the Reformation. Happily, there 
are signs that the contemporary Roman Catholic Church is becoming aware of 
this also. 


VI 


If I have spoken critically—but not, I trust, unlovingly—of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is time now to return to Kasemann and the wing of Protestantism which 
he represents. We have already seen that Kasemann grossly exaggerates the 
amount of early Catholicism (or, rather, of early Catholic tendencies) in the NT. 
What I want to indicate now is that he concludes that in the NT there are both 
primitive and Pauline elements, on the one hand, and early Catholic elements, 
on the other—and that he rejects the latter as not being part of the authentic 
Gospel. If, however, we take the element of the preservation of the truth of the 
Gospel by the appeal to tradition and by the establishment of the ministry, which 
Kisemann brands as “early Catholic,” my claim is that this is not in reality early 
Catholic, although it could be perverted in an early Catholic direction, but is an 
essential constituent element of the Gospel. It is not possible to adopt Kasemann’s 
principle of a “canon within the canon” and slough off certain elements of the NT 
from a more authentic core. On the contrary, the preservation of the truth of the 
Gospel by the appeal to tradition and by the establishment of the ministry is an 
integral part of the whole. While its function is a subordinate one, it is nevertheless 
an important one in assisting the proclamation of the Word of grace revealed 
in Christ, which is the center of the NT revelation. If you take this particular 
so-called “early Catholic” element by itself and reject, or play down, the rest of 
the NT, you end up, as we have seen, in the errors of post-apostolic Catholicism 
in which legalism replaces grace. If, however, you take what I might call the 
“Lutheran” parts of the NT and reject or play down the remainder, you fall into 
the errors of a radicalism that stands under no apostolic authority and may even 
lose its hold on the central Gospel itself, since there are no safeguards to protect 
the truth of the faith once for all handed down to the saints. This is what has hap- 
pened to Bultmann and his followers. Free from the restraint imposed by the NT, 
they have felt free to reinterpret its message—and in so doing have misunderstood 
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that message.*® The proper balance is achieved when one recognizes that the two 
elements that I have been discussing belong together: the so-called Catholic element 
acting as the guardian of the so-called Lutheran element, but always in such a 
manner that the Church is itself subject to the authority of the Word. Thus, ᾿ 
paradoxically, it is precisely the so-called early Catholic feature of the stress on 
sound doctrine handed down by faithful men which preserves the Church from the 
errors of Roman Catholicism as well as from the errors of radical Protestantism.* 

This leads me finally to define my position over against Hans Kiing, the eminent 
Roman Catholic theologian, who has shown such an appreciation of Protestant 
doctrine and yet remains a firm Catholic. Kiting has commented at length on 
Kisemann’s arguments, and the conclusion he reaches is that Kasemann has 
clearly shown the existence of Catholic elements in the NT. So he says, “The 
dilemma of the Protestant theologian is obvious: either to accept early Catholicism 
as an element of the New Testament and thereby definitely embark on the road 
to ‘late Catholicism,’ or else to reject early Catholicism as an element of the New 
Testament and correct the canon accordingly.”48 The dilemma, however, is to be 
rejected. It rests on an uncritical acceptance of Kasemann’s NT exegesis. There is, 
as we are arguing, a third way, namely the recognition that the so-called early 
Catholic elements in the NT do not lead to “late Catholicism” but to the 
Reformation. 

Thus in the end—and, possibly, as you might expect—I find myself justifying 
my own position, not so much attempting to play off Protestant against Catholic 
as seeking to claim that my position is a biblical and christocentric one. And that 
is what matters most of all. As Charles Wesley put it: 


Names, and sects, and parties fall: 
Thou, O Christ, art all in all.*® 


To be true to Christ, as he is found in the NT, is what ultimately matters. 
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THE SPEECHES OF ACTS: 
DIBELIUS RECONSIDERED 


W. WARD GASQUE 


Martin Dibelius (1883-1947), professor at the University of Heidelberg for 
many years and a leading figure in the development of the form-critical approach 
to the NT writings, has been without doubt the single greatest influence on the 
course of Lucan studies during the past three decades, and particularly on the 
study of the second volume of Luke’s account of early Christian origins, viz. the 
Acts of the Apostles. Although he never wrote a commentary—or even a full- 
scaled monograph—on Acts, Dibelius published a number of important essays? 
between 1923 and 1947 which have exercised an immense influence on Acts- 
criticism in Germany and, increasingly in the past decade, also in North America.? 

In the first of these essays, written for the 1923 Hermann Gunkel Festschrift,’ 
Dibelius lays down the guiding principles for his future work on Acts and, indeed, 
the basic outline of the position which he is to expound at some length in his 
subsequent writings. Rather than stressing its link with the third gospel, as others 
had done, he begins by emphasizing the uniqueness of Acts. Its uniqueness, in his 
view, consists primarily in the fact that the author has been more active as a creative 
writer in Acts than in the gospel. In the gospel it was a case of fitting together 
traditional materials, as in a mosaic. But in Acts he has manifested greater orig- 
inality as a litterateur, partially due to a lack of the same kind of materials in the 
case of Acts which were available for his use in the writing of the gospel. The 
speeches of Acts may be taken as prime examples of the author’s new technique 
in writing his second volume. Although they occasionally make use of kerygmatic 
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or liturgical formulae, they are mainly literary constructions by the author, often 
representing the point of view of a later period in the Church.* The speeches are 
not intended as reports of what Peter or Paul or someone else may have said on 
such and such occasion, but are messages for the reader with dramatic or literary 
purposes in view rather than strictly historical purposes. Through the use of 
speeches the author attempts to typify, to give examples and models of Christian 
preaching, rather than to remember specific people and what was said by them on 
specific occasions.® 

Dibelius’ 1923 essay is concerned mainly with isolating traditional elements 
contained in Acts—chiefly fragments of an itinerary document which indicated 
places where Paul stopped on his journeys and probably included brief notes con- 
cerning the foundation of churches and the results of evangelistic activity, as well 
as a series of at least thirteen originally independent miracle stories, legends, and 
anecdotes. He makes no attempt in this early essay to demonstrate by detailed 
argument the thesis that he puts forward concerning the speeches of Acts. In two 
later essays, however, probably the most influential and important of all his essays 
on Acts, Dibelius returns to the problem of the speeches of Acts in an effort to 
substantiate his earlier suggestion. 

The first of these later essays is on Paul’s Areopagus address (Acts 17:19-34), 
it first appeared in 1939.® According to Dibelius, Paul’s speech at Athens “indicates, 
as it is intended to indicate, a high point in the book.”? His main thesis is that the 
Areopagus address is “ἃ hellenistic speech concerning the true knowledge of 
God,”® “the synthesis of rational hellenism and the Christian missionary mes- 
sage.”® Its conceptual background is Greek philosophy rather than the OT. In fact, 
the idea of the knowledge of, and man’s natural kinship to, God contained in the 
speech are in stark contrast to the ideas of the OT. It borrows not merely phrases 
and a few lines of Greek poetry from Greek writers—facts recognized by all 
commentators—but is Hellenistic throughout. Dibelius backs up these assertions 
with extensive reference to what he regards to be parallel ideas in Greek literature 
and thought, mainly Stoic.!° 
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Not only are the ideas of the speech in clear contrast to the teaching of the 
OT, they are also foreign to the rest of the NT (with the possible exception of 
Acts 14:15-17)—especially to the thought of Paul. Dibelius will not allow a 
harmonization of ideas here with those expressed in the Pauline epistles: the 
“natural theology” of Romans 1, which is often considered to parallel Acts 17, 
is quite different from that of Acts 17. 


The contradiction between the Epistle to the Romans and the Areopagus address 
is clear. Admittedly, both mention the knowledge of God on the ground of crea- 
tion or the ordering of the world; but according to the Areopagus address this 
knowledge leads to an anticipatory “feeling after’ and honouring God, whereas 
according to Romans it indeed leads to the knowledge of God but at the same time 
to a misunderstanding of his power, to a refusal of the worship of God, and to 
entanglement in the false worship of idols. Whereas Romans 1:23,25 speaks of 
the errors of idolatry in an indignant voice, Acts 17:29 corrects idolatry in an 
admonishing and chiding tone."! 


Perhaps the most important proof of this is found in the speaker’s reference to 
non-Christians as members of the family of God (17:28).'? “Paul could never 
have written this way. He is too deeply influenced by the conviction that man is 
estranged from God (Romans 1-3), and, indeed, really estranged, not merely in 
that every individual has once contravened God’s claim.”?* 

Even the context of the Areopagus speech—which Ramsay, Harnack, Eduard 
Meyer, and many other classical scholars and historians have regarded as too full 
of accurate allusions to the historical situation in Athens to be substantially un- 
historical—is regarded by Dibelius to be largely the free literary creation of the 
author. What others would consider evidence for the authentic nature of the narra- 
tive—the portrayal of the character of Athens, the Agora, the Epicureans, and that 
typically Athenian catchword, ozeppodéyos—is brought forward by Dibelius as 
evidence in favor of the view that the whole narrative is the author’s literary com- 
position.’ “The description of Athens and the Athenians has obviously been com- 
posed with an eye to the speech,” he writes.!’ Having found a brief note in the 
itinerary document which he is using indicating that Paul once paid a visit to 
Athens (possibly indicating that he engaged in evangelistic work there, with little 
success, and possibly also mentioning the names of one or two willing listeners) ,"° 


"4 ufsiitze, pp. 56-57; = Studies, p. 60. 

“But surely, in spite of Dibelius’ contentions, the phrase τοῦ γὰρ καὶ γένος ἐσμέν is to be 
interpreted in the context of Paul’s speech as a reference to the fact that man has been 
created by God, rather than to his natural kinship with the divine. Even Clement of 
Alexandria, who, with his philosophical bent, might have been tempted to understand it 
in a Hellenistic manner, interprets this as a reference to God’s creation of man (see Gartner, 
The Areopagus Speech, p. 194). Understood in this way, there is no contradition at all to the 
thought of Paul’s epistles. 

3Aufsdtze, Ὁ. 57; = Studies, Ὁ. 61. 

“Aufsdtze, pp. 60-62; = Studies, pp. 64-67. Cf. A. D. Nock’s comment: “Brilliant as is 
the picture of Athens, it makes on me the impression of being based on literature, which was 
easy to find. . .” (review of Dibelius, Aufsdtze zur Apostelgeschichte, in Gnomon 25 [1953], 
p. 506; = Essays on Religion and the Ancient World, ed. Z. Stewart (Oxford: 1972], 2, pp. 
821-32). 

154 ufsdtze, p. 61; = Studies, p. 65. 

1 Acts 17:17 and 34 are probably remnants of the itinerary document. Cf. Aufsdtze, p. 69; 
= Studies, pp. 74-75. 
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Luke takes this occasion to portray the hero of the story as preaching a typical 
sermon to Gentiles in the setting of the heart of Greek cultural life. 

In a second important later essay on the speeches of Acts, perhaps the best 
known and most celebrated of all his contributions to Actaforschung, Dibelius 
seeks to give a full exposition of his view concerning the methodology of Luke in 
composing the speeches.17 He begins by contrasting the differences in point of view 
between the historian in antiquity and the contemporary historian. In modern 
historical writing, he contends, any quotations of speeches would represent the 
actual words used by the historical personages under the circumstances suggested 
by the contextual narrative. And even when such are included by the historian in 
his work, they do not normally have great significance. The situation, however, 
was entirely different in the case of the ancient Greek or Roman historian. “He 
felt no obligation at all to reproduce only, or even preferably, the actual text of a 
speech which had been given.”'® Perhaps he did not know whether a speech had 
been given on the: particular occasion. Sometimes he did know, but he did not 
have access to the exact words (as, for example, in the case of a speech which 
was given in the enemy’s camp to a limited circle). Even when he knew the text 
of the speech, the historian did not incorporate it into his work.'® The historian of 
antiquity incorporates speeches with a view to the impression they will make on 
the reader. He may wish to give the reader (1) an insight into the total situation, 
(2) an insight into the meaning which transcends the facts of history, (3) an 
insight into the character of the speaker, or (4) an insight into ideas which are 
introduced to explain the situation, or which are only Icosely connected with it. 
Another purpose of the introduction of some speeches into the narrative was 
simply to further the action of the narrative in order to maintain the interest of 


the reader. 
Dibelius refers to passages in Thucydides,” Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 


“His paper was read to the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences in 1944 but was only pub- 
lished in 1949, two years after the death of the author: Die Reden der A postelgeschichte und 
die antike Geschichtsschreibung, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaft- 
en. Philosophische-historische Klasse (Heidelberg: 1949); = Aufsatze, pp. 120-62; = Studies, 
pp. 138-91. 

18. Aufsdtze, Ὁ. 121; = Studies, p. 139. 

As proof of the last point, Dibelius (Aufsdtze, p. 121; = Studies, p. 139) offers the well- . 
known speech of Claudius about the conferring of the jus honorum upon the people of Gaul, 
which is preserved in CIL xiii, 1668, but appears in a different form in Tacitus’ Annals (xi. 
24); the speeches which Josephus in his Antiquities puts into the mouths of the patriarchs; 
and the fact that Josephus reproduces a speech of Herod in two entirely different forms. Few 
will dispute the view that Josephus was wholly unscrupulous in his handling of speeches; how- 
ever, the example of Tacitus does not substantiate the point made by Dibelius. See below, 
pp. 244-45. 

“While admitting the ambiguity of the famous passage in which Thucydides discusses his 
methodology in the handling of speeches (1.22.1), Dibelius makes Thucydides say that his 
chief concern was to indicate the character of the situation rather than to give an accurate 
summary of what was actually said. This strikes me as a rather perverse interpretation of the 
statement of Thucydides. It is perhaps noteworthy that Dibelius omits the classic study of the 
speeches of Thucydides made by A. W. Gomme (“The Speeches in Thucydides,” Essays in 
Greek History and Literature (Oxford: 1937], pp. 156-89; cf. his A Historical Commentary 
on Thucydides (Oxford: 1945], 1, pp. 139-48) from his exclusively German bibliographical 
note on Thukydides-Forschung (Aufsitze, p. 122n.; = Studies, pp. 140-41n.). See discussion 
below, pp. 242-43. 
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Polybius?! as evidence for this general agreement among the historians of ancient 
times: 
What the [ancient] author sees as the most important obligation is not that which 
seems primary to us, viz. the establishment of the actual words of the speech 
which was given, but rather the introduction of speeches in a meaningful way 
into the structure of his complete work. Even if he can remember, discover, 
or read somewhere the exact wording of a speech which was given, the author 
will not feel obliged to make use of it. He will use it, at most, in the composition 
of the large or small construction of the speech which he introduces into his 
narrative. This construction will, however, either enliven the narrative as a whole, 
as when direct discourse replaces a prosaic report, or it will serve as an artistic 
device for the author’s special purpose.?2 
Having said this, Dibelius moves on to consider the question whether Acts can 
validly be considered a work of literature in the same way the writings of the 
ancient Greek historians are.?° If not, it would be beside the point to discuss the 
tradition of Greek historical writing. At first glance, the third gospel might seem to 
tell against his theory. All four gospels appear to have been written with rather 
simple, believing communities in view and not for the eyes of the educated public. 
The words of Jesus in the synoptics are not “speeches” in the sense of rhetoric but 
rather compilations of sayings. And the discourses of Jesus in John belong to an 
oriental setting and are quite different from speeches in the Greek historical 
writings. Nevertheless, Dibelius finds in the literary prologue of the gospel according 
to Luke (1:1-4), where the work is dedicated to a person of rank (κράτιστος), Who 
would be thereby under an obligation to distribute the book to the general pub- 
lic,?4 and in the literary form of Acts, where the author practices the historian’s 
technique in a much freer manner, evidence for the fact that the author had literary 
aspirations. Although the third gospel has, like the other gospels, the Church 
primarily in view, the evidence of the prologue indicates that, contrary to them, it 
also is intended for the educated people of higher social standing who were ac- 
customed to reading works of history. The book of Acts, however, is aimed 
primarily at this latter audience.*5 This demonstrates the author’s literary aspira- 


The reference to Polybius XII.25.i is, again, misleading. Dibelius lists Polybius’ criticism of 
Timaeus as evidence for the view that it was the accepted custom for historians to freely 
compose speeches. Polybius is, however, actually faulting Timaeus for doing this very thing, 
and he makes a point of the historian’s being true to what a speaker actually said (XII.25. 
i.8)! Cf. F. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius (Oxford: 1957), 1, pp. 13-14; 
2 (1967), pp. 397-99. Polybius steadfastly condemns the custom whereby historians put 
rhetorical compositions into the mouths of their characters (see refs. in Walbank). See also 
below, p. 244. 

* Aufsdtze, Ὁ. 125; = Studies, p. 144. 

*Aufsdtze, pp. 125-29; = Studies, pp. 145-50. 

**Nock, in the review cited above (n.14), is of the opinion that Dibelius’ suggestion 
involves a basic “misunderstanding of book-dedications and indeed of the nature of publication 
in antiquity.” Books were generally dedicated to some individual on the basis of friend- 
ship, or to compliment, or to lend some added dignity to the work. In the case of works 
which were dedicated to emperors, as was often the case, it should not be imagined that the 
recipient would be under any obligation to distribute copies. “What dedication did mean is 
that the author had put his work into final shape and was addressing it to a wider circle. . . .” 
Nock refers the reader to Cadbury’s book, The Making of Luke-Acts (New York: 1928), 
pp. 201-4, and H. I. Marrou, “La technique de l’édition ἃ l’époque patristique,” VC, 3 (1949), 
pp. 208-24, for a more accurate understanding of the dedication and dissemination of books in 
antiquity. 

“Evidence for this is found in (a) the fact that Acts seems to have been accepted into 
the Church’s canon at a later date than that of the gospel and (b) the existence of a two- 
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tions and gives reason for expecting to find evidence that reflects the use of Greek 
historical techniques. 

In his consideration of the speeches of Acts,2° Dibelius points out that Luke 
makes no attempt to prepare the reader for making an independent judgment for 
himself by quoting both sides of a controversy—as some of the Greek historians 
did.?* Normally, the reader hears only one side of the story. Even in the case of 
the verbal duel between Paul and Tertullus (24:2-21) the more detailed speech 
by Paul is destined to prevail. 


The author by no means wishes to be impartial, indeed he wishes to make converts 
to his cause; it will be seen that this is essentially different from the approach of ΄ 
ancient historical writing. Luke narrates, but while he does this he also preaches.28 


Dibelius then turns to a consideration of each of the speeches of Acts one 
by one. For the reasons suggested in his 1939 essay, the speech at Athens 
(17:19-34) is regarded as the creation of the author apart from the incorporation 
of any traditions whatsoever.?® Athens is chosen as the setting, not because of its 
importance in the missionary career of Paul, but because of its importance to the 
author.*° It is because Athens is the center of Greek piety and wisdom that it is 
chosen by Luke. Accordingly, Paul makes use of fundamentally Greek ideas in his 
sermon. The speech of Paul in Miletus to the elders from the church at Ephesus 
(20:18-35), again, is not important for the actual sequence of historical events 
but simply for the narrative of Acts: it is the one speech made to a Christian 
church by Paul, the founder, and it is the last time that Paul speaks publicly before 
his imprisonment. The speech is something like a last will and testament, con- 
taining both retrospect (20:18-21, 33-35) and prospect (20:22-25, 29-30). Thus 
Luke seeks to honor the great apostle in the same way biographers are accustomed 
to honor their heroes with encomia.?! Paul’s references to his life-style in Ephesus 
are for the benefit of the readers rather than for the elders of Ephesus.?? His 


fold textual tradition in the case of Acts (i.e., the “Western” vs. the “non-Western” texts). 
Cf. Aufsdtze, p. 128n.; = Studies, Ὁ. 148n. 

*Twenty-four are listed. The briefer comments, such as those by the risen Lord (1:4, 5, 7, 
8), the apostles (6:2-4), Gallio (18:14-15) and Paul (27:33-34), are not classified as 
“speeches” by Dibelius. 

This statement by Dibelius seems to tell against his understanding of the nature of speeches 
in the ancient historical writings. Were the two opposing views made up by the author out 
of his head? Or were they based on actually existing opinions—perhaps even to some degree 
on words actually spoken on certain occasions? 

*Aufsdize, p. 131; = Studies, p. 151. 

*Supra, pp. 233-34. 

*Aufsdtze, pp. 131-33; = Studies, pp. 152-55. 

* Aufsdtze, p. 134; = Studies, p. 155. 

=The correspondence between Acts 20:33-35 and an important emphasis of Paul in his 
letters (1 Cor. 9; 2 Cor. 11:7-11; 1 Thess. 2:5-12) is disallowed by Dibelius as evidence for 
the view that the speech reflects a genuine historical situation: “In the presence of the Ephe- 
sian elders, however, this constantly recurring apology would have seemed strange—if it 
were actually intended to be understood as directed to this audience” (Aufsdtze, pp. 134- 
35; = Studies, p. 156). Two points could be made in reply: (1) Paul’s words are no more 
strange in the context of this speech than they are in letters of churches with which he is 
very intimate. (2) No one suggests that this or any other speech in the book of Acts is 
intended only for the ears of the original hearers; the very fact that the author included any 
speech or event in the narrative of Acts indicates that he intended it to have an effect on 
the reader of his work. But this does not necessarily mean that he invented either the speech 
or the event. 
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purpose is to inspire them by his example and to warn them of the dangers of 
heretical teaching. The allusion to the death of Paul in vv. 23-25% is also important 
in indicating the literary significance of the speech in the plan of Luke. 

The same pattern is confirmed for the other speeches. Paul’s discourse to the 
people before the fortress of Antonia in Acts 21:1-21 is included in Luke’s narrative 
because it is important to the author “to have the apostle testify before this forum 
concerning his departure from orthodox Judaism.” In including new data which 
were not mentioned in the account of Paul’s conversion in 9:1-19, where Luke 
reproduces with only slight revision a story which was not his special creation, 
the author desires to make up what was lacking in the original version of Paul’s 
conversion. Similarly, in the discourse at the house of Cornelius (10:34-43 and 
11:5-17)35 and those at the council meeting of ch. 15,36 the speeches serve as 
literary devices by which the author underlines the significance of occasions which 
to him are extremely important in the history of the Church.*” 

In short, speeches are introduced by Luke quite independently of the historical 
occasions represented, to indicate four important turning points in his narrative 
and to illuminate the significance of these occasions: the occasion of the first and 
fundamentally important Gentile conversion (Cornelius), of Paul’s penetration 
into the heart of Greek spiritual and intellectual life (Athens), of the apostle’s 
departure from the mission field (Miletus), and of his dispute with the Jews in 
the closest vicinity of the Temple in Jerusalem (Acts 21).*° 

Now Dibelius turns his attention to the missionary sermons of Peter and Paul 
found in the early chapters of Acts (chs. 2,3,5,10, and 13), in which the author 
is said to employ a different literary technique from those used by the historians, 
namely, repetition. There is, he believes, the same stereotyped outline behind each 
of the speeches: 


An introduction indicating the specific situation is normally followed by the 
kerygma concerning Jesus’ life, suffering, and resurrection (2:22-24; 3:13- 15; 
5:30, 31; 10:36-42; 13:23-25), usually with emphasis on the fact that the 
disciples were witnesses (2:32; 3:15; 5:32; 10:39, 41; 13:31); to this is added 
Scriptural proof (2:25-31; 3:22-26; 10:43; 13:32-37) and a call to repentance 
(2:38-39; 3:17-20; 5:31; 10:42-43; 13:38-41) .39 


The striking agreement in both outline and content is probably due to the fact 
that the author is reproducing somewhat typical sermons of his day (“about A.D. 
90”); the fact that the approach is similar to a wide variety of addresses dem- 


887} is not at all clear, however, that Acts 20:23-25 (or 21:10-14, to which Dibelius also 
refers) is intended as an allusion to the death of Paul. At least, the commentators are 
by no means agreed on the subject. 

“Aufsdtze, p. 137; = Studies, Ὁ. 159. 

See his essay, “Die Bekehrung des Cornelius,” ConNT, 11 (1947), pp. 50-65; = Alive: 
pp. 96-108; = Studies, pp. 109-22. 

See also his “Das Apostelkonzil,” TLZ, 72 (1947), pp. 193-198; = Aufsdtze, pp. 84-90; = 
Studies, pp. 102-8. 

4Aufsdtze, pp. 139-41; = Studies, pp. 161-64. 

%Aufsitze, pp. 141-42; = Studies, p. 164. 

* 4ufsitze, p. 142; = Studies, p. 165. 
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onstrates that the sermons were not designed for specific occasions.*° In these 
speeches the primary concern of the author is not to convey to the reader informa- 
tion about the historical situation or the significance of the development of the 
narrative but to preach the Gospel to his readers in the same way the apostles 
once preached it to their hearers. In this way Luke invents a new category of 
speeches which has no real parallel among the ancient historians. 

Peter’s speech at the house of Cornelius (10:34-43) seems to combine the 
approach of the historian and the evangelist. Its purpose is to highlight and explain 
the importance of the historical moment to the reader, but, in its contents, it 15 
also a missionary sermon designed to instruct the reader and to proclaim the mes- 
sage of salvation to him anew. Paul’s address in the synagogue at Pisidian Antioch 
(13:16-41) is simply a missionary sermon with an introductory survey of the 
history of Israel (vv. 16-22) added because of the synagogue setting. Thus with 
the single exception of the sermon to Cornelius and his family, none of these 
missionary sermons has very deep roots in the narrative of Acts. 

The longest speech of the book of Acts, the speech of Stephen in chapter 7, 
is also a missionary speech. But in some ways it is unique among the speeches of 
Acts. According to Dibelius, it is the composition of the author, which he has 
inserted into the narrative as an addition to the story of the martyrdom of Stephen 
(which he had inherited by tradition), and it is, in fact, wholly irrelevant to its 
immediate setting.*1 The lengthy recital of the history of Israel is not related to the 
occasion of the speech but to the character of the speaker, who belongs to the world 
of Hellenistic Judaism. The speech is a defense of Christianity over against the 
Hellenistic synagogue. But at the same time, in the tradition of the historical 
writers, Luke uses it to pave the way for the separation of the Church from the 
Jewish community, the story of which is to follow. 


It inaugurates that section of Acts (chs. 6-12) which portrays the crossing of the 
gospel into the Gentile world. It shows the spiritual distance of the speaker from 
Judaism, but it shows this by the use of means which have been borrowed from 
Judaism. This too is typical of the debate between Christianity and Judaism 
which is introduced through this speech.*? 


Likewise, the speeches of Paul in chs. 23, 24, and 26 are primarily apologetic. 
By the use of repetition Luke wishes to impress upon his readers the importance 
of the resurrection (23:6; 24:15, 21; 26:6-8). The setting of the speech before 
the Sanhedrin (ch. 23) abounds in improbabilities; the speeches before Felix 
(ch. 24) and Festus (ch. 26) are marked by deliberate stylizations (e.g., the intro- 
ductory capitio benevolentiae, the use of “official” language, and a few cultural 
additions such as the quotation from Euripides in 26:14),** which are intended 


“Nibelius makes the observation that the agreement in matters of detail and the use of 
old-fashioned expressions in the kerygma (e.g., παῖς θεοῦ in 3:13 and ἀνὴρ ἀποδεδειγμένος 
ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ εἰς ὑμᾶς in 2:22) indicate the possibility of the use of older texts. “But, as far as 
I can see, the question can only be raised, not answered.” 

" 4Aufsdtze, pp. 144-47; = Studies, pp. 167-69. 

“ 4ufsdtze, Ὁ. 146; = Studies, pp. 169-70. 

“See the appendix to his essay, where he deals specifically with the literary allusions in 
the speeches of Acts: Aufsdtze, pp. 160-62; = Studies, pp. 186-91. On Acts 26:16, see F. F. 
Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles (London, 2nd ed.: 1954), p. 444; and R. N. Longenecker, 
Paul, Apostle of Liberty (New York: 1964), pp. 98-101. 
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to give the reader a feeling of varied settings. All of this adds up to further proof 
that the speeches are designed for the readers of the book rather than for the 
original audiences to which they were ostensibly addressed. 

In a final section, Dibelius summarizes his conclusions concerning the relation 
of the speeches in Acts to those in the ancient historical writings.44 The funda- 
mental point of comparison is found in the way Luke has inserted speeches that 
do not necessarily correspond to the contextual situation into his history in order 
to make certain points. clear. 


They help to make the estrangement of Christianity from Judaism intelligible 
(Stephen) and defend the validity of the Gentile mission (Paul’s speech before 
the Jewish people); they show how God himself brought about the conversion 
of the Gentiles (Cornelius) and how the Christian sermon takes up thoughts from 
the spiritual and intellectual heritage of the Greeks (the Areopagus address); and 
they indicate both the past and future fortunes of the church (Miletus) .45 


The unique feature of the speeches of Acts, in contrast to the speeches in the 
writings of the ancient Greek historians, is the fact that “they do not agree with 
the narrative part of the text in all points, but rather add to it, occasionally cor- 
recting it.”*6 An example of this is the address at Athens. According to the narra- 
tive (17:16), Paul is disturbed over the idolatry of the city. But then he goes on 
to speak in praise of the Athenians for their well-known piety toward the gods! The 
explanation is not that Paul has changed his mind, or that he is speaking hypo- 
critically, but that the speech is comparatively independent of the narrative.*? 
Again, in the speech at Miletus the reader learns that “prophecies of future affliction 
had already been given with regard to Paul” and that “he had been three years in 
Ephesus and had there earned his bread by the labor of his hands—none of which 
had been mentioned previously.”4® A further example of the way the author uses 
speeches to supplement the readers’ knowledge is the reference to the collection 
in 24:17. 

Further, the missionary speeches of Peter and Paul, where the purpose for their 
presence in the text is the repetition and emphasis of certain themes, are also without 
exact analogy in the historical writings. Their purpose is kerygmatic—that is to 
say, they are not intended simply to narrate but also to preach. Nevertheless, even 


“Aufsdtze, pp. 150-58; = Studies, pp. 174-85. 

“Aufsdtze, p. 151; = Studies, pp. 175-76. 

“Aufsdtze, Ὁ. 151; = Studies, p. 176. 

“In his essay on the Areopagus speech, Dibelius had emphasized quite the opposite, viz. 
the close interrelationship between the narrative and the speech, which fact he regarded as 
evidence that both narrative (with the exception of the brief note from the itinerary docu- 
ment, 17:16-17, 34) and speech were compositions of the author. 

* Aufsdtze, p. 151; = Studies, p. 176. Waiving for the moment the question of the debat- 
able interpretation attached to Acts 20:23 by Dibelius, one would ask whether, if Paul’s three 
years in Ephesus and the fact that he supported himself there by his own labor had been 
mentioned earlier in the narrative as well, he would not have regarded this too as evidence 
that the speech is the literary composition of the author. This is, in fact, his argument con- 
cerning the address of Peter at the Jerusalem council (Aufsdtze, pp. 84-90, 96-107; — Studies, 
pp. 93-101, 109-122). 
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here one can observe the use of typical literary devices, e.g., the sudden interruption 
and the hint that the speaker has said more than what has been reported in the 
narrative (2:40). 

Other differences between Luke’s speeches and those of the ancient historians 
are noted. (1) Although it is certain that he has inherited the tradition of the 
literary historian—i.e., “the art of enhancing the significance of the moment by 
the insertion of a speech”— it is equally certain that his basic conception of the 
meaning of the speeches is different: “He writes a history which he believes has 
happened according to God’s will.”*® (2) The speeches of Acts are much shorter 
than those in the writings of the ancient historians. (3) Although it seems at first 
that Luke, like the historians, inserts speeches in order to illuminate important 
moments, it becomes clear that his speeches are often totally unrelated to their 
settings. Finally, (4) Luke, in contrast to the historians, does not aim at a uniformity 
of style; on the contrary, he displays a variety of styles in his speeches.®° 

The author of Acts, then, in his use of speeches is both similar to and different 
from the ancient Greek historians. He follows the historians in that he composes 
speeches freely, he uses literary techniques designed with the readers in view, the 
speeches are (often) important to the development of the narrative, and they are 
relatively independent of their immediate settings. On the other hand, there is a 
new element for which Luke himself is responsible: “He desired . . . not only to 
illuminate the situation but also the way of God; he did not wish to testify con- 
cerning the capabilities of either the speaker or the author, but rather concerning 
the gospel.”*! In the final analysis, therefore, Luke is “not a historian but rather 
a preacher.”5? 


I have attempted to state the views of Dibelius on the speeches of Acts at some 
length both because of the important place that his essays have occupied in recent 
scholarly discussion and because I believe that (in spite of the many references 
that are made to his work in the literature) too few have really studied his argu- 
ments carefully. Frequently, when reference is made to Dibelius, the treatment is 
either extremely partial or essentially misinformed.*? Anyone who is at all familiar 
with the course of recent criticism in regard to Luke-Acts knows the importance 
of Dibelius: the majority of recent writers on Acts, particularly in Germany, have 
taken the work of Dibelius as their starting point. Ernst Haenchen, for example, 
author of the major commentary on Acts in German,®* speaks of Dibelius’ 1923 
essay as ushering in “a new era of research on Acts.”5° True, Haenchen differs 


“Aufsdtze, p. 155; = Studies, Ὁ. 181. 

“This, as well as some of the other observations made by Dibelius concerning the dif- 
ferences between the speeches of Acts and the speeches of ancient historians, would seem to 
tell against his interpretation of the Lucan speeches as essentially the literary creations of 
the author. See below, pp. 247-48. 

δ Aufsdatze, p. 157; = Studies, p. 183. 

=Tbid. 

SM. H. Scharlemann, Stephen: A Singular Saint ome 1968), pp. 6, 23. 26-28, for 
example, seems to have totally misinterpreted Dibelius. 

“See note 2, above. 

Die Apostelgeschichte, p. 32; = The Acts, p. 35. 
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with Dibelius on important points—in his rejection of the traditional Lucan author- 
ship, in his rejection of the itinerary hypothesis, and in his rejection of the alleged 
kerygmatic material in the early speeches; in short, in his departure from the more 
conservative aspects of Dibelius’ criticism—but it is clear that he regards his work 
as being in the tradition of and building upon that of Dibelius.5* This is particularly 
true with regard to the speeches.*? 

The two important studies of the speeches of Acts that have appeared since 
Dibelius are a brief essay by Eduard Schweizer®® and a more substantial monograph 
of Ulrich Wilckens.5® Even though each modifies the thesis of Dibelius regarding 
the speeches of Acts, both concur with him in regarding them as primarily due to 
the literary creativity of the author of Acts—indeed, they state this opinion even 
more emphatically than he.® 

But is this view of the speeches of Acts absolutely compelling? The answer 
is, I believe, a simple no. At least, the arguments have not been regarded as con- 
vincing to a considerable number of scholars*'—and that, I believe, with good 
reason. In this second part of my essay I would like to point out, first, what I 
regard to be a basic misunderstanding in Dibelius concerning the practice of ancient 
historians—at least some ancient historians—in regard to the use of speeches; and, 
secondly, the evidence in Acts that seems to go against the view that the speeches 
are basically the compositions of the author. 

First, then, Dibelius’ conception of the place of speeches in ancient historical 
writings. In spite of the assertions of Dibelius (and many others) to the contrary, 
it is not all that clear that it was the accepted practice for ancient historians to 
compose speeches freely and to introduce them into their narrative as expressions 
of their own ideas. Now, there is no doubt that some historians did just this. 


“Die Apostelgeschichte, pp. 32-34, 37-39, 81n., 93-99, passim; = The Acts, pp. 35-37, 39- 
41, 91n., 103-110, passim. | 

"Die Apostelgeschichte, pp. 94, 148-49, 211-12, 465-68, passim; = The Acts, pp. 104, 
185-86, 257, 527-30, passim. 

86 Schweizer, “Zu den Reden der Apostelgeschichte,” TZ, 13 (1957), pp. 1-11; = “Con- 
cerning the Speeches in Acts,” Studies in Luke-Acts, ed. L. E. Keck and J. L. Martyn (Nash- 
ville and New York: 1966), pp. 208-16. 

57) Wilckens, Die Missionsreden der Apostelgeschichte (Neukirchen, 2nd ed.: 1963); on 
which, see J. Dupont, “Les discours missionnaires des Actes des Apétres,” RB, 69 (1962), 
pp. 37-60: = Etudes sur les Actes des Apétres (Paris: 1967), pp. 133-55. 

“Infra, notes 89 and 90. 

“FF. Bruce took exception with Dibelius in one of his earlier publications (The Speeches 
in the Acts of the Apostles [London: 1943]) and defended the view that the speeches may 
be summaries giving at least the gist of what was actually said on the various occasions. He 
defended this view in his commentaries (The Acts of the Apostles [London, 2nd ed.: 1954], 
p. 21, passim; Commentary on the Book of Acts [London and Grand Rapids: 1954], p. 49, 
passim.), and has recently reiterated this opinion in “The Speeches in Acts—Thirty Years 
After,” Reconciliation and Hope (Festschrift for Leon Morris), ed. R. Banks (Exeter: 1974), 
pp. 53-68. Others would not go quite so far, but insist upon the likelihood that the speeches 
have at least sources or traditions of some sort lying behind them. 

Scholars who have rejected the hypothesis of Dibelius in recent years include W. Barclay, 
E. M. Blaiklock, C. D. Dodd, J. W. Doeve, A. Ehrhardt, F. V. Filson, B. Gartner, T. F. 
Glasson, D. Guthrie, R. P. C. Hanson, A. J. B. Higgins, E. W. Hunt, A. M. Hunter, W. L. 
Knox, R. N. Longenecker, I. H. Marshall, A. J. Mattill, Jr.. C. F. Ὁ. Moule, J. Munck, 
W. Neil, D. F. Payne, B. Reicke, H. N. Ridderbos, N. B. Stonehouse, A. Wikenhauser, M. 
Wilcox, C. S. C. Williams, and R. R. Williams. 
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Josephus is a notable example,®* and he no doubt was following the pattern of 
many second-rate historians. The question is, however, whether this was the uni- 
versal practice; that is, whether all historians freely invented speeches which had 
no basis in fact and put these into the mouths of the leading characters of their 
narratives, and whether this was generally recognized as an acceptable custom. 

There are good reasons to think that some of the best of the ancient historians 
were more responsible in their use of speeches than the theory of Dibelius would 
suggest. A few notable exceptions to his conception of the principles of histori- 
ography in antiquity go against his view. Some of these exceptions are, in fact, 
referred to by him as illustrative of the acceptability of the custom of inventing 
speeches, whereas they actually point to the existence of higher standards on the 
part of some historians. 

The celebrated passage from Thucydides, if taken at its face value, contradicts 
the thesis of Dibelius. In the section of his history where he spells out his historical 
methodology (1.22), he has this to say about his handling of the speeches con- 
tained in his narrative: 


With reference to the speeches in this history, some were delivered before the 
war began, others while it was going on; it was hard to record the exact words 
spoken, both in cases where I was myself present, and where I used the reports of 
others. But I have used language in accordance with what I thought the speakers 
in each case would have been most likely to say, adhering as closely as possible 
to the general sense of what was actually spoken.® 


Although Dibelius admits that the interpretation of this passage is open to debate, 
he interprets it as an attempted justification by Thucydides of the practice of 
composing speeches with little or no regard for what actually may have been said. 
In point of fact, the natural interpretation of the passage would have Thucydides 
making the exact opposite claim, viz., that he did not invent speeches! “For some 
of the speeches,” he says, “I was present and heard what was actually spoken. For 
others I am dependent on the report of other people who heard them. It has been, 
of course, difficult to recall verbatim what was said on each occasion; therefore, I 
have made the speeches say what I thought was appropriate to the occasion, 
keeping as closely as possible to the general idea of what was actually spoken.” 
Some scholars, it is true, have questioned whether Thucydides really lived up to 
the high standard that he claims. Others, however, have given a good case for the 
view that he did.** At any rate, it is clear that the invention of speeches was not an 


“Cf, Bruce, The Speeches in the Acts of the Apostles, p. 7. 

“Translation from T. F. Glasson, “The Speeches in Acts and Thucydides,” ExpT, 76 
(1964/65), p. 165. The Greek reads as follows: Kai ὅσα μὲν λόγῳ εἶπον ἕκαστοι ἥ μέλοντες 
πολευμήσειν ἣ ἐν αὐτῷ ἤδη ὄντες, χαλεπὸν τὴν ἀκρίβειαν αὐτὴν τῶν λεχθέντων διαμνημονεῦσαι 
ἣν ἐμοί τε ὧν αὐτὸς ἤκουσα καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοθεν πόθεν ἐμοὶ ἀπαγγέλλουσιν" ὡς δ' ἄν ἐδόκουν μοι 
ἕκαστοι περὶ τῶν αἰεὶ παρόντων τὰ δέοντα μάλιστ᾽ εἰπεῖν, ἐχομένῳ ὅτι ἐγγύτατα τῆς ξυμπάσης 
γνώμης τῶν ἀληθῶς λεχθέντων, οὕτως εἴρηται. 

“See the works of A. W. Gomme, referred to in footnote 20 above. Cf. also F. E. Ad- 
cock, Thucydides and His History (Cambridge: 1963), pp. 24-42; and the essay by Glasson 
(note 63, above). 
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acceptable historiographical method insofar as Thucydides was concerned—at least, 
in principle. 

Polybius (c. 201-120 B.c.), the second great Greek historian after Thucydides, 
time and again explicitly condemns the custom of the free invention of speeches 
by historians. In another passage referred to by Dibelius (xii.25.1)—once again 
to prove the opposite!—he roundly condemns a historian for inventing a speech 
and makes the point that the historian, in his synopsis of a speech, must be true to 
the actual words of the original. Elsewhere he accuses another writer of trying to 
imagine the probable utterances of his characters instead of “simply recording 
what was said, however commonplace” (ii.56.10). In his view there is a place for 
literary embellishment in the speeches, calling attention to important stages of 
development in the narrative; but even here the speeches must be true to τὰ κατ᾽ 
ἀλήθειαν λεχθέντα. Once again, it is perhaps debatable whether Polybius always 
lived up to the high standard he set for himself and his fellow historians. There 
seems to be evidence, however, that he often did—or that he, at least, made the 
attempt to do so. In the opinion of F. W. Walbank, “Any failure [for Polybius 
to live up to the high standards set for himself in the recording of speeches] is due 
to practical shortcomings rather than a deliberate betrayal of principle.”®¢ 

Toward the beginning of his essay on the speeches in Acts and ancient histori- 
ography, Dibelius made the statement that the ancient historian felt under no 
obligation to reproduce the text of a speech even if he had access to it. As proof 
of this assertion he offers a well-known speech of Claudius concerning the con- 
ferring of the jus honorum upon the people of Gaul, which is preserved in an 
inscription® but found in a different form in Tacitus’ Annals (xi.24); the speeches 
that Josephus in the Antiquities puts into the mouths of the patriarchs; and the 
fact that Josephus reproduces a speech of Herod in two different forms. Few will 
be prepared to argue against the view that Josephus was wholly unscrupulous in 
his handling of speeches. The example to which Dibelius points in Tacitus, how- 
ever, not only does not support the point he is attempting to make but contradicts 
it. A careful comparison of the surviving fragments of the published inscription 
of the speech alongside of the version in Tacitus®® makes it clear that Tacitus has 
not freely created the version that appears in the Annals but has freely abridged 
and paraphrased the original speech by Claudius.®® The classicist Furneaux 
comments: 


On the whole, the substance of the existing portions [of the inscribed speech] 
may be said to have been given [by Tacitus], and the fact that they are repre- 
sented by but a few sentences would go to prove that the whole speech (as indeed 
the fragments themselves suggest) was long and discursive, and could only be 
brought into a space proportionate to the narrative of the Annals by much 
omission and abridgement.?° 


“See the references cited by Walbank in his commentary on Polybius (supra, note 21). 

“Walbank, Commentary on Polybius, 1, p. 14. 

"Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum xiii, 1668. 

“Cf. Cornelii Taciti Annalium, ed. with introduction and notes by H. Furneaux, 2nd ed. 
rev. by H. F. Pelham and C. D. Fisher (Oxford: 1907), 2, pp. 54-60. 

“This is, in fact, admitted by Dibelius in the final footnote to the main body of his essay 
(Aufsdtze, p. 157n.; = Studies, p. 184n.). 

Furneaux, Cornelii Taciti Annalium, pp. 54-55. 
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Thus the style and expression of the speech as found in the Annals belong (with 
the exception of a few verbal parallels) to Tacitus. The matter of the speech has 
been condensed, re-arranged, and adapted. But the ancient historian has remained 
true to the essential ideas of the original. 

Thus the most important examples cited by Dibelius to demonstrate the general 
acceptability on the part of Graeco-Roman historians of the custom of inventing 
speeches actually go to prove the opposite, except in the case of Josephus.7! To 
this can be added an interesting and very instructive example of one educated 
man’s ideals concerning historical writing: the essay on “How to Write History” 
by Lucian of Samosata (c. A.D. 120-90).72 Actually, his standards for writing 
history are not all that different from those of a modern historian who has literary 
ambitions (as distinct from those who write primarily to be read by other his- 
torians, who may have rather different aims). Lucian criticizes the rhetorical 
historians of his day, who “spend their time lauding rulers and generals, extolling 
their own to the skies and slandering the enemy’s beyond all reserve”;’? such 
men, he says, do not realize that there is a great difference between history and 
encomium. In the case of encomium, a falsehood might be admitted in order to 
achieve one’s aim, but history cannot admit the slightest falsehood. Lucian makes 
a clear distinction between poetry and rhetoric, on the one hand, and history, on 
the other; and he condemns the aspiring historian who fails to maintain this dis- 
tinction and who, therefore, includes the former in his professedly historical 
writing.“* The sole task of the historian is to tell the story as it happened, even if 
this means putting people he personally dislikes in a better light than those who 
are his friends.“> The emphasis of the historian is on facts, not imagination,’é 
and it is this that makes his work quite different from that of the rhetorician.™ 
Although his work will be marked by artistic arrangement and an interesting and 
cultured literary style (since he desires his work to be read by others), the his- 
torian must not allow this in any way to distort the historical reality.78 Lucian 
criticizes one “historian” for composing a funeral oration to a fallen general 
which had no basis in fact.7° And, although he recognizes the fact that speeches 


"Cf. also the essay by 5. Usher, “Xenophon, Critias and Theramenes,” JHS, 88 (1968), 
pp. 128-35, who argues on the basis of style and content that (a) the speech of Critias in 
Xenophon’s account of the reign of terror of the Thirty at Athens (404-3 B.C.) is based on 
a complete copy of the original speech, which was condensed by Xenophon, and that 
(b) the speech of Theramenes was based on the report of an eyewitness who was careful 
enough to remember some actual phrases of the original, but which was also revised by 
Xenophon to include Theramenes’ statements of his political views which were made on 
other occasions. Although the literary technique is different in both cases, neither could 
justly be said to be “unhistorical” or in any real sense the literary compositions of the 
historical narrator. 

"Ids δεῖ ἱστορίαν συγγράφειν, contained in the Loeb volume, Lucian VI, ed. K. Kilburn 
(London: 1959), pp. 1-73. One should compare this with book xii of Polybius, where he 
sets down his own principles of historiography. See also A. W. Mosley, “Historical Report- 
ing in the Ancient World,” NTS, 12 (1965/66), pp. 10-26. 

τ Historia 7. 

“Ibid. 8. 

Ibid. 39. 

“Ibid. 41, 47. 

™Tbid. 50. 

Ibid. 43-48. 

Ibid. 24-26. 
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have rhetorical value even in historical narrative, he argues that “what is said must 
be above all appropriate to the character and suitable to the occasion.”°° 

Enough has been said to make it clear that the free invention of speeches was 
not a universally accepted practice among historians in the Graeco-Roman world. 
It may have been the general practice; it was certainly a widespread practice. But 
Thucydides and Polybius were in principle opposed to the practice, as were other 
men of letters such as Lucian. And it is probable that there were many who 
attempted to be just as responsible in their handling of speeches. 

But what about the author of Acts in particular? Here further objections may 
be made to Dibelius’ general premise that the speeches he reports are, for the 
most part, the inventions of the author. First, there is the very evident contrast 
between the speeches of Acts and the obviously composed speeches of the second- 
rate Greek historians. Josephus (Ant. 1.13.3}, for example, puts a lengthy speech 
into the mouth of Abraham as he is about to sacrifice Isaac.! Elsewhere he sub- 
stitutes “several hundred words of dreary rhetoric, highly polished and unbearably 
insipid, whose frigidity is matched only by that of the answering speech” for the 
brief and moving words of Judah in Genesis 44.8? By contrast, the speeches in 
Acts do not give obvious evidence of being simply the rhetorical compositions of 
the author. They are generally very brief, fitting to the occasion, and not by any 
means the most literary part of the author’s work. Furthermore, as A. Ehrhardt has 
pointed out,®? if the author has invented speeches as Dibelius suggests, he has 
missed a number of very good occasions on which a speech would be expected— 
for example, following 5:21 and 28:16. The best explanation of such omissions 
is that he knew of no speech on these occasions. 

Dibelius quite dogmatically dismisses the speeches of the third gospel (where 
the author can be checked) as evidence for the author’s methodology in regard 
to the speeches of the book of Acts (where the author cannot be checked ).®* In 
spite of his assertion to the contrary—based on the twin assumptions that the early 
Christians had no interest in their own history® and that they would have been 
interested in remembering only the words of Jesus and not anything that the 
apostles had said—the fact that Luke does not invent speeches in his gospel cannot 
be arbitrarily set aside when inquiring into the author’s historical methodology in 
the second volume of his work. Where we can compare Luke with Mark, pre- 
sumably one of his sources for the gospel, we find that he has rearranged and 
reworded the sayings and speeches to some degree (in the authentic tradition of 
the Greek historical writers) ;8* but he has not been unfaithful in his reproductior 
of their essential meaning. Thus the dictum of F. F. Bruce: “If this is the verdict 
on Luke in places where his fidelity to his source can be controlled, we should not 
without good reason suppose that he was not equally faithful where his source: 


“Ibid. 58. The Greek is: μάλιστα μὲν ἐοικότα τῷ προσώπῳ καὶ τῷ πράγματι οἰκεῖα λεγέσθω. 

“Cf, Bruce, The Speeches in the Acts of the Apostles, p. 7. 

“Ibid. 

®A. Ehrhardt, The Framework of the New Testament Stories (Manchester: 1964), p. 88 

“4Aufsitze, pp. 10-11, 126, 158; = Studies, pp. 2-3, 145-46, 184-85. 

“ 4ufsitze, p. 15, passim; = Studies, p. 9, passim. Contrast J. Jervell, Luke and the Peo 
ple of God: A New Look at Luke-Acts (Minneapolis: 1972), ch. 1, who demonstrates the 
contrary view by pointing to the evidence in the epistles of Paul which indicates that the 
accounts of the founding of churches formed a part of the early Christian preaching. 

“See Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, esp. pp. 76-98, 158. 
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are no longer available for comparison.”8? Luke’s handling of the speech material 
in the gospel is not proof that he must have used the same technique in the book 
of Acts, but it would seem to demand a more serious consideration of this possibility 
than Dibelius would allow. 

There is also the factor of the diversity of the speeches in Acts—both linguisti- 
cally and theologically. Although Dibelius occasionally admits to differences in 
both language and theology among the various speeches, his emphasis is primarily 
on the unity of style and thought. Now, no one, so far as I know, denies that the 
language of all the speeches is, generally speaking, Luke’s. This is true in the 
gospel, even though the content stems from his sources. The real question is whether 
there is evidence to support the view that the author may have been dependent 
on sources of some kind, written or oral, for the content of the speeches. 

In spite of all the similarities which exist among the.speeches, the differences are 
also great. The layman who hears the suggestion that the speeches of Peter in the 
early chapters of Acts, the speech of Stephen, the Areopagus addressiof Paul at 
Athens, and Paul’s farewell address to the Ephesian elders at Miletus are all the 
literary creations of a single mind may be tempted to scoff at the absurdity of the 
suggestion. This is not the impression which one has when one compares them. 
Although there is a basic unity of language and even of theology (as one would 
expect, if the picture the writer of Acts gives of the essential agreement of the 
early Church on basic issues®® is accurate), there are also striking differences. In 
spite of the rather artificial attempts of Schweizer®*® and Wilckens®® to demonstrate 
that they all contain the same theology, it is clear that they do not. For example, 
as C. F. Ὁ. Moule has demonstrated,®! the Christology of the speeches in Acts is 
not uniform. If the older generation of scholars, both conservative and radical, 


“Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 19. 

*Paul himself emphasizes his basic agreement with the other apostles concerning the gospel 
message (e.g., 1 Cor. 15:3-11, Gal. 2, etc.). 

"Schweizer, “Zu den Reden der Apostelgeschichte,” pp. 1-11. Schweizer has to juggle his 
materials considerably to fit them into his ready-made mold, designed to demonstrate the 
essential uniformity of the speeches. This is especially evident in his attempt to discern 
parallel features between Paul’s sermons at Lystra (14:15-17) and at Athens (17:22-31) 
and the six speeches of the early chapters which form the foundation of his proof 
(2:14-39; 3:12-26; 4:9-12; 5:29-32; 10:34-43; 13:16-41). Thus, not only is the stereo- 
typed reference to “God who made the heaven and the earth and the sea and all that is in 
them” (14:15) classified as a quotation from Scripture, but both the similar references in, 
17:24 and the quotations from pagan poets in 17:28 are also so classified! In addition, Paul's 
address to the Ephesian elders (20:18-35), Paul’s apologetic speeches of the latter part of 
the book (22:1-21; 24:10-21; 26:2-23), Stephen’s speech (7:2-53), and all of the lesser 
speeches are conveniently omitted from the discussion. If all of the speeches are carefully 
compared apart from rearrangement of the component parts to fit a preconceived mold, it is 
doubtful whether they would, in fact, be seen to have any greater degree of uniformity in 
structure or detail than a random selection of Christian sermons today. 

™Wilckens, Die Missionsreden der Apostelgeschichte. Wilckens’ monograph is more 
complete than Schweizer’s brief essay, but it impresses one as none the less arbitrary. 
The author presupposes the conclusions of Dibelius’ studies without re-examination, virtually 
ignoring all objections to his methodology and conclusions. He limits his study to the same 
six sermons from the early chapters which form the basis of Schweizer’s observations (cf. 
previous note). He rules out even the so-called “kerygmatic” features which Dibelius thought 
the author may have drawn from tradition and attempts to demonstrate that they are en- 
tirely the inventions of the author for his own theological purposes. 

“Moule, “The Christology of Acts,” Studies in Luke-Acts, pp. 159-85; cf. Bruce, “The 
Speeches in Acts—Thirty Years Later.” 
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were agreed on anything, it was the primitive nature of the theology of the speeches 
of the early chapters of Acts. Furthermore, Stephen’s speech has no real parallel 
in the rest of the book of Acts.®? Again, J. W. Doeve®? has pointed out the different 
use of the same passage of Scripture (Ps. 16:10) in the speech attributed to Peter 
in Acts 2 and in the one ascribed to Paul in Acts 13. Both the structure and the 
argument in the two instances are different, the influence of Aramaic idiom being 
evident in the development of the argument of the former and the argument of a 
schooled rabbi being perceptible in that of the latter. Doeve’s conclusion is this: 


If the author of Acts composed the discourse in chap. XIII himself, then he 
must have had an excellent command of hermeneutics as practised in rabbinic 
Judaism. If one assumes that he also composed the discourse in Acts II, this im- 
plies that he was capable of imitating different styles of exegesis.®4 


The author of Acts, it should be remembered, is recognized by the vast majority 
of scholars as a Gentile Christian; and those who regard the speeches of Acts 
as his own composition assign him to a time in history when the contacts between 
the Church and synagogue are all but nonexistent. Yet this same author is con- 
sidered to be responsible for the speeches of the earlier part of the book of Acts 
as well. To fulfill the requirements of a role like this the author must have been a 


remarkable litterateur indeed! 

Further evidence that tends to go against the view that the speeches of Acts are 
only Lucan compositions is the presence of many small phrases contained in the 
speeches, often Semitic,®® which do not seem to be due to the author’s own hand— 


See Scharlemann’s monograph, Stephen: A Singular Saint. 

"J. W. Doeve, Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Assen: 1953), pp. 
168-76; cf. J. W. Bowker, “Speeches in Acts: A Study in Proem and Yelammennu Form,” 
NTS, 14 (1967/68), pp. 96-111. 

“Doeve, Jewish Hermeneutics, p. 175. Doeve adds these further remarks: “Now the re- 
markable point is, that tradition ascribes the simpler discourse to Peter, and the more 
complicated one to Paul. The latter must have had a thorough rabbinic schooling. More- 
over, tradition claims that the first speech was held in the street, addressed to all kinds of 
people, and the second in a meeting of the synagogue. Thus there is certainly no lack of 
harmony between the structure of the two passages and the information offered by tradi- 
tion as to the authors and the occasions when they delivered their discourses. In this position 
of affairs, it surely does not seem hazardous to assume that the author of Acts had good 
traditional material available here, speeches which really were made, or if preferred, teach- 
ing which really was given in this form, coming from two different authors. And then it is 
not to be regarded as improbable that the two authors were Peter and Paul respectively. It is 
another question whether the historical location of the speech of Acts II was really at 
Whitsuntide in Jerusalem, and whether that of Acts XIII was pronounced in the synagogue 
of Antioch in Pisidia. This does not matter in the slightest. More important is, that by means 
of an analysis of this kind we may perhaps gain some access to the problem of the dif- 
ferent ways in which Christianity was proclaimed. The two instances we have discussed 
have every appearance of having been transmitted by a reliable tradition, and from the use 
made of Aramaic in the first passage, this would certainly seem to be of Palestinian origin.” 
Cf. the similar comments of M. Black in Exp7T, 77 (1965/66), p. 22, concerning the confla- 
tion of the LXX and the Targum tradition in Acts 13:22. 

"See esp. J. de Zwaan, “The Use of the Greek Language in Acts,” The Beginnings of 
Christianity: I. The Acts of the Apostles, ed. F. J. Foake Jackson and K. Lake, Part IT (Lon- 
don: 1922), pp. 30-65; F. F. Bruce, The Speeches in the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 8-9; idem, 
The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 18-20 and the commentary on the various speeches; R. A. Martin, 
“Syntactical Evidence of Aramaic Sources in Acts I-XV,” NTS, 11 (1964/65), pp. 38-59; and 
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presumably features which he has failed to edit out.®* If Luke had simply invented 
the speeches for rhetorical and theological purposes, one would expect them to 
represent the high point of his literary achievement, comparable to (say) the 
prologue of the gospel. But with the possible exception of the Areopagus speech 
of Acts 17, this is definitely not the case. In point of fact, the speeches of the early 
chapters are often extremely awkward in style. To suggest that this awkwardness 
is due to (or even evidence for!) Luke’s literary ability—that he is deliberately 
patterning his style after that of the Septuagint to give an archaic flavor to the 
early part of his narrative—is scarcely plausible. Though it is theoretically possible 
that the author possessed the literary genius necessary to create speeches as dif- 
ferent as Peter’s Pentecostal address and Paul’s speech before the Areopagus, to 
compose speeches in the style of the Greek OT in the early chapters and in a semi- 
classical style in the latter, and to vary his theology according to speaker, it would 
seem to me that there is a higher degree of historical probability in favor of the 
view that some kind of sources (written or oral) lie behind the speeches. 

Other points of criticism may be raised against Dibelius’ conception of the 
speeches in Acts. For one thing, it is highly unlikely that the speeches are, as 
Dibelius suggests, intended to be regarded as actual sermons to be preached, or, 
at least, to be used as models in missionary preaching.*’? They are too short, and 
they are not all that rhetorical. More probably—and this would be likely even in 
terms of the view that they are the author’s own compositions—they are intended 
to be regarded by the reader as the author’s synopses of actual addresses. Finally, 
there is Dibelius’ interpretation of the Areopagitica, which has been demonstrated 
to be extremely one-sided and essentially untenable by an epochal monograph 
on the speech in Athens by the Scandinavian scholar, Bertil Gartner.®°® Enough, 


M. Wilcox, The Semitisms of Acts (Oxford: 1965), esp. pp. 157-85. The monograph by Wil- 
cox is the definitive study of the subject and makes it difficult to attribute all, or even most, 
of the semitisms in Acts to the author's “septuagintalizing” style. (I am aware of the criticism 
of Wilcox made by E. Haenchen in TLZ, 91 [1966], pp. 355-57, but I do not feel it is 
decisive.) See the excellent survey and evaluation of recent research on the subject of 
semitisms in Acts by D. F. Payne in Apostolic History and the Gospel, ed. W. W. Gasque 
and R. P. Martin (Exeter and Grand Rapids: 1970), pp. 134-50. 

"Dibelius, of course, attributes this unevenness of Luke’s style and the semitic flavor in the 
speeches of the early chapters to the author’s literary ability; that is, Luke is seeking to give 
the reader the impression that the speeches correspond to their historical contexts—a Jong 
time ago when the Church was still “Jewish.” In this way, both the Semitisms of the speeches 
in the early chapters and the more polished style of the later speeches are regarded as further 
evidence that they are the author’s creations, in much the same way that the local and histor- 
ical color of the portrait of Athens (17:16-22) and the narrative of the sea voyage and 
shipwreck (27:1-28:13) demonstrate the “fact” that they are literary rather than historical. 

"“Aufsdtze, pp. 65, 72, 179-80; = Studies, pp. 70, 79, 213. 

“Gartner, The Areopagus Speech. When the alleged parallels between the ideas and ter- 
minology of Paul’s speech and Greek literature and philosophy are examined carefully, they 
seem not to be true parallels at all, But more important are the true parallels which he 
has overlooked: those found in the OT and in Hellenistic-Jewish thought. Whereas Dibelius 
interprets the speech as a collection of miscellaneous ideas, lacking essential homogeneity, 
based on Stoic philosophy, Gartner attempts to demonstrate the homogeneity of its thought 
and to show that its background is the Hebrew Scriptures and traditional Jewish apologetics. 
Rather than an exercise in Greek philosophical rhetoric with a Christian tinge, Acts 17:22-31 
is a Christian adaptation of Jewish diaspora preaching. The quotations and allusions to Greek 
literature and ideas follow in this tradition and are not truly Hellenistic in the strict sense 
of the word: words and phrases are borrowed from pagan writers inasmuch as they can be 
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however, has been said to give some indication of the reasons many NT scholars 
take a very different view of the speeches in Acts from that advocated by Dibelius. 

In conclusion, it would be unjust to fail to recognize the positive value of the 
work of Dibelius. His emphasis on Luke as an author with literary ambition, as a 
historian who is not concerned simply to chronicle a series of events but who 
wishes to commend the Word of God to his readers, and as a theologian who sees 
the hand of God at work in history in his own day—these have all been valid and 
have led to a very fruitful period of study of the Lucan writings. Even when one 
is led to conclude that he is wrong on this point or that—as has often been the 
case in my own study of his work—one is forced to confess that he has bene- 
fited greatly from dialogue with a creatively original and brilliant scholar. But with 
regard to the specific problem of the speeches of Acts, I believe he has misinter- 
preted both the data of the ancient historians and the data of Acts and has, there- 
fore, led contemporary NT scholarship in a fundamentally wrong direction. Thus 
we may expect that progress in this particular area of Actaforschung will be made 
by those scholars who have consciously broken with the tradition of Dibelius. 


wh i 
understood in a Jewish manner, but the meaning given to them is quite different from that of 
their original context. The technique is that of any good preacher who seeks points of con- 
tact with his audience in order to gain a hearing for his message. Gartner argues, further, that 
Dibelius and others have too easily dismissed the Pauline character of the speech. The 
speech, when understood against its more probable Jewish background, contains no item which 
really contradicts what is known of Paul’s theology from his letters. Although it is not 
possible to parallel every item of the speech with a similar idea or phrase in the epistles, 
it is possible to note a number of important parallels. However, it is unreasonable to suppose 
that the few letters of Paul which are included in the canon of the NT contain everything 
which the apostle could have said. 

More recent German scholarship following the Dibelius tradition, although accepting his 
view that the speech is a free creation of the author and that Paul could never have spoken 
in such a manner, has given due recognition to the fact that there is an OT flavor (even one 
specific quotation!) in the speech and that all the ideas expressed can be paralleled in Hellen- 
istic Judaism. See esp. H. Conzelmann, “Die Rede des Paulus auf dem Areopag,” GymH, 12 
(1958), pp. 18-32; also his commentary on Acts, pp. 96-104. E. Haenchen, Die Apostelge- 
schichte, pp. 453-68, recognizes this to a lesser degree. Although both writers list the study 
by Girtner in their bibliographies, they give no evidence of having been at all impressed by 
his work. 


Chapter Sixteen 


ACTS 22:3—A TEST CASE FOR 
LUKE’S RELIABILITY 


EVERETT F. HARRISON 


The passage in question reads in the RSV as follows: “I am a Jew, born at 
Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, educated 
according to the strict manner of the law of our fathers, being zealous for God 
as you all are this day.” On the accuracy of the assertion contained here that Paul 
had studied under Gamaliel, critical opinion remains divided. Lake and Cadbury, 
authors of the commentary on Acts in The Beginnings of Christianity, after noting 
this division, go on to state that this extremely important matter relating to Paul’s 
background “has been greatly neglected by Christian writers.” Fortunately, con- 
siderable research has been done in this area during the forty years since that 
observation was made. Sufficient divergence remains, however, to warrant a re- 
newed investigation of this issue. 


I 


One of the major problems connected with Pauline research has been the evalu- 
ation of the Hebraic and Hellenistic influences that helped to shape the apostle’s 
career. In recent years the tendency has been to give the nod to the Hebraic 
factors as largely determinative, paralleling somewhat the swing that has occurred 
in the study of the fourth gospel. This trend has doubtless been aided by the 
contribution of W. C. Van Unnik in his book Tarsu~ or Jerusalem, The City of 
Paul’s Youth? which appeared in English in 1962, ten years after the publication 
of the Dutch original. The author calls attention to the three participles in Acts 
22:3, noting that all three are used with precision and that as a unit they form 
a pattern familiar to people of antiquity as attested by such writers as Plato, Philo, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Eusebius. Luke, to judge by the quality of his work, 
was well acquainted with writers of literary Greek in the Hellenistic period and 
therefore could be expected to use these stock expressions as others were doing. 
The first is γεγεννημένος, “born”; the second ἀνατεθραμμένος, “brought up”; and the 
third πεπαιδευμένος, “educated.” 

Two difficulties have to be faced. One is the statement that Paul was brought 
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up “in this city.” Nigel Turner has argued that since Tarsus has just been men- 
tioned, the natural thing to do is to refer ἐν τῇ πόλει ταύτη to Tarsus rather than to 
Jerusalem.! This is unlikely, however, for several reasons. (1) If the two clauses 
relating respectively to birth and upbringing were meant to be taken together, 
it would have been a simple matter to indicate this by saying “and was brought 
up there,” leaving no doubt that Tarsus was the scene of early life as well as of 
birth. (2) For Paul to say, in addressing a Jerusalem crowd, “I was brought up 
in this city” and intend to be understood as meaning Tarsus is utterly illogical. 
He would naturally have said “that city” instead of “this city.” This renders 
unlikely the possibility that ταύτῃ is used anaphorically to refer back to Tarsus. 
(3) Since the purpose of the apostle in this speech (or of Luke, if one maintains 
that the historian is really the responsible party) is to emphasize the validity of 
his background from the Jewish standpoint, it would be out of keeping for him 
to state his upbringing in terms of a foreign city even if it had actually taken place 
there. (4) The δέ is best taken as marking the transition from the Tarsus reference 
to the Jerusalem setting with which the remainder of the verse is concerned. It is 
therefore advisable to construe the δέ as slightly adversative, a function it com- 
monly performs, rather than render it by “and.” 

A second problem inherent in the passage is the question of punctuation. Should 
a comma be placed after ταύτῃ or after Gamaliel? The latter arrangement, which 
is that of the Westcott and Hort text, has the advantage that the following material 
about the substance of Paul’s training would then be introduced by a participle in 
the same way that the previous data about birth and rearing have been introduced 
by a participle in the lead position in their respective clauses. This advantage, how- 
ever, is offset by the incongruity of the resultant statement, namely,,that Paul was 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. As Van Unnik has shown, the term for upbring- 
ing was used of nurture within the family, so reference to Gamaliel in connection 
with such a function is ruled out. The other construction, which puts the comma 
after ταύτῃ, simply imparts the information that Paul was reared at an early age 
in a domestic situation in Jerusalem. His sister’s home could have been the setting 
for this (Acts 23:16). The position of the participle πεπαιδευμένος after the words 
“at the feet of Gamaliel” rather than before is stylistically possible for Luke, as 
Turner admits. The participle is then flanked by the two items, one designating 
the teacher and the other the nature of the instruction. 

It is not advisable here to deal in detail with Acts 26:4-5, which has difficulties 
of its own. The passage reads: “My manner of life from my youth, spent from the 
beginning among my own nation and at Jerusalem, is known by all the Jews. They 
have known for a long time, if they are willing to testify, that according to the 
strictest party of our religion I have lived as a Pharisee.” If v. 4 depicts two 
separate stages, one covering Paul’s life in Tarsus, indicated by ἐν τῷ ἔθνει pov, and 
the other a later stage expressly stated to have occurred in Jerusalem, then one is 
at a loss to understand how the words τὴν ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς γενομένην can properly apply to 
both periods. It is also hard to understand how all Jews could have known of his 
life in a place as far removed as Tarsus. It is much easier to take the whole 
verse as applying to residence at Jerusalem, and this tends to be confirmed by the 
content of v. 5, which emphasizes his Pharisaic pattern of life. But since the 
passage does not deal with the segment of Paul’s life prior to his youth, it does 
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not help us much in the discussion of Acts 22:3— although it does specify residence 
at Jerusalem, whereas Acts 22:3 fails to do this explicitly. 

In summary, then, Acts 22:3 appears to teach that Paul, although born in 
Tarsus, went to Jerusalem at an early age and in due course took up studies under 
the famous teacher usually designated for the sake of precision as Rabban Gamaliel 
the Elder. It should be stated, however, that the case for Paul’s having studied 
under Gamaliel and being thereby exposed to strong Hebraic influences is not 
dependent on the acceptance of Van Unnik’s thesis, for the statement about study 
under Gamaliel remains a part of the text in any event. Acceptance of his thesis 
simply extends the period of Paul’s exposure to Hebraic influences on Palestinian 
soil to a longer time, including the impressionable childhood years. 


I 


A difficulty remains, to be sure: How then are we to account for the Hellenistic 
strain in Paul? This can be handled in two ways. First, for many decades prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem the learned community there was largely open to 
Greek culture, so there is a distinct possibility that the Hellenistic touches in Paul’s 
letters can be explained solely in terms of Jerusalem residence and training. 
Second, if this be judged insufficient to provide the necessary background, recourse 
can be had to the period of several years spent by the apostle in Tarsus and vicinity 
prior to his removal to Antioch to labor with Barnabas (Acts 11:25; Gal. 1:21). 

In line with the impact of Greek culture on Paul, one should include the 
influence of the LXX on his thinking and his quotation of Scripture. Deissmann was 
so impressed by this that he felt unable to accept the proposition that Paul was taken 
as a child to Jerusalem. He writes, “Paul appears so very much as a Septuagint- 
Jew, and alongside the Aramaic he has such sovereign command of the Hellenistic 
lingua franca, that we are bound to assume a strong influence of the Septuagint 
and the Hellenistic world about him as a child.”? Deissmann is not questioning 
Paul’s study under Gamaliel; he is only questioning early residence in Jerusalem. 
But his position is at least debatable. If God’s hand was shaping Paul’s life from 
birth, as the apostle affirms (Gal. 1:16), this could include the creation of an 
inner urge in early days to study the Greek text of the Scriptures even in the setting 
of Jerusalem. The years spent at Tarsus in the second period of his residence 
there may well have served to deepen this urge and implement it, not as an aca- 
demic matter but as a vital necessity in order to be able to minister the word in 
communities of the Dispersion. It should be noted in passing that Paul’s use of 
the LXX is not exclusive. His reliance at times on the Hebrew text? tends to 
substantiate Luke’s statement about study under Gamaliel. 


ΠῚ 


The historian’s report οἵ Paul’s words, however, has failed to carry conviction 
to some scholars, for various reasons. It becomes part of our task to examine the 
grounds for rejection of the Gamaliel item, and, along with this, to bring in 
evidence supportive of the trustworthiness of Luke’s statement. 


“A. Deissmann, Paul, trans. W. E. Wilson (London: 1926), p. 90. 
SE. E. Ellis, Paul’s Use of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: 1957), pp. 150-52. 
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1. One looks in vain for any reference by Paul himself in his letters to such a 
period of study. The claim is made by John Knox‘ and Giinther Bornkamm,®> for 
example, that the apostle’s failure to mention this matter anywhere, especially in 
Philippians 3:5 where he is detailing his pedigree in Judaism, is damaging to its 
bid for acceptance as historical fact. But as Johannes Munck points out, the purity 
of Paul’s Judaism and his zeal for the faith of his fathers were matters “plainly 
comprehensible to the Gentile Christians, whereas the name Gamaliel told them 
nothing at all. Although he was known among his own people and in his own 
country, there would be no point in mentioning his name to Gentile Christians in 
Asia Minor and Greece.”® 

We should ask ourselves also: Is the alleged silence of the apostle complete? It 
is, insofar as naming Gamaliel is concerned. But there seems to be a hint in 
Galatians 1:14 of advanced and specialized study such as would correspond to a 
period of instruction under the famous Hillelite teacher. At the beginning of v. 13 
Paul asserts that his readers have heard of his ἀναστροφή in Judaism, hinting, 
in all probability, that he had made his converts familiar (‘“‘you have heard”) with 
his early life at the time he preached the Gospel to them. He mentions first his 
persecution of the Church, then his steady and purposeful advance in Judaism, 
outstripping those of his own age. Finally, he instances his outstanding zeal for 
his paternal traditions. It is quite clear that we cannot construe these items in 
chronological sequence, for when Paul turned persecutor he gave himself to that 
mission with unabated perseverance, and his conversion occurred in the midst of 
his persecuting activity. Therefore the steeping of his mind in his Jewish heritage 
must be assigned to a time prior to the launching of his attack on the Church. 
The paternal traditions presumably embraced the oral law and corresponded 
closely to the traditions of the elders, which must have been a staple in the school 
conducted by Gamaliel. In fact, Acts 22:3b uses language similar to Galatians 
1:14. The NEB renders it, “thoroughly trained in every point of our ancestral 
law.” So it seems fair to say that the silence of the apostle regarding his training 
is not complete, although his testimony is less explicit than we could wish for the 
sake of certainty. Even if the silence were complete, it would not be determinative 
of the issue before us provided the writings of the apostle point to such specialized 
training, as we hope to demonstrate. 

2. The claim is made that Luke’s introduction of Paul’s study under Gamaliel 
is simply part of an overall effort to picture Christianity as the true realization of 
Jewish expectations.” One can agree that the large place Luke gives to Paul’s early 
days and to his conversion may well be due, at least in part, to the desire to show 
that the turning to Christ of so prominent a figure in Judaism was a triumph for 
the Gospel. If he could have claimed the same for Gamaliel he would no doubt 
have done so, but he is content to picture this eminent teacher as counseling the 
Sanhedrin to exercise caution in their handling of the apostles (Acts 5:34-39). It 
is illuminating to contrast Luke’s picture with the way in which one strand (albeit 
Ebionite) of Christian tradition dealt with Gamaliel. In ch. 65 of The Recognitions 


‘J. Knox, Chapters in a Life of Paul (New York: 1950), p. 35. 
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of Clement, Peter is represented as calling Gamaliel “our brother in the faith.” 
The account goes on to picture him as remaining in Jerusalem when thousands 
of believers fled to Jericho and sending them information about the continuing 
persecution, including the news that Saul (who is left unnamed but is described as 
“that enemy”) had received a commission from Caiaphas to go to Damascus to 
arrest believers in Jesus. By contrast, Luke’s restraint in his account of Gamaliel 
in Acts 5 helps to underscore his credibility in 22:3. 

3. The objection is lodged that the attitude of moderation assumed by Gamaliel 
toward the followers of Jesus in Acts 5 is so contrary to the decisiveness and fierce- 
ness of Saul the persecutor that it is hard to credit the idea that the pupil could 
have deviated so radically from the stance of his master. He could hardly have sat 
at his feet. It must be granted, however, that Luke himself evidently did not con- 
sider these two elements (Acts 5:34-39 and 22:3) contradictory, since he has 
included both in his account. Furthermore, it is a fact of life that pupils often 
disagree with their teachers in later years, sometimes violently. Another aspect is 
that Paul, with his passionate devotion to Judaism, saw more clearly than his 
preceptor that the new movement was a threat to the very survival of Judaism, so 
he attacked it as a service to God on behalf of the faith of his fathers. 

4. Haenchen agrees with Bultmann that the report of Paul’s study under 
Gamaliel can hardly be correct because the statement of the apostle in Galatians 
1:22, “I remained unknown by sight to the churches of Judea which were in 
Christ,” rules out a stay of any length in Jerusalem prior to his conversion.® This 
conclusion, however, does not necessarily follow from Paul’s statement. He could 
have been thinking of Judea as distinct from Jerusalem (cf. Mark 1:5). More- 
over, the context of his statement relates not to his early experience but to his post- 
conversion activity. He had visited Jerusalem to see Peter, as he tells us in v. 18, 
but the stay had occupied only fifteen days, which would hardly allow for itinerating 
among the churches of Judea. It seems, then, that Galatians 1:22 does not contradict 
the affirmation that Paul had studied under Gamaliel. 

5. In contrast to the relatively minor importance of the objections noted thus 
far to the credibility of Luke’s statement in Acts 22:3, we come now to one that 
is far more serious. It is stated by Lake and Cadbury in their commentary in loco: 


The real difficulty in accepting the statement that Paul was a pupil of Gamaliel is 
that the Pauline statement of the Jewish doctrine of the Law is so gross a caricature 
of anything which he could have learnt from Gamaliel. No Rabbis ever taught 
that salvation could only be obtained by the “works of the Law.” Their central 
teaching was the efficacy of repentance. The best exposition of the difficulty of 
reconciling Paul’s writings with the tradition of his rabbinical education is C. 
G. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul. 


Having been referred to Montefiore’s work, we do well to recall his essential thrust. 
In his eyes, Paul had a distorted view of Judaism, the reason being that he was a 
product of the Dispersion, where a religious outlook obtained that was markedly 
different from that which characterized Palestinian Jewry. Montefiore pictured 
Palestinian Judaism as “a joyous, simple religion. .. , a happy, spiritual, and even 
ardent religion.”® On the other hand, he represented Diaspora Judaism as “colder, 
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less intimate, less happy, because it was poorer, more pessimistic.”!° On this 
assumption of a contrast between the two types of Judaism, Montefiore tried to 
explain Paul’s attitude toward the Law—an attitude which made it a curse rather 
than a blessing—and also his neglect of repentance and his opposing of faith 
to works. It is apparent that if Van Unnik’s thesis is sound, the whole position of 
Montefiore collapses so far as Paul is concerned, since his exposure to Diaspora 
Judaism would be severely limited. But one can go further and challenge the 
accuracy of Montefiore’s division of Judaism into two substantially different 
entities. 

W. D. Davies addressed himself to this very question in the first chapter of his 
book’ Paul and Rabbinic Judaism," so it is unnecessary here to do more than 
summarize the argument. The thesis of a radical difference between Palestinian 
and Diaspora Judaism is not really tenable. From the side of Palestinian Judaism, 
Hellenizing influences had long been at work—almost from the time of Alexander. 
Greek cities were located on the borders of Palestine and even inside it. Jewish 
students studied Greek in Jerusalem. Greek vocabulary and concepts found lodg- 
ment in the usage of many rabbis, as Lieberman has shown.!? From the side of Di- 
aspora Judaism, on the other hand, many factors bound it to the homeland and 
to the Judaism that flourished there, such as monotheism, the Torah, the synagogue, 
circumcision, Sabbath observance, the maintenance of the Temple through the 
annual tax, and pilgrimages to the yearly festivals. 

Passing to specifics, we must deal with the criticism that Paul’s doctrine of the 
Law is a caricature of Judaism. This claim amounts to saying that Paul is guilty of 
setting up a man of straw in Romans and Galatians in his attempt to combat 
legalism. We can certainly agree that Paul’s negativism regarding the Law was 
not learned at the feet of Gamaliel. No one contends for that. What he learned 
from his teacher was the possibility of being blameless in terms of the Law, the 
very thing he asserts in Philippians 3:6 in reviewing his attainments prior to con- 
version to Christ. But when he came to know the Lord and the righteousness of 
God imputed to the believer through faith in his Son, altogether apart from works 
of the Law, he had an entirely different outlook from that which he possessed 
prior to his confrontation with the risen Lord. Now he saw the Law as an entity 
that was intended to lead men to Christ by the very impossibility of fulfilling its 
demands through one’s attainments in righteousness (Gal. 3:24). On the other 
hand, he came to see that for the believer there was the possibility of fulfilling the 
Law’s demands by the enablement of the Holy Spirit (Rom. 8:4). 

Considerable evidence is available to indicate that the Judaism of Paul’s day had 
drifted into a doctrine of salvation by works. This is clear from Sirach, the Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch, IV Ezra (11 Esdras), and other portions of the intertestamental 
literature. An example from Tobit 12:9 will serve to illustrate the point: “Alms 
doth deliver from death, and it shall purge away all sin.” Jacques Dupont says 
flatly, “Judaism rested entirely on the conviction that the observance of the law 
by itself could secure salvation.”!% 
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The clash between Jesus and the Pharisees came to a head on the issue of 
human ability. One of their leaders was unable to comprehend the need for a new 
birth (John 3). Others were violently opposed to the insistence of Jesus that unless 
the Son of God made them free they were in the bondage of sin (John 8). Paul, 
we remind ourselves, was a Pharisee. Until his conversion he imagined that he 
was blameless in terms of the Law’s demands. His theology, as reflected in his 
letters, is not the expression of a point of view gained in the Dispersion but is 
rather the fruit of divine intervention and illumination. 

Montefiore cited Paul’s neglect of repentance as an indication that he was not 
moving in the main current of Judaism. Lake and Cadbury refer to repentance as 
the central teaching of the rabbis. How, then, can we explain the apostle’s neglect 
of this subject? He has only four references to the word (Rom. 2:4; 2 Cor. 7:9-10; 
2 Tim. 2:25). It would be wrong to suppose that such minimal attention to a great 
doctrine is to be explained by failure on Paul’s part to appreciate its importance. 
The very fact that repentance had come to occupy an unwarrantedly large place 
in rabbinic teaching was reason enough to play it down in favor of a greater stress 
on faith, which, properly understood, involves repentance. 

Jewish teaching has changed little over the centuries. Writing on repentance in 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, Kaufman Kohler says, “It is within the power of every 
man to redeem himself from sin by resolutely breaking away from it and turning 
to God.” In his pre-conversion days Paul probably could have endorsed a statement 
like that. But as a Christian he saw that repentance is not in itself the ground of 
salvation, for repentance centers in something done by man to establish better 
relations with God. Properly understood, however, salvation is something that God 
provides for man through an act of redeeming grace, something that calls for faith 
as its response. Repentance has its role to play as the expression of determined 
renunciation of sin, and is therefore a true preparation for the acceptance of the 
Gospel that announces forgiveness of sins. But it is not the ground of salvation 
per se any more than the works of the Law. 

6. The final objection to be considered here to Luke’s statement in Acts 22:3 
is voiced by Morton S. Enslin. He refers to the work of Montefiore and approves 
it in so far as it expresses doubt that Paul ever studied under Gamaliel. Then he 
goes on to say, “There is not the slightest trace, so far as I can see, of any 
technical halakic training, which we are fully justified in assuming would be central 
in the instruction that a teacher like Gamaliel might be expected to have given.”’!* 

Perhaps the first step in evaluating this objection is to gain as clear a conception 
as possible of the distinction between halakhah and haggadah. Halakhah embraces 
the entire legal corpus of Judaism, grounded in the pentateuchal legislation and 
extended by rabbinic pronouncement. It is the legislative basis for the Jewish faith. 
One might say that haggadah covers the remainder of the OT and the use made 
of it. Joseph Gutmann, writing the article on aggadah in the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, gives the following characterization: ‘The aggadah is for the most part an 
amplification of those portions of the Bible which include narrative, history, ethical 
maxims, and the reproofs and consolations of the prophets. Only in so far as it 
seeks to adduce reasons for the mitzvot does the aggadah concern itself with the 
legal portions of the Torah. Nevertheless, there is a constant reciprocity between 
halakhah and aggadah.” Enslin’s contention is that Paul’s handling of the OT 
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is haggadic. He claims that there is nothing in the apostle’s writings which he 
could not have picked up in the synagogue. 

No doubt some writers on Paul have been too ready to label as halakhic what 
is properly haggadic, or by designating something as rabbinic give the impression 
that technical rabbinic training is necessarily evidenced in the matter under dis- 
cussion.!° Paul unquestionably uses the haggadic approach at times, such as his 
reference to angels as participating in the giving of the Law (Gal. 3:19) and the 
allusion to the rock that followed Israel in the wilderness (1 Cor. 10:4). 

Before examining Paul’s letters for evidence of familiarity with halakhah, we 
ought to recognize that if Saul of Tarsus had studied under Gamaliel, had re- 
mained a Jew, and had made some pronouncements as a rabbi which were pre- 
served for later generations, the indications of indebtedness to his training would be 
obvious and overwhelming, whereas the same man, as a Christian and an apostle, 
can be expected only in a greatly diminished degree to reflect his rabbinic back- 
ground. For the most part, the things which naturally engross him are new and 
different, shaped by his Christian orientation. Certain halakhic matters which 
occupied the rabbis could hardly be expected to appear in his writings—such items 
as the observance of the Sabbath, the Jewish festivals, and dietary laws. Such 
things would be irrelevant to the needs of his Gentile converts. 

A Jewish scholar who has made a notable contribution to the study of Paul in 
the light of Judaism is H. J. Schoeps. Although he agrees with Montefiore’s position 
insofar as the unacceptability to the Jew of Paul’s theological position is concerned, 
he grants readily that Paul was aware of the theological discussions of the rabbis 
and the methods they employed. He writes, “Paul must be assessed as a rabbinical 
exegete; for his doctrine of sin and the law, and much else, would be incompre- 
hensible apart from the debates of the Palestinian schools.”!® The outstanding fea- 
ture of Schoeps’ appraisal of Paul is that in spite of sharp disagreement with his 
conclusions he feels he must acknowledge that the apostle’s methods are those of 
the Jewish schools. “But this new tearing aside of polarities, this absolute opposition 
between faith, on the one hand, and the law, on the other, quite contrary to the 
continuous meaning of the Biblical narrative, has always been unintelligible to the 
Jewish thinker. None the less, the categories in which Paul thinks and argues are 
thoroughly rabbinic.”?? 

Schoeps readily acknowledges that Paul uses halakhah in 1 Corinthians 9:9-12. 
In v. 9 the apostle quotes Deuteronomy 25:4, “You shall not muzzle an ox when 
it treads out the grain,” and goes on to insist that if God has such a concern for 
the beast, he surely has it for his servants who are deserving of support. As 
Schoeps observes, Paul is making use here of the hermeneutical principle of argu- 
ment from the lesser to the greater.18 

This principle is one of seven associated with the name of Hillel, the grand- 
father of Gamaliel. Since Gamaliel perpetuated the point of view and teachings 
of Hillel, it is beyond all question that those who studied under him were schooled 
in these exegetical principles. 
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In an important article Joachim Jeremias indicates that five of the seven middoth 
of Hillel are discernible in Paul’s writings.!® He states: 


The second rule of Hillel was the g¢zérah Sawah, the analogical deduction on the 
ground of similar sounding words. Again it is characteristic that Paul not only 
knows the rule but that he applies it in a specially ingenious manner. In Ro 4:1- 
12 we find, indeed, a twofold analogical deduction achieved with the help of the 
word λογίζεσθαι. Next, at Ro 4:3 the Scripture verse Gn 15:6 is cited (ἐλογίσθη 
αὐτῷ εἰς δικαιοσύνην). The conclusion drawn from the word ἐλογίσθη, that God 
awarded righteousness to Abraham not on the ground of (his) merits but out of 
grace (v. 4f.), finds its confirmation from the Scripture through Ps 32:2f., where 
the word λογίζεσθαι Tecurs (μακάριος ἀνὴρ οὗ od μὴ λογίσηται κύριος ἁμαρτίαν) in fact 
as a paraphrase for the forgiveness of sins. Gn 15:6 thus becomes explained on the 
basis of an analogical deduction with the help of Ps 32:2. But now Paul questions 
further whether the blessedness of Ps 32:1f. relates only to the Jews or also to 
the Gentiles (v. 9). Again an analogical deduction achieved with the help of the 
word λογίζεσθαι gives the answer. Now, however—and here the exegetical skill of 
the apostle shows itselfi—on the contrary the λογίζεσθαι in Ps 32:2 is explained 
with the help of the λογίζεσθαι in Gn 15:6. Abraham, so argues Paul, was still 
a Gentile when the reckoning of faith came his way (Ro 4:10-11a). Thus the 
promise that sins would not be reckoned (Ps 32:2) belongs also to the Gentiles 
(Ro 4:11b-12).?° 


Further demonstration of Paul’s rabbinic background is hardly necessary. It 
would be worthwhile, if space permitted, to include a survey of his methodology in 
quoting Scripture. We must be content with referring to the works of Turpie,”’ 
Bonsirven,22 Michel,?* Metzger, and Ellis.2° That the apostle, unlike the rabbis, 
does not always quote the OT text exactly, is basically due, it seems, to the desire 
to correlate the preliminary revelation of the OT with its fulfillment in Christ and 
the Gospel. A good example is Romans 1:17, where his citation of Habakkuk 2:4 
agrees neither with the MT nor with the LXX. To say, “The just shall live by his 
faithfulness,” as in the MT, or even, “The just shall live by my faithfulness,” as in 
the LXX, will not do for Paul, since he is tackling the problem as to how a man 
gets a righteous standing before God—which is more fundamental than living by 
faith or in terms of faithfulness. One must be justified by faith in order to have 
life. The fact that πίστις means both faith and faithfulness facilitates the turn which 
the apostle gives to the Habakkuk passage. 

What, then, should one’s estimate be of Paul as a student of the OT? We do 
not know precisely what Festus had in mind when he referred to Paul’s great 
learning (Acts 26:24). But it is noteworthy that unlike the leaders of the apostles 
(Acts 4:13), and by implication Jesus himself (John 7:15), Paul is never called 
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To conclude, Luke records in Acts 22:3 the testimony of Paul that he studied 
under Gamaliel. We have noted several objections to the statement, and also the 
lack of Conviction that they convey. Negative criticism rarely comes to grips with 
the question: How could Luke make a false statement in a matter that must have 
been well known at Jerusalem one way or the other, when Paul visited the city 
for the last time? If he was wrong, his standing as a historian would be jeopardized, 
as well as something more vital and more precious to him, namely, the credibility 
of his account as a whole. The late dating of Acts, which puts its composition near 
the end of the first century or early in the second, needs to be convincingly dem- 
onstrated, else the suspicion will linger that remoteness on the part of Luke from 
the events themselves is being sought as an ally in the process of discrediting the 
first Christian historian. 


Chapter Seventeen 


ATTITUDES ON SLAVERY AMONG 
THE CHURCH FATHERS 


ARTHUR A. RUPPRECHT 


There has been a tendency in recent years to accord little recognition to the 
efforts of the early Christian Church in behalf of its slave members. No doubt 
influenced by the exaggerated claims of the nineteenth-century abolitionists, such 
as Henri Wallon and Paul Allard, modern scholarship has gone too far in the 
opposite direction. Wallon maintained that Christianity was a mighty force in the 
Roman Empire for the improvement of social conditions. Its condemnation of 
usury closed off the most important source of slave recruitment, which (according 
to him) was debt, and thus brought about a decline in slave numbers, which 
would have resulted in abolition if the Dark Ages had not descended on the Em- 
pire. Allard elaborated on Wallon’s thesis by contending that Christians sold their 
possessions—including their slaves—in fulfillment of the command given in 
Acts 4:32-35.? 

Reactions in modern times to these idealized pictures of Christianity in the 
Roman Empire have tended to be too extreme in the other direction. Adolf 
Harnack’s view that “it is a mistake to suppose that any ‘slave question’ occupied 
the early church” has been reiterated by William Westermann in his definitive 
volume of 1955.3 And, more recently, David Davis borrows the conclusion of 
Westermann that “because no ancient author wrote specifically on slavery, .. . 
it was never a ‘problem’ in antiquity.”* Davis’ 1966 publication is the most recent 
scholarly approach to the subject. He does soften the force of Harnack’s statement 
by the balance of his remarks, but he does not offer a satisfactory defense for his 
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or their position. He notes, for instance, that there can be little doubt that Chris- 
tianity often lightened the burden of the individual slave. But he dismisses this 
aspect of the case too quickly by his remark that “we cannot discuss here the 
complex question of Christianity’s role in ameliorating the condition of European 
slaves.”® One must immediately ask, however, How is it possible to write on the 
problem of slavery in Western culture without dealing in particular with the role 
of Christianity? The evidence for the intervention of the Church and of individuals 
within it is too great and too varied to be dismissed, as does Davis, by two or 
three sentences. We shall see that the early Church from the time of the apostles 
was very much aware of a “problem” which perplexed the Church over and over 
again. True, no one writes a treatise advocating the abolition of slavery. But that 
surely should not be the sole measure of the concern of the Church. 


I 


It is clear from even a casual reading of the NT that the writers of the epistles 
were already aware of some of the problems that had arisen in the Church because 
of the presence of slaves. Paul is forced to write to the churches of both Ephesus and 
Colossae to advise both Christian slaves and masters that they have responsibilities 
to one another. One ought to read the Colossian epistle in the light of the letter 
to Philemon. Whenever the letter to Philemon was sent, whether before or at the 
same time as the Colossian letter, it is obvious that Paul sensed the unrest that would 
exist or had existed because of his handling of the Onesimus matter. Onesimus, 
the slave, was either released from bondage or he was received back without pun- 
ishment, itself an unheard of thing in the ancient world. Either outcome would 
cause Christian slaves to reach the conclusion that the Church advocated physical 
as well as spiritual freedom for them. The Haustafel of Colossians 3 was clearly 
written with this situation in mind. In contrast to the more balanced perspective 
of Ephesians, it is written in response to the attitude of the slaves. 

The injunctions of 1 Timothy 6:1-2 and 1 Peter 2:18-20 make it clear that 
the Church was forced to face up to the problem of the Christian slave of an 
unbelieving and cruel master. The answer given by both Peter and Paul is the 
same. The believing slave ought to remain with his unbelieving master “so that 
the name of God and the teaching may not be defamed,” according to Paul. Peter 
remarks, “To this you have been called, because Christ also suffered for you, 
giving you an example that you should follow in his steps.” It remained for the 
sub-apostolic Church to work out the more complex problem of what to do in 
the case of a master who was completely intolerant and ruthless toward his 
Christian slave. 


II 


From the bits of evidence of the sub-apostolic period, we can draw the conclu- 
sion that slaves were probably numerous in the Church. More significant is the 
hint in the letter of Ignatius to Polycarp that slaves were sometimes freed out of a 
common fund. After giving the usual command to treat slaves with charity, Ignatius 
remarks, “They (the slaves) must not desire to be set free at the expense of the 
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common fund, lest they be found to be slaves of lust” (4:3). In other letters 
Ignatius mentions concern for the downtrodden and exploited of society, such as 
widows, orphans, the imprisoned, and the hungry, but nowhere else does he show 
any great compassion for slaves (cf. Smyrn. 6:2; Phila. 6:3). One is inclined, 
therefore, to conclude that Ignatius is writing about a specific situation that de- 
veloped locally. Like so many others after him, he took the admonition of the 
apostle Paul literally. The slave’s lot was an endurable one. Whether the owner 
was a Christian or not, the slave was to obey as Christ set him an example. What- 
ever the explanation for the reference to the general fund in the Church, we must 
conclude that it was used by the Christians of Smyrna or others under Polycarp’s 
supervision to free slaves. 

One other fact with regard to this period is of considerable interest. In the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp we are told that Polycarp was arrested after two of his 
slaves had been apprehended and tortured. One of them confessed to being a 
Christian, and on the basis of his testimony Polycarp was arrested (M. Polyc. 
6:1-2). It is perhaps pointless to speculate, but it may well be that the two slaves 
in Polycarp’s household were young men who had been rescued from heathen 
owners who were unsympathetic to their espousal of Christianity. However that 
may be, we have in this passage the first reference to slaves owned by a Christian. 

The Christian apologists of the second century are concerned only with clearing 
up misconceptions in the minds of the Romans regarding Christianity and in show- 
ing the superiority of the new faith to the official religion. Statements made with 
regard to slaves center on these two apologetic interests of the Church. 

Justin Martyr confines his remarks about slaves to the second category. It is 
quite remarkable that he advocates the end of certain pagan practices which he 
connects with slavery, but his solution is not to eliminate slavery as an institution. 
He mentions, for instance, the use of slaves for-immoral purposes by a Roman 
matron, a theme that is very frequent in both classical literature and later Christian 
writings. The woman later became a Christian, but was forced to divorce her hus- 
band because he would not abandon the practice she had forsaken as a result of 
her conversion (Apol. 2.2). He also condemns the heathen for child exposure, 
which he says takes men and women into slavery, prostitution, and sodomy (A pol. 
1.27). Here, again, he has touched a subject that frequently distressed the ancients. 
Even though illegal in the empire, it became the subject of considerable legislation 
by the Christian emperors. In the Dialogue with Trypho Justin finds the account 
of the cursing of Canaan, the promise of the inheritance of the land to Shem and 
Japheth, and the marriage of Jacob to the two servant girls of his two wives as 
figures of the fact that both bond and free would someday be one in Christ. He 
does not, however, seem even remotely concerned with the implications of his 
illustrations. He feels no constraint to justify these circumstances to his readers, 
nor does he find in the story of the curse of Canaan an explanation for the servile 
status of men as did the Alexandrians of the next century. 

Athenagoras displays the same lack of awareness. He remarks that “we have 
slaves, some more and some fewer, so that we cannot be without witnesses of 
our deeds. But none of our slaves has ever brought such false accusations (re- 
garding cannibalism)” (Leg. 25.1). For Athenagoras the slave is as naturally 
a part of the household as is a pet dog or the furniture. Aristides, on the other 
hand, indicates that the Christian community is conscious of a distinction. In 
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enumerating the virtues of a Christian, he calls attention to the practice of his 
fellows with regard to slaves. They, he says, “persuade them through love to 
become Christians, and when they have done so, they call them brethren without 
distinction” (Apol. 15, trans. from the Syriac). 

The later apologist Lactantius makes a strong defense of Christianity. He claims 
that Christianity is superior to other religions because of its constructive morality. 
He finds Christians faithful in their family relationships. Nor do they treat abusively 
their fellow men. The heathen, he says, expose unwanted infants who are often 
raised as slaves, and they take delight in such things as killing for sport in the 
arenas (Inst. 6.20). 

In the writings of Lactantius there is a marked similarity in his outlook to that 
of the Stoics. The cardinal doctrine of the Stoics was the absolute equality of men. 
In this same vein, he remarks: 


Some will say, “Are there not among you some poor, and others rich, some 
slaves and others masters? Is there not some difference between individuals?” 
There is none, nor is there any other cause why we bestow upon each other the 
name of brethren except that we believe ourselves to be equal. For since we mea- 
sure all human things not by the body but by the spirit, although the condition 
of the bodies is different, yet we have no slaves, but we both regard and speak of 
them as brothers in spirit, in religion as fellow-slaves. 


Thus in an attempt to systematize Christian doctrine, Lactantius reduces all men to 
equality much as the Stoics did. What one sees is not the real man, nor should the 
measure of a man be made by his external circumstances. He adds, “men are rich 
not because they possess riches, but because they employ them on works of justice, 
and they who seem to be poor, on this account are rich, because they are not in want 
and desire nothing” (Jnst. 5.16; cf. 5.10, 15). 

Lactantius also adopts a second basic tenet of Stoicism, that the world will 
ultimately be judged by fire. He makes frequent appeal to the custom of harsh 
punishment for slaves as a type of the judgment of God. God is angry and will judge 
men, just as the owner is angered by his slave and punishes him (Jnst. 5.18.14-16; 
Ira Dei 5.12; 17.16-19; 18.2, 7, 12). In an extraordinary statement he suggests that 
surviving heathen will be in perpetual slavery in the millennial reign of Christ 
(Mort. Pers. 15). Lactantius’ words are not so much an expression of prejudice 
against slaves as they are insensitive to their plight. He adopts the earlier attitude 
that men are all equal in Christ and therefore brothers, but the compassion is some- 
how strangely missing. His answer to the problem of slavery is unique and one which 
failed to gain acceptance in the Church. It is an accommodation to the most 
humanistic of classical philosophy, but it was doomed from the start not to satisfy 
the hearts of men. 


Ill 


The writings of the leading exponents of Alexandrian Christianity are Wistin- 
guished both by a scarcity of references to slaves and by the wooden attitude they 
project toward them. The views of Clement are to be understood in a context of 
primary concern about purity. Slaves are members of the household who can con- 
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tribute to immorality, inevitably sexual immorality, if one is not careful. Clement’s 
point of view is markedly different from most of the fathers of the Church. He is 
nowhere aware of a slave problem except as it contributes to the undoing of the 
spiritual integrity of one of the saints. Above all else, he wishes to protect himself 
and his readers from the influence of worldliness. The fact that one man is owned 
by another man nowhere concerns him. 

Clement reminds his readers again and again to avoid any contact with slaves that 
might lead to immorality (Paed. 3, 4, 7, 9, 11f). He states that a man is not to 
trouble himself about slaves who can carry him around in a comfortable carriage, 
and ridicules those who surround themselves with bought slaves. He suggests that 
this is a measure of the poverty of their souls. More specific instructions are also 
given. For instance, modest couples do not embrace in front of their domestics. Nor 
are women to be attended at the bath by male slaves, particularly half-naked ones 
as are unbelieving women. And servant girls are to be watched carefully when they 
walk in public with their mistresses. They should not be allowed to walk in a sugges- 
tive fashion, because folk will believe that this is a reflection of the character of 
their mistress. 

Coupled with his concern about the immorality that slaves may introduce into 
the household, Clement reveals a typical prejudice against slaves, which was com- 
mon among the ancients. This appears in a discussion of the adornment of women, 
an almost obsessive topic with him. Women, he says, fear that they are judged by 
the jewelry they wear, rather than by the natural beauty that has its seat in the soul. 
He draws a comparison, somewhat odious to our taste, between the character of 
women and that of slaves. The slave, he says, is discerned not by the fact that he is 
traded in the marketplace, but by his servile disposition. Thus there is in women a 
natural beauty of character just as there is in the slave a certain natural disposition 
to subservience. This is precisely the point of view of the classical tradition. For 
Plato, Aristotle, and most others except the Stoics, men are slaves because they are 
of inferior birth and have a natural disposition to the role of a servant. Earlier 
Christian thought broke with the tradition by its emphasis on the equality of all 
men before God. Later thought in the West was to turn in Clement’s direction 
because of a compelling need for a systematic theology and anthropology. 

Clement remarks further that one ought to refrain from all manners typical of 
slaves while at the dinner table (Paed. 2.1.13). That comment, were it an isolated 
one, would be of little significance. But when combined with some others he makes, 
it shows that Clement harbored a considerable prejudice against slaves. Origen 
speaks in much the same way. He says of Celsus that he acts like “the most servile 
of the enemies of the Word because of his unreasonableness” (Cels. 2.47). Later he 
remarks that the Christian teacher does not merely speak to the most uneducated 
and to slaves and to the most unlearned (6.13). The point here is not whether 
Christians did or did not devote a great deal of their energy to the conversion of 
slaves, but that Origen would categorize slaves as the most unlearned and most 
uneducated. No doubt that was true. But in saying so, he reflects a marked prejudice 
of his own or a sentiment unconsciously accepted from his time. It is in such 
remarks, particularly those of Clement, that the first hints of prejudice against 
slaves appear in Christian literature. It is a subtle change at first, but soon becomes 
the basis for the sharper distinctions that were later made between slave and free. 

Tertullian, surprisingly, echoes the prejudice of Clement. He notes that “our 
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slaves, from their very nature, are strangers and enemies of the truth” (Apol. 
9 [1.137]). He remarks that the persecutors of the Church used them to good ad- 
vantage. They often called upon slaves to testify against their masters because the 
former “frequently peeped through cracks and holes out of curiosity about what 
went on at their masters’ meetings” (Nat. 1.7 [1.317]). He hints, too, that owners 
frequently got angry at their slaves over such trivial things as dirty cups on the 
table or improperly prepared drinks (Res. 16 [2.487]). That harsh punishment was 
fairly common is hinted at in Tertullian and confirmed in the writings of Hippolytus. 
The former observes that the bodies of manumitted slaves of Christians that have 
been subject to whips, shackles, and brands will not suffer the same things in the 
resurrection (Res. 57 [2.544]). We hear from Hippolytus of one Carpophorus, a 
Christian, who put his fugitive slave in the pistrinum, an old punishment for slaves, 
which involved putting them on a treadmill for grinding wheat, until others asked 
him to free the slave. The reason given for the release of the slave can hardly be 
described as dictated by Christian charity. Carpophorus’ fellow believers wanted 
the slave released so that he could return the money he had absconded with (Haer. 
9.12 [7]). Origen, too, hints that slaves were frequently trained by Christians with 
the fear of lashings (Princ. 3.5.8). 

This prejudice and hostility toward slaves was a new thing in the Church. Earlier 
the churches were united in a oneness which rejected any distinctions between 
slaves and free men. Christians indeed had slaves, but one has the feeling that the 
early Church took seriously the injunctions to care for the slave as a brother. The 
paucity of evidence makes it difficult, if not impossible, to determine the reasons 
for the change. One can wonder if Tertullian gives us a clue when he remarks about 
the way slaves were brought forward to give evidence against their masters. Could 
it be that the nearly helpless slave in such circumstances was the cause of the gulf 
which developed between Christians and slaves? Once the wedge had been driven 
between the two by persecutions, it would have been only a short step to find other 
reasons for an alienation between slaves and Christians. It is a sad thing to report 
that the Church, which had originally made great efforts to alleviate the misery of 
slaves of unjust masters and whose members had followed the apostles’ admonitions 
to treat their believing slaves as brothers in Christ, drifted far from its origins into 
distrust, prejudice, and abuse. No doubt the prejudice that originated in the third 
century paved the way for one such as Augustine to take such a detached attitude 
toward the condition of his fellow human beings. 

It was Origen, Clement’s successor as intellectual leader of the Alexandrian 
school, who is responsible for an opinion about the origin of the slavery that has 
haunted the Church for at least seventeen centuries. In a Homily on Genesis 7, he 
states that slavery came into the world through the descendants of Ham: 


Consider how the Hebrews are said to have been reduced to slavery violently, 
to whom liberty was natural . . . but Pharoah reduced the Egyptians to slavery 
easily, and it is not written that he did this violently. For the Egyptians were prone 
to a degenerate life, and easily fell into the servitude of all sorts of vices. Look 
to the origin of this race and you will see that their father, Ham, who mocked 
his father’s nakedness, merited that his son Canaan should be a slave to his 
brethren; so that the condition of slavery should be proof of the wickedness of 
his disposition. 
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Most remarkable is the fact that Origen, ordinarily a careful exegete, did not see 
the obvious fallacy in his argument, much like emotionally involved twentieth- 
century defenders of social inequality. The obvious meaning of the account in 
Genesis is that the succession does not pass to all the sons of Ham, one of whom is 
Egypt (Gen. 10:6), but rather to his youngest son, Canaan. The fulfillment of the 
curse may be nothing more than the future subjugation of the Canaanites to Israel 
following the conquest of the land. 

In one other passage Origen gives an insight into his attitude toward slaves. Again 
it is an Egyptian context. This time the reference is to the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
who is said to have “hardened his heart.” Origen relates the meaning of the phrase 
and the relationship between Pharaoh and God to the relationship of slaves and 
their masters. God is said to have hardened Pharaoh’s heart in much the same way as 


masters who are remarkable for kindness to their slaves are frequently accustomed 
to say to the latter when, despite much patience and indulgence on their part, 
they have become insolent and worthless (solentiores improbioresque). “It is I 
who have made you what you are; I have spoiled you; it is my endurance that 
has made you good for nothing (pessimum): I am to blame for your perverse 
and wicked ways, because I did not have you immediately punished for every 
deliquency according to your deserts (Princ. 3.1.11). 


In both the Greek original and in the Latin text of the same by Rufinus of Aquileia, 
Origen displays a strong bias against slaves. The illustration probably is an appro- 
priate one, but certainly not designed to take account of slaves in the Church. The 
language, particularly in Rufinus’ version quoted above, is unusually strong and 
suggests that he entertained a decided prejudice against slaves, based on his experi- 
ence, or that he was writing in a largely imaginary context. 

The latter seems the more likely alternative for two reasons. Modern historians 
look upon Egypt during the time of the empire as a poor country, which had 
solved its economic plight by serfdom rather than by slavery. Not only in agriculture 
but also in the handicraft shops and in domestic service, slaves were relatively rare. 
The percentage of slaves in the population is put as low as one or two percent in the 
small villages and as high as seven percent in the larger towns.* What is more, 
the type of slavery that one finds in the handicrafts is quite mild. The slave often 
works in his own home and receives the same wages as a free man. He then either 
gives a portion of his wages to his owner, or he is supported in kind by him while 
his owner collects all of his wages. The evidence suggests that slavery was more 
common in Alexandria than elsewhere in Egypt. But, again, free labor was much 
more common and the slavery of the more lenient oriental type.’ Of even greater 
interest 1s the lack of any evidence of a substantial Christian community in Egypt 
during the late second and early third centuries. The lack of evidence is all the 
more striking because of the abundance of material that has come to light from this 
part of the world for this period. Because the number of slaves is very small and the 
evidence does not support the claim that there was a large Christian community in 
Egypt at the time, we must look for another source for the attitude of Origen. 


*See Westermann, Slave Systems, pp. 120f., for the historical and papyrological evidence. 
7Cf. H. I. Bell, “The Evidence for Christianity in Egypt,” HTR, 37 (1944), pp. 185-204. 
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The same may be said of Clement. Why is he so concerned about the employ- 
ment of slaves in luxury capacities, especially since he warns the Church about the 
dire effects of such a practice in the most precise terms? Were the Christians of 
Alexandria rich and did they employ slaves in great numbers, or were they tempted 
to do so? The explanation is probably to be found in the close relationship that the 
church of Alexandria had with the church at Rome. The early history of the church 
at Alexandria is under a Gnostic cloud. It is not until the late second century, 
according to Eusebius, that orthodoxy develops there, and it does so mainly under 
the influence of Rome. This, according to Walter Bauer, explains the respect which 
the church of Alexandria shows toward the Roman church.§ Clement may well be 
writing, on this theory, with the situation at Rome or his imagined picture of the 
Roman church in mind. His admonitions about slaves, in luxury capacities, are 
directed to the church at Rome rather than his own. 

Moreover, the hostile and rigid views of slavery that both Clement and Origen 
entertained may be due to the fact that they never really came in contact with 
them in any numbers. There is certainly in the writings of Clement a touch of 
unreality. It is hard to read them and believe that he actually came in contact with 
slaves or that he knew first-hand of the vices he associates with them. His other- 
worldliness may account for some of his thinking, but not all of it. For he gives no 
evidence of having any feeling whatsoever for the plight of the slave—an extraor- 
dinary perspective in a godly man. At least we could. expect some measure of 
compassion if only for Christian slaves. Furthermore, Clement’s concern about 
slave attendants at the baths, and about the suggestive demeanor of female at- 
tendants, sounds a great deal more like Rome than Egypt, and can be paralleled 
there in numerous bits of evidence. 


IV 


The evidence supplied by the Apostolic Tradition, now assigned to Hippolytus, 
is difficult to assess because it was written by the leader of a schismatic group in the 
heat of controversy. It does, however, supply some important information about 
the attitude toward slaves in the second-century Church.® 

One passage in the section on the laity suggests that the Church had come to 
grips with the problem of a believing slave of an unbelieving master. In speaking of 
new converts, it is said that an inquiry should be made about the individual’s social 
status. If he was a slave of a believing master, the latter should be asked to bear 
witness in his behalf. If his master did not give a good witness for him, he was to be 
rejected. “If his master be a heathen, let him be taught to please his master that 
there be no scandal” (16.3f.). 

Observations are also made about slave marriages. The origin of the controversy 
in the church at Rome at this time centered on the opinions of Callistus and 
Hippolytus. Callistus was a Christian slave born in the house of Carpophorus, a 
wealthy freedman of Marcus Aurelius. Callistus had a difficult time in his earlier 


δ Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, trans. by members of the Phil- 
adelphia Seminar on Christian Origins, ed. R. A. Kraft and G. Krodel (Philadelphia: 1971), 
pp. 44ff. 

°For the date of Hippolytus and the assignment of the Apostolic Tradition to him, see G. 
Dix, The Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus (London: 1937). 
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years. A business disaster with his master’s funds brought him severe punishment. 
He tried to recover the losses with the help of Jewish investors, but soon was 
accused by them of being a Christian. His owner, unwilling to lose a slave, denied 
that Callistus was a Christian, but the latter evidently confessed and was condemned 
to the mines in Sardinia. He was later released by the emperor Commodus on the 
intervention of one of the royal concubines, the Christian Marcia. Pensioned off as a 
confessor by Victor, the bishop of Rome, he retired to regain his health. Soon after 
the death of Victor, he came back into prominence as archdeacon of the church 
under Zephrinus. His views on penance and on slave marriages brought him into 
conflict with Hippolytus. 

Callistus was charged with allowing irregular unions between free women and 
male slaves. Under Roman law, slave marriages were classified as contubernium 
(cohabitation or concubinage), and as such could be terminated at the owner’s will. 
Augustus had earlier allowed the marriage of free males and their slave women if 
the latter were first manumitted. This was clearly a legal recognition of what was 
already common at Rome. The Church, unable to prevent a master from exercising 
his legal right, had recognized a slave girl’s concubinage as Christian marriage, if 
she attended to her children and was faithful to her master/husband. Callistus, at 
least as Hippolytus tells us, “allowed women if they were unmarried and in the 
prime of life and desired someone unworthy of their station .. . to take any bed- 
fellow they pleased, slave or freedman, and reckon the rascal in the place of a 
husband, though not legally married to him” (Haer. 9.12.24). Hippolytus also 
states the reason for the situation that developed in the Roman church. Callistus, he 
says, allowed the marriages of free women and slaves because Christian women of 
free status far outnumbered the young men of similar class in the church (Haer. 
9.12).1° 

Callistus had thus afforded the union of free women and slaves a recognition that 
the law did not tolerate. For Hippolytus such unions were adulterous. In this he 
reflects the typical class consciousness and contempt of the Romans of his time. But 
in terms of the law, Callistus’ opinion was fraught with danger. The problem had 
been the subject of considerable legislation already and was to be the cause of more 
later on. In A.D. 52 the senate had decreed that a woman who was a Roman citizen 
couid live with a slave of another, if the owner consented. The woman remained 
free but any children of the union were to become the property of the slave owner. 
Hadrian, induced by the injustice of the ordinance, decreed that the child should 
follow the status of the mother (Gaius, Inst. 1.84). Hadrian’s reform must have 
been shortlived, however, for Tacitus tells us that by later law the woman in such a 
marriage would lose her freedom and her property, if the owner of her consort did 
not know of their cohabitation (Ann. 12.53; cf. Just. Inst. 3.12.1). Constantine 
markedly changed the penalties for such unions. The woman was to be put to death 
and the slave burned alive (Just. Cod. 9.11). It was not until the repeal of the Sena- 


*Tertullian re-echoes this situation in North Africa: “A rich young man in the house of 
God is difficult to find” (ad Uxorem 2.8).” That he is talking about this type of situation 
is clear from his derogatory reference to Gentile women who marry freedmen or slaves. He 
adds, finally: “To a Christian believer it is irksome to wed a believer inferior to her in 
estate but for different reasons than any of us might imagine. The poor man will be rich 
spiritually as she is rich materially. Her spiritual poverty will be matched by her husband’s 
material poverty.” An unfair match for both! 
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tus Consultum Claudianum by the emperor Justinian that such unions were finally 
legalized. Two interesting reasons are given in the legal code for Justinian’s decision, 
neither of which was particularly Christian in motivation. The first was the emperor’s 
devotion to the idea that all his subjects should be free. The second was to avoid 
scandal for relatives of the women concerned (Just. Cod. 7.24). 

One other comment of Hippolytus with regard to “mixed” marriages in the 
Church of the late second century is most significant. He speaks of them as “adultery 
and murder in one stroke,” which seems to be an inference that Christians so 
involved resorted to abortions either to hide their guilt before the law or to avoid 
bringing into the world children who would be slaves. Whatever the reason, this 
comment suggests that the social situation in the Church was a difficult one indeed. 
The Church in both Rome and North Africa was composed largely of slave men 
and free women. The Church considered both to be equal, but the law interpreted 
their status in exactly the opposite way. We should not discount the possibility that 
Hippolytus was taking the opposite view of church leadership in order to gain a 
following and ultimately power, but we cannot avoid the conclusion that his point 
of view arose out of a near crisis and that he had a large following in the Church. 


V 


The Apostolic Constitutions give us considerable information with regard to 
slaves, but the material is difficult to interpret. They are a collection of materials 
from earlier periods. Hence their chief liability for our purpose is that one cannot 
say for certain when the various sections are to be dated. In fact, the most useful 
information in them appears in a section which cannot be dated at all, other than 
the date of the collection itself, which comes from the latter half of the fourth 
century. Other sections are much earlier than the date of the collection, and the 
canons of book VII.28-46 that are of most importance with regard to slavery, may 
have originated with them. 

We are given what amounts to a work calendar in the canons of book eight. 
Section 33 specifies that slaves should work only five days and rest on Saturday and 
Sunday. They were also to rest from their work during holy week and the week 
following in commemoration of the passion and resurrection of our Lord. They 
were to be free on Ascension Sunday, Pentecost, Christmas, Epiphany, the days 
of the Apostles, and the days of the Holy Martyrs. This regulation, if it was ever 
observed, would make the slave of a Christian owner of the fourth century the envy 
of even the working man of the twentieth century, particularly if Christian owners 
took seriously the injunction of the NT that they should treat their slaves as equals. 
One finds it difficult not to be suspicious of the work calendar just as one is of most 
of the legal codes of antiquity. For what the law codes demand may be something 
quite remote from reality—a witness more of what someone thought the treatment 
of slaves should be rather than a witness of what was actually done. Certainly in 
the Eastern church of the fourth century there are numerous indications from the 
preachers and writers that there was a dichotomy between practice and theory. John 
Chrysostom, for one, bemoans the fact that members of his congregation were too 
little concerned about the welfare of their slaves, and too much concerned about 
their own physical well-being. 
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Like all of his theological writings, Augustine’s views on slavery have a certain 
biblical precision and thoroughgoing logic about them. He takes the biblical data 
quite literally and develops a system based on Aristotelian logic—more particularly, 
with regard to slavery, an Aristotelian anthropology. The result was something quite 
different than what the twentieth century looks for. It has also been subject to a 
certain amount of misuse in the centuries between his time and our own. 

Plato and Aristotle assumed the natural inferiority of one person to another. 
The one destined to be a slave was suited for manual labor, but, more important, 
he was mentally and morally unable to govern himself. They did not speculate 
further about the inferiority of some to others. They simply assumed that it was 
an accident of nature. They did not eliminate the possibility that a philosopher-king 
could be born to parents of servile origins, but, generally speaking, they anticipated 
that superior people would reproduce themselves. 

Augustine avoided some of the harsher observations of the Greek philosophers, 
but he did assume that some men were inferior to others. Consequently, it is only 
proper that the wise and morally fit should oversee those who are suited only for 
dependent status. He finds in the early records of Genesis an indication that in the 
beginning all men were equal. God made man the master of the animals, the fields, 
the sea, and the sky. Until the intrusion of sin, man did not dominate his fellow 
man."' Thus Augustine finds a biblical counterpart to the distinction made by 
Roman lawyers that slavery is not recognized in natural law (ius naturale) but that 
it is allowed by the law of nations (ius gentium). Christian writers were the first to 
assign it to anything but an accident of nature. For Augustine the subservience of 
man to man came into the world with the sin of Cain: Servum autem, hominem 
homini, vel iniquitas vel adversitas facit: iniquitas quidem, sicut dictum est, 
Maledictus Chanaan, erit servus fratibus suis (Quaest. in Hepta. 9.25). 

Augustine borrows an erroneous bit of etymology popular among the classical 
Romans to explain the origin of slavery, and to a certain extent to justify its 
existence. The slave (servus) was a prisoner of war who had been preserved 
(servare) by his captors, rather than put to death, which was the usual custom 
among the early Greeks and Romans. Likewise, he derives the frequently used 
synonym for servus—mancipium—from the same type of circumstance. He is a 
slave who has been manu captus, “captured by force.” 

In a long discourse on human society in Book 19 of the City of God, Augustine 
develops his ideas about biblical subordination. Here, again, his debt to classical 
writers is very much in evidence. The introduction of sin into human experience had 
a profound effect on the relations of men to one another. Slavery is only part of the 
punishment. Men have now lost their primeval bliss and are bound by a host of 
subordinating relationships. The only hope of happiness in this life is to be found 
in the tranquility of order. This, he says, can be achieved only if there is first of all 
a harmony between the body and the soul. This is to be followed by a harmony 
in the ascendent and descendent roles among men. The ideas he expresses sound 
remarkably like the “harmony of the orders,” which Cicero prescribed as the cure 
for the social, economic, and political ills of Republican Rome—except that Augus- 


δες est sine ulla dubitatione justa servitus et justa dominatio, cum pecora homini serv- 
iunt et homo pecoribus dominatur (Quaest. in Hepta. 1. 53). 
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tine has applied the idea to interpersonal relationships, a distinct improvement on 
Cicero’s rigid class stratification. 

For Augustine, there are subservient roles throughout life.12 The wife and 
children are to be subservient to the husband. The slave is to be subservient to his 
master or masters, and the master is to be subservient to the state. The basis for 
the analogy is the obedience to Christ. Men are to be subject to Christ just as Christ 
is to the Father (Conf. 9.8f.). For this reason, Augustine praises his mother’s 
obedience to his father and, more particularly, the obedience of the slave woman 
who helped to bring up both his mother and himself. One gets the impression from 
Augustine that no one achieved greater things in life than this humble woman who 
brought his mother to the Christian faith and who played no small part in the life 
of Augustine himself. 

Augustine expresses a type of paternalism toward slaves that we find nauseating 
today. The owner has a responsibility to see that his slave is ruled and educated in 
an upright manner, for the slave is not in fact a horse or money (Comm. on Serm. 
on the Mount 1.19[59]). Sin has determined that there are those who are “born to 
rule” and those “born to be ruled.” In a disturbing passage to this effect, he says, 


Haec igitur in dominationibus et servitutibus clara justitia est ut qui excellunt 
ratione, excellant dominatione: quod cum in hoc saeculo per iniquitatem hominum 
perturbatur, vel per naturarum carnalium diversitatem, ferunt justi temporalem 
perversitatem, in fine habituri ordinatissimam et sempiternam felicitatem (Quaest. 
in Hepta. 1,153). 


Moreover, he adds, masters ought to feel their position of authority a greater 
burden than do servants their service (Civ. Dei 19.16). Further, in what is probably 
the most offensive observation that Augustine could have made, he remarks that 
the lowly position of the slave does as much good for the slave as the proud position 
of his master does harm to the wealthy one (19.15). Therefore the slave must accept 
his place in life, for a number of reasons. It is, first of all, the new order of fallen 
humanity. The slave also has much to gain in the way of Christian character by 
his station in life. And, finally, it would be wrong for Christian slaves to lobby for 
their freedom because by doing so they would blaspheme the name of God. 

The explanation for Augustine’s lack of interest in the social ills of slavery must 
be found in his otherworldly views. Christian man is but a pilgrim passing through 
a short testing before eternity. God has imposed on him a role of authority or of 
subservience. In either case, he can triumph if he learns to accept that role as part 
of a divinely ordered plan. He has become a master because he is one who can 
perform services to the rest of mankind, such as the Christian education and moral 
persuasion of men of inferior status. He has become a slave to learn humility. The 
slave who has learned his lessons well and has become truly free by service and 
dedication to God and to his fellowmen receives the greatest praise. There is the 
implication in what Augustine says that God has really been kinder to the slave— 


“Calvin borrowed Augustine’s analogies and used them to justify slavery. It is difficult 
to estimate how much harm this point of view did in the slave trade during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Regarding the analogies, see R. S. Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of the 
Christian Life (Edinburgh: 1959), pp. 157f. 
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because it is so much easier for him to become a man of God than it is for the 
wealthy slave owner, or, for that matter, any person in authority. 

Sad to say, Augustine’s shrill tone has echoed and re-echoed through the ages. 
It is easy to conclude, and probably correctly, that his otherworldliness was in 
considerable measure responsible for the intellectual outlook of the Middle Ages. 
His ideas about a harmony of the orders and the subservience of inferior men within 
it were a logical accommodation to the Christian society of his time. Christian 
philosophers like Augustine had simply developed a theology that reinforced the 
narrow thinking of the Christian emperors and Church before them. Tying men to 
their professions or to the land or to the person of another meant nothing, since this 
life was only a short transition to the life to come. There is no thought that Christi- 
anity has set men free socially, economically or politically. The only freedom to be 
enjoyed was a release from the tyranny of sin, particularly in the hereafter. 

The timing of Augustine’s views is one of the great tragedies of history. At the 
crucial moment when slavery was disappearing and the decline in population had 
made it possible for men to own and work their own land productively, the Christian 
Church turned away from social and economic reform. The Church’s solutions, in 
considerable measure dependent on Augustine, were based on an erroneous biblical 
literalism. Paul’s words, written in an entirely different age and situation, were to be 
slavishly applied to an era of opportunity. Augustine, like others, could not see that 
Paul was not in a position to advocate social freedom in this life, but that they, now 
the subjects of Christian emperors, could do so. 

The failure of the fifth-century church to bring to men the freedom the Gospel 
offered them was to have consequences for nearly 1,500 years. Calvin adopted 
Augustine’s analogy without any change. According to him, the purpose of God in 
creation was that men should be subject to one another. Thus the wife is subject 
to her husband, the children to their father, and the slave to his master. The relation- 
ship of slave to master, in fact the very institution of slavery, came about as a 
result of the fall. As such it is a perversion of the original order of submission 
which God intended for man in creation. Calvin’s Augustinian views about subjec- 
tion and the condition of men were to fall on fertile ground in the seventeenth to 
nineteenth centuries. Then the necessary social and economic conditions for the 
development of a slave system existed in the new world. The earliest settlers of 
the new continents were the Portuguese and the Spanish, who had continued slavery 
from Roman times as a consequence of the long struggle with the Moors throughout 
the Middle Ages. They introduced negro slaves into the West Indies and the semi- 
tropical regions of the Americas. In the process they proved that the New World 
could be developed quickly and profitably by such a system. The Calvinists of 
Northern Europe soon saw their opportunity to develop North America in much 
the same way. Encouraged by the views of Augustine and Calvin on the condition 
of men and its causes and by the Roman law of slavery which they adopted almost 
entirely, they proceeded to send slaves in great numbers and at great profit both to 
the traders of Holland and Britain and to the owners in the new world. One can 
only speculate what the result would have been if the greed of the Dutch and 
English traders had been sharply rebuked by the more balanced positions of the 
earlier Christian writers on the subject. No doubt the history of North America 
even to the present day would have been radically different. 

We should note carefully Augustine’s place in the history of thought regarding 
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slavery. The earlier church fathers, without any thoroughgoing unanimity, had 
reached the general conclusion that slavery did not matter. It was better for a 
Christian not to have slaves. It was also better if a man were not a slave. But slave 
and free, rich and poor, were not contradictory categories. Like the late Stoa, the 
fathers concluded that man’s status in this life did not matter. What really counted 
was the condition of his soul. The earlier fathers had not concerned themselves with 
the cause of slavery in terms of the purposes of God. They troubled themselves 
instead about the plight of the slave who belonged to an unbelieving master. For 
some of them, it was the duty of the church to purchase the freedom of a Christian 
slave who suffered abuse because of his faith. A believing owner, however, was 
expected to treat his slave as a brother. If, then, we were to try to describe in one 
word the attitude of the fathers before Augustine to slavery, that word would have 
to be “inconsistent.” Paul and the Stoics taught that a slave could truly be a free 
man and that the free man who was a slave to his passions was in the deepest 
bondage. The fathers accepted this and the practical admonitions of the apostle, 
adding only some of their own exhortations appropriate to the immediate situations. 
They never attempted, however, to bridge the gulf between the practical realities 
and a Christian view of anthropology. 

It was Augustine who set about to bridge such a gulf by reaching back to the 
theories of Plato and Aristotle. They had taught that men were slaves because they 
were born with servile natures, just as men of higher capacities were born to lead 
and rule. By accident of birth, some were barbarians and born to slavery. But 
they made no attempt to relieve the contradiction inherent in the maxims that by 
the law of nations some men were enslaved but by natural law all men were free. A 
slave could be both a possession and a person, a tool and a soul at the same time. 
It was Augustine who, building on Greek philosophy, found an ultimate cause of 
slavery in Christian theology. Men were slaves because of the fall. They could not 
escape their destiny. Nor did it really matter, because man’s lot in this life was 
merely a preparation for the life to come. And the slave’s lot was, in fact, a better 
and easier one than that of his owner, because he more easily learned humility and 
obedience, virtues that were esteemed by God. Much of what Augustine taught had 
been intimated before by different fathers, but it was he who developed the system 
with a shrill finality that was to have dire results centuries later. 


VII 


John Chrysostom, one of the foremost men of the “Antiochian school” in the late 
fourth century and patriarch at Constantinople, shows the same concern for slaves 
as that expressed in the Apostolic Constitutions. In fact, he makes more reference 
to slaves than any of the other church fathers. His attitude toward them has, 
however, been misread by some contemporary scholars. Max Laistner, the Cam- 
bridge historian, speaks of John’s uneasiness with the subject. He explains it as due 
to the swiftness of his mental processes, to the number and rapidity of his digres- 
sions, and to his urgent need for immediacy of expression of any idea.’* And 
Westermann concurs.'* A careful reading of Chrysostom, however, has led this 


43M. L. W. Laistner, Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Empire (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: 1951), p. 76. 
*Westermann, Slave Systems, p. 157. 
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writer to a very different conclusion. Chrysostom gives every evidence of opposing 
the institution. In a more practical vein he rebukes his congregation and men in 
general for mistreating their slaves, and encourages his flock, if they must have 
slaves, to have but a few and to make it a point to evangelize those they have. 

One of the most remarkable statements of the church fathers is to be found in 
Chrysostom’s Homily 40 on I Corinthians 10: 


It (slavery) is the penalty of sin and the punishment of disobedience. But 
when Christ came he annuled even this, for in Christ Jesus there is no slave nor 
free. Therefore, it is not necessary to have a slave, but if it should be necessary, 
then one only or at most a second . . . buy them and after you have taught them 
some skill by which they may maintain themselves, set them free. I know I am 
annoying my hearers, but what can I do? For this purpose I am appointed and 
I will not cease speaking so. 


Noteworthy is the fact that, although he (like many other fathers of the church) ties 
slavery to man’s fall, he breaks away from the rest in that he sees the work of 
Christ as freeing slaves in this life as well as the next. The others are content to 
consider men spiritually equal if they were redeemed, even though one may be in 
bondage in this life. Chrysostom’s thinking is refreshing when contrasted with the 
otherworldly expressions of the earlier fathers, and the harsh consistency of Augus- 
tine and his followers in the West. John attributes slavery to the fall;!* in fact, he 
frequently draws the parallel between sin/salvation and slavery/emancipation as if 
the latter taught a spiritual truth—upon whose authority he does not say. But he 
stands alone in not seeing this as justification for binding men during this life. 

This is an altogether remarkable comment in other ways as well. It is one of a very 
few in which specific advice is given to a church congregation on the subject. All 
too often the fathers are content with lofty theological concepts and fail to focus 
their attention on practical considerations. John, as one might expect of the 
preacher, applies himself to the specific situation. He sees an opportunity to reach 
such unfortunates and help them on their way to a better life, if Christians buy 
them, evangelize them, train them, and establish them in a useful profession. From 
our point of view, this may not seem like quite enough. But it certainly was a great 
advance on the classical attitude, and even on the Christian attitude in succeeding 
centuries. We might observe, in particular, that the fiery abolitionists of the North 
in the United States during the nineteenth century failed dismally in exactly this 
way. They achieved their goal, which was emancipation of the slaves, but they 
completely failed to make any provision for their assimilation into American 
economic and social life. To his eternal credit, the great preacher of the Eastern 
church saw that slavery was the result of the greed of men, not the punishment of 
God. He sought to introduce an intermediate remedy which could have had 
enormous success if his hearers had followed his suggestion. 

Chrysostom’s humane attitude in regard to the plight of slaves probably had 
other roots than simply the compassion of a man in fellowship with God. His years 
in the interior of the Eastern part of the empire would have brought him much 
closer to people who fell into slavery than would be true of the leaders of the 
Western church, for the source of slaves in the later Roman Empire had shifted 
from the conquests of Gaul, Germany, Spain, North Africa, and the Near East to a 


“For references, see E. J. Jonkers, Mnemosyne, 3rd. series, I, p. 249. 
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much smaller traffic that centered in the interior of Asia Minor and the region 
around the Black Sea.1*® Men, women, and children were still sold into slavery to 
satisfy debts, and in the remotest regions kidnapping was still practiced. Chrysostom 
could not have remained oblivious to the traffic in the interior of Asia Minor and 
the trading in Constantinople, since the city was astride the trade routes to the 
region. As a result, he would have been much more aware of the dislocations and 
misery that accompanied enslavement. And it is not surprising that a man of 
sensitive Christian conscience would seek to alleviate the suffering. 

Finally, we should note the observation of the great preacher that members of his 
congregation will be annoyed by his suggestion that they either renounce slavery or, 
at most, possess only one or two slaves from motives other than economic gain. 
Here we observe, as elsewhere in the works of Chrysostom and in the writings of 
the Fathers in general, that the practical advice and lofty theology of the leaders 
of the Church may not represent the actual practice of a majority of the people. One 
cannot repeat too often that this is a basic problem in dealing with ancient sources. 
We simply do not have a sufficient sample of evidence on which to base any certain 
conclusions about the percentages of people who owned slaves, nor do we know 
how many slaves they possessed on the average. What we do know is that there 
were slave owners in many of the churches of the later empire, and that Chrysostom 
represents a refreshing break with the past. He is not content to tell slaves and 
masters that their relationship does not really matter. Nor does he content himself 
with a plea that masters treat their slaves kindly. For this we must give him very 
high marks as a humanitarian. 

He advocates slavery on a small scale as a means of evangelism; that is, the 
Christian is advised to buy one or two slaves, train them in a useful skill, see to their 
spiritual instruction, and then free them. But it is obvious from all that he says 
elsewhere that his parishioners were doing something radically different. Similarly, 
a passage in the Apostolic Constitutions, which was derived from the Didascalia, a 
work of the mid-third century, decries those who abuse slaves by beatings and hard 
service. The bishop is advised to avoid such persons (4.6). 

We know from other sources that slave marriages were a source of some concern 
among the churches of the early Christian centuries. Therefore, it is not surprising 
to find a regulation regarding such unions in the Apostolic Constitutions. Evidently 
owners were expected to provide wives for their slaves, if they asked for them, for 
a canon stipulates that an owner was to be dismissed from the church if his slave 
committed fornication after he had asked for and been refused a wife. If the slave, 
however, committed fornication without having first asked for a wife, he was to be 
dismissed rather than his owner (8.32). 

The collection also witnesses to a fund in the church for the “redemption of the 
saints, the deliverance of slaves, of captives, and of prisoners, of those that have 
been abused and of those that have been condemned by tyrants to single combat and 
death on account of the name of Christ” (4.9). The “deliverance of slaves” 
mentioned in this notation refers without doubt to the slaves of unbelievers, for 
Christian slaves of Christian owners were under biblically derived regulations: 


“Cf, M. I. Finley, “The Black Sea and the Slave Trade in Antiquity,” Kiio, 40 (1962), p. 
59. He shows that most slaves with Greek names—probably three-fourths or more of the 
slaves in Italy—came from the lower Danube, the area north and east of the Black Sea, and 
the remote regions of Asia Minor. 
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“Let the master love his slave although he be his superior. Let him consider wherein 
they are equal, even as he is a man” (4.12). Church money was to be used for the 
release of believing slaves who were in the hands of cruel unbelievers. The Christian 
slave of a believer was adjudged to be in a tolerable situation, a reasonable conclu- 
sion when one considers the plight of the unskilled and semi-skilled freeborn of 
antiquity. 


Vill 


In summary, the reaction of the Church to slavery as revealed in the Fathers is 
neither a call for abolition, as we might hope, nor a callous disregard for slaves. In 
too considerable a measure, in fact, cultural conditioning seems to influence the 
views of some. The so-called Apostolic Fathers of the sub-apostolic period are 
primarily concerned about the plight of slaves of unbelieving masters. The early 
apologists are content to suggest that Christians are ideal Roman citizens because, 
among other considerations, they treat their slaves better than do others. The 
Alexandrians introduced a prejudice against slaves which is most lamentable and 
runs counter to the biblical perspective. As is usually the case, prejudice and un- 
sound reason become partners in abuse. Augustine passes off slavery as the 
punishment for sin. The slave is the lowest component in the divine order. He was 
born to a servile condition. John Chrysostom, however, clearly perceived the plight 
of slaves, and he supported the only viable remedy for their condition that could 
have found acceptance in the Roman Empire of his time. The truth of the matter, 
therefore, lies somewhere between the romantic illusions of Wallon and Allard and 
the unsupported extreme indictments by Westermann and Davis. 


IV 
PAUL AND THE EPISTLES 


Chapter Eighteen 


ANCIENT AMANUENSES AND 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


RICHARD N. LONGENECKER 


The closing years of the nineteenth century witnessed a major advance in the 
scientific study of the NT: the discovery and initial publication of a great number 
of nonliterary Greek papyri dating principally from the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods of Egyptian history. A few isolated papyrological collections had earlier 
almost by accident come to light (e.g., at Herculaneum in 1752; in the Gizeh area 
of the Egyptian Fayum in 1778; at the Serapeum of Memphis in 1820; at Arsinoé 
in the Fayum in 1877; and at such other locations as Hermopolis, Heracleopolis, 
and Panopolis during the succeeding few years), but these were either literary in 
nature, Byzantine in date, or very poorly preserved. In the winter of 1889-90, 
however, W. H. Flinders Petrie inaugurated a new epoch in papyrological research, 
for in his excavation at Gurob he systematically extracted from Ptolemaic mummy- 
cases a large number of papyrus materials and sent them on to England to be 
deciphered and edited by John P. Mahaffy. During the decade that followed, the 
British carried on explorations at many places in the Fayum, most notably that of 
Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur 5. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus during 1896-97 and 
onward; the Germans dug on the island of Elephantine in Upper Egypt, at 
Heracleopolis, and elsewhere; the French in the Fayum, at Tanis in the Delta, and 
at Aproditopolis; the Italians and Americans at several locations in the Fayum; 
and the native population turned up a number of significant papyrus materials from 
a number of sites throughout Egypt, most notably the archives of Zenon from the 
third century B.c. Rubbish heaps outside former towns and villages, ruins of homes 
and other buildings, private graves, mummified crocodiles stuffed with or wrapped 
in old papyrus sheets, and mummy-cases formed by pressing discarded papyri into 
a sort of thick cardboard were systematically investigated, and great quantities of 
papyrological material were sent off to the various museums, libraries, and institu- 
tions of the excavators involved for storage, deciphering, editing, and study. The first 
efforts at publication of the newly found papyri followed close on the heels of 
discovery, with Frederic G. Kenyon publishing the first volume of Greek Papyri in 
the British Museum in 1893, the famous German series Agyptische Urkunden aus 
den Koniglichen [now Staatlichen] Museen zu Berlin: Griechlische Urkunden begun 
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in 1895, and Grenfell and Hunt issuing the first volume of The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
in 1898, the same year that Kenyon published volume two of Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum. 

Much has transpired, of course, since the 1890s in papyrological publication and 
research, but this was the decade of discovery with regard to the nonliterary Greek 
papyri. Because of the condition of the materials themselves (i.e., sheets stuck 
together and many fragments) and because of their wide dissemination among the 
various excavators’ sponsoring institutions, it is almost impossible to speak of a 
total number of Greek papyri now available for study. It was estimated before 
World War II that there must be at least 40,000 to 60,000 papyrus texts of various 
types extant in the various collections, with the majority of these as yet to be 
published.1 But what has been deciphered, edited, and published of the nonliterary 
Greek materials has thrown extremely welcome light on the language of the NT, the 
social conditions of the times, and the form of the NT epistolary portions. 

It is not my purpose here to take up any matters of NT grammar or lexicography 
which have in many cases been so eloquently elucidated by the papyri, nor to speak 
of any legal or social situations that have been clarified by these nonliterary texts. All 
of this is vitally important, and interpreters of the NT must give constant attention 
to what has been found and is coming to the fore in these regards. But these are 
matters of vast dimension, and often concern ground already well trodden. My 
interest is only with one feature in the form of the NT epistles, and particularly the 
Pauline epistles, that has been highlighted by the nonliterary Greek papyri—a 
feature early appreciated by the pioneers in the study of the nonliterary Greek 
papyri, but which today has seemingly been forgotten by a number of literary 
critics, exegetes, and theologians: the frequent, if not common, presence of amanu- 
enses or secretaries in letter writing during the Hellenistic age (from Alexander the 
Great through the Byzantine period), which fact must inevitably have some bearing 
on NT criticism and theology. 


THE USE OF AN AMANUENSIS IN ANCIENT LETTER WRITING 


Greek papyri, unlike the Greek vellum texts, are not classified according to style 
of writing—i.e., an earlier uncial grouping and a later minuscule category, or a 
cursive hand reserved for the minuscules—for both uncial and minuscule papyri 
appear throughout the Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine periods, and even the 
uncials often appear in a cursive hand. Rather, Greek papyri are classified as to 
whether they are literary or nonliterary in content, with stylistic considerations 
subservient to (though, broadly speaking, consistent with) such determinations: 
the former as to content being of more literary quality—whether a tractate, a drama, 
or a story—with a distinctly polished and professional script and without any details 
of destination or date; the latter as to content of the nature either of a business 
document, such as a contract, a will, a lease, a receipt, or of a personal letter from 
one party to another, with a less professional handwriting (sometimes even crudely 
written) and with details of destination and date often spelled out quite exactly. 
Whereas the literary papyri are of great significance for classicists generally, it is 


ΓΕ. M. David and B. A. Van Groningen, Papyrological Primer, 4th ed. (Leiden: 1965), 
p. 5. 
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the nonliterery papyri that have proven to be most helpful in the study of the NT, 
that make up the great bulk of the extant Greek papyrus materials, and with whose 
form we are here principally concerned. 

As pointed out by such early papyrologists as Frederic Kenyon, Adolf Deissmann, 
George Milligan, and others,? business documents (contracts, wills, leases, loans, 
receipts, etc.) recovered from the Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine periods often 
contain multiple attestations written in two, three, four, and even five different 
hands. Likewise, many extant personal letters from these periods are written in two 
hands, a more practiced hand for the body of the letter and a cruder hand for the 
closing subscription, or they indicate in some other manner that they were written 
on behalf of another by an amanuensis. The evidence is abundant, and it may seem 
redundant to repeat it. Nevertheless, some recitation of the data is pertinent here, 
particularly with regard to letters that approximate in date the NT materials or that 
have not always been cited in this regard.’ 

P. Lond. 897 in the British Museum is an excellent example of a private letter 
written by an amanuensis and attested to by its sender in a concluding subscription. 
It is especially important for our purposes since it can be dated quite exactly to 
March 29, a.p. 84 (“the third of Pharmouthi in the third year of the emperor 
Domitianus Augustus Germanicus”). Originally the letter was written in two 
columns on the recto and a short column of nine lines on the verso of the papyrus 
sheet. But its first column has been almost entirely lost, leaving us with only 
twenty-four lines intact on column two on the recto and nine lines intact behind 
column two on the verso—thirty-three complete lines in all, with the postulation 
that if column one also contained twenty-four lines the letter originally totalled 
fifty-seven lines. From what can be inferred from the remains of column one on the 
recto, the writer lived at Alexandria and had met with very injurious treatment 
on his last visit.4 In column two and the first four lines of the single column on 
the verso, he “declares that he will not come unless his correspondant sends for 
him, and can guarantee him against a repetition of the injury; and he repeatedly 
asks him to let him know the truth on this point. He assures his correspondant of 
the friendship he bears him, and concludes by saying that he knows the other’s care 
for his interests.”® These twenty-eight lines of column two on the recto and the top 
portion of the column on the verso are written in a rather square cursive hand 


°*Cf., e.g., F. G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (Lon- 
don: 1901); A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, trans. L. R. M. Strachan (London: 
1909); G. Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri (Cambridge: 1910); idem, The New 
Testament Documents, Their Origin and Early History (London: 1913). 

‘While appreciative of the fact that it is not always possible to distinguish between business 
documents and personal letters, since such items as receipts, loans, and reports sometimes 
appear as letters, I am nevertheless endeavoring in what follows to restrict myself as much 
as possible to personal letters extant in the Greek papyrus materials. For good examples of 
Greek business documents wherein a multiplicity of scripts appears in the subscriptions, see 
P. Oxy. 265 (a.p. 81-95), P. Oxy. 499 (ap. 121), P. Oxy. 513 (AD. 184), P. Oxy. 725 
(probably a.p. 183), and P. Fay. 307 (a.p. 132) in the collection of Victoria University, 
Toronto; P. Fay. 31 (c. A.D. 129) in the University of Toronto Library; texts 44-46 and 49-52 
in David and Van Groningen, Papyrological Primer; and the texts cited by G. J. Bahr, “The 
Subscriptions in the Pauline Letters,” JBL, 87 (1968), pp. 28f. For Latin and Hebrew coun- 
terparts, see the texts and references given by Bahr, ibid., pp. 30-32. 

‘Evidently somewhere in the nome of Arsinoé, since P. Lond. 897 was found in the Fayum 
area. 
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of medium size, which is evidently that of an amanuensis. Then follows the “Fare- 
well” (eppwoo), two lines of friendly greetings to his correspondant’s household, 
another “Farewell” (eppwoo), and the date—all of which appear in a slightly 
smaller and lighter script that is more cursive and careless, which is evidently that 
of the sender:® 


29 ἐρρωσο 

30 ασπαζου Αφροδουν την μικραν και 

31 τους ev οἰκῳ παντας ερρωσο 

32 Ly αντοκρατορος καισαρος Δομιτιανου Σεβαστου 
33 Teppavixov Φαρμουθι y 


Similar in form is P. Lond. 1173, which is dated December 9, A.D. 125 (“the 
thirteenth of Choiach in the tenth year of the emperor Hadrian the Lord”). Here a 
letter from a farm supervisor to his employer runs on for sixteen lines in a fairly 
careful hand of medium size, but concludes in a more cursive and careless script as 
follows: 


17 eppwoo [ce] evxo 

18 μαι τιμιωτατου ἀπαντων 

19 Liéexarov Αδριανου καισαρος του Kuptov 
20 Χοιχ ty 


The difference between the size οὗ the handwriting in the body of the letter and that 
of the subscription is not as great as in P. Lond. 897, yet the difference between the 
two scripts is discernible. 

B.G.U. 37 in the Reichpost Museum of Berlin is a further and somewhat classic 
example of the same phenomenon.? Dated September 12, a.p. 50 (“the fifteenth 
of the month Sebastos in the eleventh year of the emperor Claudius Augustus 
Germanicus”’), this brief letter is a request on the part of an Egyptian olive-planter 
named Mystarion to an Egyptian chief priest named Stotoétis for the return of a 
certain man named Blastus, whom Mysterion had sent or was sending (επεμψα) to 
the priest. The first seven lines of the letter, which comprise the salutation and the 
request, are in a somewhat polished hand. Lines eight through ten, however, close 
in another hand as follows: 


8 ἐρρωσο 
9 Lia Τιβέριον Κλαυδιου Ka:capos Σεβαστου 
10 Tepplalvxolv] Avroxparopols] μη Σεβα ie 


Appended to this letter is a further line in the same hand as appears in the body 
of the letter, though this eleventh line is broken at the end: “To Stotoétis, chief 
priest, at the island... .” 

Going somewhat further afield chronologically, papyrus 5.8. 5216, which was 
found in conjunction with first century B.c. materials, is also significant.? Through 
the first twelve lines a physician urges certain priests to assume the transport of 


°F. G. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II (London: 1898), p. 206. 

“Τῆς symbol L appear in the papyri as shorthand for eros, “year.” 

*Agyptische Urkunden aus den Staatlichen [formerly Kéniglichen] Museen zu Berlin: Griech- 
lische Urkunden (Berlin: 1895). Cf. Deissmann, Light From the Ancient East, pp. 170f. 

"Sammelbuch griechlischer Urkunden aus Agypten, ed. F. Preisigke, F. Bilabel and E. Kiess- 
ling (Strassburg: 1915ff.). 
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the mummy of Heraclides, who died while on a journey in behalf of the physician. 
Line thirteen concludes with the familiar “Farewell” (somewhat abbreviated) and 
the date November 21st (“the twenty-fifth of Hathur”), year 14: eppwo Lid Αθὺυρ κε. 
On the verso there appears in the same hand as the subscription the destination: 
τοις ἱερευσι των στολιστων καὶ τοις στολισταῖις]. In the same collection is papyrus S.B. 
4639, dated a.p. 209, wherein the prefect Aquila announces the delivery of a 
prisoner to Theon the strategus of the nome of Arsinoé. The six lines of the body 
of the letter comprise a fine example of so-called “chancery style” of handwriting. 
At the end of line six appears the subscription in a distinctly second hand, which 
is evidently Aquila’s own: “I wish you farewell” (ερρωσθᾳι ce βουλομαι).5 Line 
seven adds in a third hand the name of “a minor official in the prefect’s chancery.””° 
Then, leaving a space after line seven, lines eight through eleven spell out in great 
detail the year in which this communication was written, doing it in yet a 
fourth hand, and line twelve adds a note regarding the destination in the hand of 
the minor official of line seven. Superficially, it may seem that there is a confusion 
of scripts in this brief official communication. In fact, however, the letter conforms 
to the common pattern of a writing by an amanuensis with a subscription in the 
sender’s own script—though in this case, two officials in the prefect’s office have 
had a part in adding the date and a note as to destination, with one including his 
own name. That this feature of a more practiced hand for the body of a letter 
and an untrained individual style for the subscription was fairly common throughout 
the Hellenistic age is further demonstrated from the Greek papyri by such widely 
diverse texts as P. Ent. 50 of 221 B.c., wherein an Egyptian priest named Pasis 
writes to the king,!! the fragmentary P. Lugd. Bat. 20 of the second or third 
century A.D., whose final line includes the subscription ἐρρωσθαι σε ευχομαι in a bolder 
and more careless hand,!? and P. Ludg. Bat. 10 of a.p. 591-92, whose last four 
lines are much more cursive and casual than the previous thirty lines of rather 
formal script spelling out the details by: two brothers of a loan of money from a 
certain priest. Furthermore, that it was common during this time to use an 
amanuensis in the composition of letters written in Latin has been demonstrated 
of late by Gordon J. Bahr, who quotes Cicero (106-43 B.c.) and Ovid (43 B.c.- 
c. A.D. 17) to this effect and points to the form of their own manuscripts by way 
of support.4 

We must not, however, give the impression that all of the extant papyrus letters, 
or even the majority of them, appear with a subscription in another hand from 
that of the body, for there are many that evidence only one style of handwriting 
throughout. Some of these, of course, avowedly state that they were written to 
order by an amanuensis. An ostracon from the Ptolemaic period found at Thebes 
and dated March 28th (“the second of Pharmouthi”), year 25 (Lie Φαμενωθ 8) 
contains a letter from Asclepiades, son of Charmagon, to Portis, son of Permamis, 
acknowledging in one sentence the receipt of all the produce that was the writer's 


°Dots under letters indicate those that are uncertain. 

David and Van Groningen, Papyrological Primer, text 7. 

'Byrevtets. Requetes et plaintes au roi d’Egypte au 1116 siécle avant J.C., ed. O. Gueraud 
(Cairo: 1931ff.). 

Papyrological Ludguno-Batava, I, ed. M. David et al. (Leiden: 1941). See also Plate IV 
in the Papyrological Primer. 

“Ibid. See also Plate V in the Papyrological Primer. 

4G. J. Bahr, “Paul and Letter Writing in the First Century,” CBQ, 28 (1966), pp. 467ff. 
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due from a plot of land rented to the recipient. At the end of this acknowledgment, 
lines eight through ten read: “Eumelus, son of Herma (. .. .), writes for him, being 
desired to do so because he writes slowly”: 


8 εγραψεν υπερ avlrov] Ἐυμηΐλος] Eppal. . . .J 
9 αξιωθεις δια το Bpadv 
10 τερα avrov γραφει) 


A number of times at the close of papyrus letters there appears the notation 
that the letter was written on behalf of another because the sender was “unlettered” 
(aypapparos) or “wrote slowly” (βραδεως). Three such letters approximating NT 
times are P. Oxy. 275 dated A.D. 66 (eypawa ὑπερ αὐτου μη Soros γραμματα),19 B.G.U. 
209 dated A.D. 158-59 (εγραψα ὑπερ avrov ἀγραμματου),1 and P. Ryl. 183 dated A.D. 
16 (eypaya νπερ avrov δια To Bpadvrepa avrov ypadev).1® Occasionally the presence of 
an amanuensis is indicated more subtly, as in P. Mert. 83, a late second-century 
A.D. letter from a man named Taos asking for assistance from a man named 
Agathopous on some financial matter.1® The verso of Taos’ letter carries the state- 
ment “by Thermouthion” (azo @eppovfiov), a woman’s name; and by the way in 
which Taos and Thermouthion are associated in lines twenty-one through twenty- 
three (enor καὶ Θερμουθιῳ, ἐμοι μεν... Θερμονθιῳ δε), Thermouthion may well have 
been Taos’ wife or sister. Somewhat similar in this regard, and undoubtedly more 
significant, are the four letters P. Lond. 948, 962, 968, and 1122 written by 
Heraclides to Heroninus during the mid-third century A.D. We would never have 
known from the individual letters themselves that an amanuensis was involved were 
it not for the fact that when the four are brought together, it can readily be seen 
that each of the four, though sent by the same individual to the same recipient 
during the same span of time, appears in a different hand—suggesting that Hera- 
clides employed at least three secretaries in writing Heroninus (assuming for the 
sake of argument that he wrote one himself), and probably four. 

Other letters, though in one script throughout and without any reference to having 
been written by an amanuensis, suggest by the more official nature of their contents 
and the quality of their handwriting that an amanuensis was involved. P. Lond. 354, 
a petition to Gaius Turranius dated 10 B.c., is such a letter. Written in an extremely 
neat and graceful uncial script of medium size, it gives every indication of profes- 
sional care having been given to its composition—a feature probably to be expected 
in a petition, which was partly public and partly private in character. On the 
other hand, some letters are so unprofessionally written, both as to their script and 
as to their spelling, that one can only surmise either that the senders wrote them 
themselves or that they could employ only poorly trained secretaries. P. Oxy. 744, 
a letter of fifteen lines dated June 17, B.c. 1 and sent from an Egyptian laborer 
named Hilarion to his wife Alis, is a classic and oft-cited example of such a letter, 


*Griechische Ostraka aus Agypten und Nubien, ed. Ὁ. Wilcken (Leipzig-Berlin: 1899), II, 
p. 1027. 

“The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, U, ed. B. P. Grenfell et al. (London: 1898ff.). 

“Agyptische Urkunden aus den Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin: Griechlische Urkunden 
(Berlin: 1895ff.). 

“Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 11, ed. J. de 
M. Johnson et al. (Manchester-London: 1911ff.). 

*A Descriptive Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the Collection of Wilfred Merton, F.S.A.., 
ed. H. I. Bell et al. (London-Dublin: 1948ff.). 
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written as it is in a large, semi-uncial script and erroneous in its spelling.?° But 
perhaps P. Fay. 111, a thirty-line letter from Gemellus to Epagathus dated A.D. 
95-96, and P. Oxy. 608, a twenty-five-line letter from Horion to his sister €or wife) 
Taeonkon dated in the second century A.D., are even better examples, written as 
they are in a much cruder and more careless hand.” Likewise, P. Lond. 899, a 
second century A.D. letter from Hermaeus to his son Arius, evidences by its large, 
bold, and sprawling script that Hermaeus probably wrote these fifteen lines to his 
son himself. 

The Greek papyri, therefore, indicate quite clearly that an amanuensis was 
frequently, if not commonly, employed in the writing of personal letters during 
the time approximating the composition of the NT epistles. They also suggest that 
at times a letter was composed without secretarial help, particularly when sent from 
one member of a family to another and/or where the contents were of a more 
intimate or informal nature. Literary men of the day may have preferred, as did 
Quintillian (c. A.D. 35-95), not to use an amanuensis for their personal cor- 
respondence, or they may have agreed with Cicero (106-43 B.c.) that dictation 
to a secretary was an expediency necessitated only by illness or the press of duties.?° 
But the Greek papyrus materials indicate that a common practice for more ordinary 
men in the years before, during, and after the first Christian century was to employ 
an amanuensis to write out the message of their personal letters, after which the 
sender himself would often—though not invariably—add in his own hand a word 
of farewell,?® his personal greetings,2* and the date. A number of papyrus letters 
state that this was done because the sender was “unlettered” (μη ores γραμματα 
aypapparos) or “wrote slowly” (δια το βραδυτερα avrov γραφειν), though it may also 
be assumed that the difficulty of procuring the necessary materials for writing and 
the relatively low cost of employing a secretary who would have all that was 


"Oxyrhynchus Papyri, IV, ed. Grenfell et al., p. 243, now in the collection of Victoria 
University, Toronto. 

(ἢ, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell, A. 5. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth 
(London: 1900), p. 265, and Oxyrhynchus Papyri, III, ed. Grenfell et al., p. 283. Both texts 
are now in the collection of Victoria University, Toronto. 

“On Quintillian and Cicero, see Bahr, “Paul and Letter Writing in the First Century,” 
pp. 468ff. 

=The expressions ἐρρωσω, evruvxer, and διευτυχει are most frequently employed. At times, 
particularly in letters of the Ptolemaic period, the farewell was written by the amanuensis 
immediately before the author’s own subscription. “Prof. Mahaffy has called attention to 
the rule, which is almost without exception in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, that an 
inferior ends a letter or petition with εὐτύχει or διευτύχει, a superior with gppwoo” (Kenyon, 
Greek Papyri, II, p. 165). 

“At times the greetings were included in the body of the letter before the author’s own 
subscription. W. G. Waddell observed that “the greetings at the end of a letter are often 
very numerous and, one might think, stereotyped; but they are evidently highly valued, for 
their absence was keenly felt, as is clear from these two quotations: ‘My little Heraidous, 
writing to her father, sends me no greeting, and I don’t know why’ [P. Giss. 17, from the 
second century a.D.], and “AlJlous threatens you with many penalties, for, although you write 
often and give greetings to us all, her alone you do not greet’ [P. Grenf. 53, from the fourth 
century A.D.]. The latter sentence is addressed to a soldier by Artemis, his wife” (The Lighter 
Side of the Greek Papyri [Low Fell, near Newcastle upon Tyne: 1932], p. 4). The closing 
greetings of B.G.U. 601 (second century aA.p.) take thirteen of the total thirty-one lines, and 
almost half of P. Lond. 417 (A.p. 346) is given over to greeting the writer’s “lord and patron” 
and the members of his household. 
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necessary at hand for the task helped to make the use of an amanuensis fashionable 
even for those for whom writing was no problem. 

Exactly how able first-century amanuenses were and to what extent they had 
freedom in the drafting of personal letters is beyond determination from the 
evidence presently at hand,?> and may well have varied from case to case. The 
Greek biographer Plutarch (c. A.D. 46-120) credited Cicero (106-43 B.c.) with 
the invention of a system of Latin shorthand, relating how Cicero placed a number 
of scribes in various locations in the senate chamber to record the speeches and 
taught them in advance “signs having the force of many letters in little and short 
marks”?°_though, as has been suggested, it may have been Tiro, the freedman 
of Cicero, who actually was the inventor, “for the invention of a slave was often 
attributed to his master.”27 And the reference by Seneca (c. 4 B.C.-A.D. 65) to 
slaves having invented among their other notable accomplishments “signs for 
words, with which a speech is taken down, however rapid, and the hand follows 
the speed of the tongue” seems to support Tiro (or someone like him) as the 
originator and to suggest that at least by a.D. 63-64, when Seneca’s letter was 
written, a system of Latin shorthand was being widely employed.?® The earliest 
comparable evidence for the existence of a system of Greek shorthand is contained 
in P. Oxy. 724, dated March 1, a.p. 155 (“the fifth of Phamenouth in the eighteenth 
year of the emperor Titus Ailios Hadrian Antonius Augustus Eusebius”), wherein 
a former official of Oxyrhynchus by the name of Panechotes binds his slave 
Chaerammon to a stenographer (σημιογραφῳ) named Apollonius for a term of two 
years in order to learn shorthand from him.”® Though Panechotes’ letter dates from 
the mid-second century A.D., the developed system of shorthand which it assumes 
and which the slave Chaerammon was to take two years to learn presupposes a 
workable system of Greek shorthand prior to this—probably existing back into the 
first Christian century, and possibly earlier. 


THE FORM OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


The immediate significance of such data for an understanding of the form of the 
NT epistles is, of course, rather obvious, as many have pointed out during the past 
seventy-five or eighty years. Though we possess no extant autographs of the 
canonical epistles, it may generally be assumed that their relation to the nonliterary 
Greek papyri in form was comparable to their relation in language: an employment 
of all that was common in the day, while at the same time a heightening of certain 
significances and an adjusting of certain connotations in the explication of their 
distinctive proclamation. And it is particularly in the writings of Paul that we are 


=O. Roller opted for a great deal of freedom on the part of the ancient amanuenses, con- 
cluding that dictation of a word-for-word variety was rare (Das Formular der paulinischer 
Briefe, ein Beitrag zur Lehre vom antiken Briefe (Stuttgart: 1933], p. 333), whereas F. R. M. 
Hitchcock drew exactly the opposite conclusion (“The Use of graphein,” JTS, 31 [1930], pp. 
273f£.). 

Plutarch, Lives (On Cato the Younger) 23. 

“Bahr, “Paul and Letter Writing in the First Century,” p. 472. 

Seneca, Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales XC. 25. 

On Greek shorthand and its various systems, see J. G. Milne, Greek Shorthand Manuals: 
Syllabary and Commentary (London: 1934). 
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alerted to such a relation of form as being not only possible but also highly 
probable.*° 

The explicit statement “I, Tertius, who wrote this epistle in the Lord (ἐγὼ Téprios 
ὁ γράψας τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἐν κυρίῳ), greet you,” of Romans 16:22 cannot be understood 
in any way other than that an amanuensis was involved to some extent in Paul’s 
letter to believers at Rome (or, as some suggest, to believers at Ephesus). Like- 
wise, the words of 2 Thessalonians 3:17, “I, Paul, write this greeting in my own 
hand, which is the mark of attestation in all my letters (6 ἐστιν σημεῖον ἐν πάσῃ 
ἐπιστολῇ); SO I write”—or, more simply, “I, Paul, write this greeting in my own 
hand” (1 Cor. 16:21 and Col. 4:18)—give reason to believe that the apostle’s 
closing salutation in these three letters is to be distinguished from the body of those 
letters in handwriting—necessitating, of course, the involvement of an amanuensis 
in what precedes the greeting. And Galatians 6:11, while admittedly allowing 
some uncertainty as to the precise extent of the reference, recalls certain features 
observed in the subscriptions of the nonliterary papyri when it declares, “See 
what large letters I use as I write to you with my own hand” (Ἴδετε πηλίκοις ὑμῖν 
γράμμασιν ἔγραψα τῇ ἐμῇ χειρί). Further, the remark in 2 Thessalonians 3:17 to the 
effect that it was Paul’s practice in all of his letters to add a closing greeting in his 
own hand as a mark of attestation (8 ἐστιν σημεῖον ἐν πάσῃ ἐπιστολῇ) alerts us to 
the likely presence of other such subscriptions in the Pauline corpus, though it 
does not offer any clue as to how to mark them off. 

As is well known, Adolf Deissmann was so impressed with this correspondence of 
form between Paul’s writings and the “true letters” of the nonliterary papyri—i.e., 
letters written by a friend to a friend or friends, arising from a specific situation, 
and intended only for the eye of the person or persons to whom they were addressed, 
and not for the public at large or with the studied art of the “literary epistles” of 
the day—that he concluded, “I have no hesitation in maintaining the thesis that all 
the letters of Paul are real, non-literary letters. St. Paul was not a writer of epistles 
but of letters; he was not a literary man.”*! Deissmann’s thesis, however, was a bit 
extreme, for as George Milligan pointed out: 


The letters of St. Paul may not be epistles, if by that we are to understand literary 
compositions written without any thought of a particular body of readers. At 
the same time, in view of the tone of authority adopted by their author, and the 
general principles with which they deal, they are equally far removed from the 
unstudied expression of personal feeling, which we associate with the idea of a 
true letter. And if we are to describe them as letters at all, it is well to define 
the term still further by the addition of some such distinguishing epithet as 
“missionary” or “pastoral.” It is not merely St. Paul the man, but St. Paul the 
spiritual teacher and guide who speaks in them throughout.?2 


“Of the non-Pauline materials in the NT, 1 Peter among the epistles and John among the 
gospels are most plausibly to be viewed as written down by an amanuensis. As G. Milligan 
observed: “In the case of the First Epistle of St. Peter, indeed, this seems to be distinctly 
stated, for the words διὰ Σιλουανοῦ, ‘by Silvanus,’ in c. v. 12, are best understood as implying 
that Silvanus was not only the bearer, but the actual scribe of the Epistle. And in the same 
way an interesting tradition, which finds pictorial representation in many mediaeval manvu- 
scripts of the Fourth Gospel, says that St. John dictated his Gospel to a disciple of his named 
Prochorus” (Milligan, New Testament Documents, pp. 22f.; cf. pp. 160f. and Plate V). 

“Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, p. 232; cf. pp. 224-46. 

=Milligan, New Testament Documents, p. 95; cf. W. M. Ramsay, The Letters to the Seven 
Churches of Asia (London: 1904), pp. 23-28. 
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Nevertheless, Deissmann was certainly quite correct in emphasizing that the Pauline 
writings came to birth in the matrix of definite, historical circumstances and in 
stressing that the writings themselves give abundant evidence that in writing his 
converts the apostle employed the canons of letter writing that were common in his 
day—including, at least for the majority of his letters (if not all), the use of an 
amanuensis. 

There are five passages where Paul speaks of writing “in my own hand” (τῇ 
ἐμῇ χειρί), and each warrants careful scrutiny. In Galatians 6:11 he says, “See 
what large letters I use as I write to you with my own hand.” (Ἴδετε πηλίκοις ὑμῖν 
γράμμασιν ἔγραψα τῇ ἐμῇ χειρί). Understanding ἔγραψα as an epistolary aorist whose 
referent is the “large letters” of the subscription and not the epistle as a whole 
(the expression πηλίκοις γράμμασιν can hardly refer to the epistle itself, for neither 
is the exclamation “how large” an apt description of its extent nor “letters” a 
synonym in the Pauline vocabulary for “epistle”), the Galatian letter is almost 
certainly a case where two hands must have been distinguishable in the original: 
the larger handwriting of the apostle in the subscription, which contrasted, 
evidently, with the smaller script of his secretary in the body of the letter.?? Some 
suggest that the subscription actually begins with the expression “Mark my words! 
I, Paul, tell you” (Ἴδε ἐγὼ Παῦλος λέγω ὑμᾶς) of 5:2, and propose that all that 
follows of the last two chapters is Paul’s own summary of the first four chapters 
written by his amanuensis.°4 A more likely starting point for the subscription, how- 
ever, is the emphatic statement of 6:11,°5 with vv. 12-16 an appropriate summation 
of what has been argued previously,®® v. 17 an ad hominem defense of his apos- 
tolic authority,?? and v. 18 a concluding doxology. 

In 2 Thessalonians 3:17, 1 Corinthians 16:21, and Colossians 4:18, Paul ex- 
plicitly says that the greeting (ὁ ἀσπασμός) there given is in his own hand (τῇ 
ἐμῇ χειρὶ Παύλου), which suggests that the autographs of these letters exhibited 
two hands, one in the body and the other in the subscription. But while Paul seems 
clear as to an amanuensis being involved, no word is given as to where exactly 
the amanuensis handed over his pen. Gordon Bahr recently proposed somewhat 
longer subscriptions for each of the Pauline epistles than most would be prepared 
to accept, arguing in these three cases that Paul took up the pen at 2 Thessalonians 


On the Pauline subscriptions, see especially Roller, Formular der paulinischer Briefe, 
pp. 187ff. Roller believes with regard to Galatians and Philemon, however, that Paul wrote 
the entire epistles himself without the aid of an amanuensis. 

*E.g., G. J. Bahr, “Subscriptions in the Pauline Letters,” JBL, 87 (1968), pp. 34f., citing 
H. Lietzmann in support. 

*On the “large letters” as “calculated to make an impression on children,” and therefore 
that “it is as his own dear foolish children that he treats the Galatians, playfully trusting 
that surely the large letters will touch their hearts,” see A. Deissmann, Bible Studies, trans. 
A. Grieve (Edinburgh: 1907), pp. 346-49. 

“Cf. ibid., pp. 347f.: “More attention ought to be paid to the concluding words of the 
letters generally; they are of the highest importance if we are ever to understand the Apostle. 
The conclusion of the Letter to the Galatians is certainly a very remarkable one.” See also 
Milligan, New Testament Documents, pp. 21-28; M. Dibelius, A Fresh Approach to the New 
Testament, trans. (London: 1936), pp. 144f.; E. J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the New 
Testament (Chicago: 1937), p. 33; R. M. Grant, A Aistorical Introduction to the New 
Testament (New York: 1963), p. 186. 

"On the “stigmata of Jesus” as identifying and protecting marks received in the course 
of his missionary outreach, see Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 349-52. 
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3:1, 1 Corinthians 16:15, and Colossians 2:8.°8 But Bahr’s thesis has the decided 
disadvantage of having no parallels in the nonliterary Greek letters of the period, 
where the subscriptions are uniformly shorter than Bahr proposes for Paul (usually 
much shorter, with only a few lines of personal greetings included, at best), and 
of having to appeal for support exclusively to Latin writings, where “occasionally” 
in “some letters [i.e., four letters of Cicero] . . . the subscription covers a large 
part of the total letter, sometimes nearly all of it.”°® Probably of greater significance 
is the fact that the ἀσπασμός of which Paul speaks in 1 Corinthians 16:21 seems 
to have reference to the set of greetings beginning with v. 19 (cf. ἀσπάξονται ὑμᾶς), 
which suggests that the subscription in the apostle’s own hand comprises the final 
six verses of 1 Corinthians 16 and consists of (1) a set of greetings sent from the 
Ephesian believers through Paul to Christians at Corinth in vv. 19f., (2) a note of 
attestation in v. 21, (3) a summary of the apostle’s message to his most schismatic 
congregation to the effect that they should “love the Lord,” be warned as to diverting 
their allegiance, and live in the light of Christ’s coming in v. 22, (4) a standard 
Christian doxology in v. 23, and (5) an appended personal expression of love in 
v. 24. And because 2 Thessalonians 3:17 and Colossians 4:18 are verbally identical 
to 1 Corinthians 16:21 and also are set in very similar contexts, to speak of 1 
Corinthians 16:19-24 as the Pauline subscription in the one letter is to suggest 
the same for 2 Thessalonians 3:16-18 and Colossians 4:7-18 in the others. 

The situation with regard to Philemon, however, though comparable in that v. 
19 speaks of Paul’s writing with his own hand (ἐγὼ Παῦλος ἔγραψα τῇ ἐμῇ χειρί), 
may not necessarily be the same. While the referent in Galatians 6:11 is the “large 
letters” and 1 Corinthians 16:21, 2 Thessalonians 3:17, and Colossians 4:18 “the 
greeting,” Philemon 19 suggests by its lack of explicit referent, its context, and its 
verbal dissimilarity that the apostle may have had in mind his entire message when 
he penned, “I, Paul, am writing with my own hand.” If in Philemon there appeared 
a subscription in another hand, it could have begun at v. 19—though probably it 
began at v. 17: “If, then, you consider me a partner, welcome him as you would 
welcome me. If he has done any wrong or owes you anything, charge it to me. I, 
Paul, am writing with my own hand. I will repay it.” More likely, however, 
particularly because of the letter’s intensely personal nature coupled with the verbal 
and contextual variations of v. 19, we do well to view the entire twenty-five verses 
of the letter to Philemon as having been written in Paul’s own handwriting, without 
the aid of an amanuensis, and that it is to the whole message of the letter that 
Philemon 19a has reference. 

Romans 16:22, as we have noted, speaks of “Tertius, who wrote this epistle.” 
But just how much Tertius actually wrote and where Paul took the pen to add his 
subscription in the letter to the Romans is complicated by the textual uncertainties 
associated with chs. 15-16 and the frequently expressed doubts as to the authenticity 
of the final doxology of 16:25-27. Assuming, however, some form of T. W. 
Manson’s multiple destination theory,*° ch. 16 may be considered an integral part of 


*Bahr, “Subscriptions in the Pauline Letters,” pp. 34-41. 

“Ibid., pp. 40f. 

“T, W. Manson, “St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans—and Others,” Studies in the Gospels 
and Epistles (Manchester: 1962), pp. 225-41. On Romans 1-15 as the letter to Christians at 
Rome and Romans 16 as a letter to Ephesus, both written by Tertius about the the same 
time and therefore appearing together in a Pauline “letter-book” in the same handwriting, see 
Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, pp. 226-28. 
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at least one copy of the letter. And noting the placement of the final doxology in 
ΡῈ after 15:33, both copies of Manson’s postulated versions of the letter could 
have had the same conclusion. Further, rather than disparaging the authenticity of 
the summary character of the final doxology of Romans—referring as it does to 
Paul’s proclamation, the revelation of the mystery, the prophetic writings, and the 
extension of the Gospel to all nations—one should note that it is entirely in keeping 
with the summary character of the subscriptions in Galatians and 1 Corinthians. I 
take it, therefore, that Romans 16:25-27, wherever it appeared in whatever versions 
of Romans circulating during the first century, is the subscription of the apostle in 
his own handwriting. It may have included the greetings of Gaius and Erastus in 
16:23 as well, simply because it seems somewhat strange for an amanuensis to 
send his own greetings without first listing all those from others. But it can hardly 
be viewed, as Bahr proposes, as commencing at 12:1,*! principally because of the 
pattern of comparatively short subscriptions found in both the nonliterary Greek 
papyri and the letters of Paul already discussed. 

As for the other letters of Paul, there are no allusions in them to the apostle 
having written in his own hand (as in Galatians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Corinthians, 
Colossians, and Philemon) nor references to an amanuensis (as in Romans). All 
that can be done in these cases is to extrapolate from the pattern that emerges else- 
where and argue for a similar phenomenon on the basis of coherence. Assuming, 
therefore, the continuation of such a pattern in these letters, the subscription of 
1 Thessalonians may begin at either 5:23 or 5:27 (though hardly at 4:1 as Bahr 
proposes*”), but probably it follows the quasi-doxology of 5:23f. and consists of 
the final four verses of 5:25-28. Likewise, while it may be intriguing to mount a 
defense of the unity of 2 Corinthians by arguing that chs. 10-13 are Paul’s own 
subscription to the composition of his amanuensis in chs. 1-9 (thus allowing for 
differences of tone and temper), probably, in accord with the pattern established, 
the final three verses of 13:11-13 comprise the portions of that letter written in the 
apostle’s own hand—or, at least, of the so-called “Severe Letter,” if the usual 
partition theory of 2 Corinthians is valid. The pattern is also discernible in 
Philippians, Ephesians, and the pastoral epistles, and, assuming Pauline authorship 
throughout, results in the following portions as probably the apostolic subscriptions: 
Philippians 4:21-23 (following a doxology), Ephesians 6:21-24, 1 Timothy 
6:17-21 (following a doxology), Titus 3:15, and 2 Timothy 4:19-22 (following a 
doxology). 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR CRITICISM AND THEOLOGY 


Having proposed the probable presence of an amanuensis in the composition of 
most, if not all, of the Pauline letters, the question must now be asked: What bearing 
does all of this have on the study of the Pauline epistles, other than the bare 
recognition of different styles of handwriting that must have existed in the auto- 
graphs of the various epistles? In actuality, such a recognition—while, admittedly, 
rather barren of itselfi—suggests a number of important implications for both 


“Bahr, “Subscriptions,” pp. 38-40. 
*“Thid., p. 36. 
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criticism and theology. Many scholars who worked on the relationships between 
the nonliterary Greek papyri and the NT during the early part of this century have 
spelled out these implications in great detail already. But in view of the fact that 
there continue to be those on both the left and the right of the theological spectrum 
who carry on their studies in seeming ignorance of this earlier body of research, 
it is not out of place to refer to some of these implications again. 

For Criticism. During the past fifteen years or so, a number of literary critics 
have become enamored with the possibilities of determining questions of authorship 
in the Pauline corpus by means of computer analysis and have laid out the 
statistical patterns of certain “unconscious factors” discernible within the respective 
writings as something of a demonstrable “paternity test”—-not that similar patterns 
necessitate the ascription of common authorship (paternity), but that dissimilar 
patterns clearly point to different authors. Most prominent in this enterprise has 
been A. Q. Morton, together with his collaborators over the span of two decades— 
G. H. C. Macgregor, James McLeman, and 5. Michaelson.*? And most common 
today of the “unconscious factors” analyzed are: (1) the length of words within 
sentences and identifiable literary units, (2) the length of sentences within various 
writings, (3) the frequency of the conjunction καί, the particle δέ, and the 
intensive pronoun αὐτός per sentence, and (4) the pattern of recurring last 
words (nouns, aorist verbs, nonaorist verbs, etc.) in sentences. On the basis of such 
analyses, it is usually argued that Galatians (with which most treatments start ) 
and Romans have much in common, while 1 Corinthians and 2 Corinthians are 
similar to each other and also somewhat comparable to Galatians and Romans; but 
that the Thessalonian correspondence and the prison epistles (with the likely 
exception of Philemon)—where they are long enough to test—evidence patterns 
quite dissimilar to those of the Hauptbriefe, and the pastoral epistles—though, 
again, almost too short to be accurately tested—incorporate quite a different set of 
patterns altogether. And with the evidence of such patterning in hand, it is usually 
concluded that the Apostle Paul should only be credited with authoring Galatians, 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and probably Philemon as well, since “there is 
nothing in Philemon which makes it unlikely to be by Paul” and its social message 
is particularly relevant for our day. 

What has been written by way of evaluation of this type of literary analysis has 
usually centered on such matters as (1) the difficulty of deriving meaningful 
statistical data from such short letters as many of the Pauline epistles are; (2) the 
arbitrariness involved in trying to delineate the limits of an ancient Greek sentence; 
(3) the undifferentiated treatment of literary units where, in rather dispassionate 
mood, there is a careful selection of words, and others where there appears a torrent 
of thoughts and jumbled sentences pouring forth from an author obviously highly 
exercised with regard to a particular problem; (4) the failure to take into con- 
sideration the presence of various incorporated hymnodic, confessional, and 
catechetical formulae, which, presumably, would retain their original styling; and 
(5) the failure to remove all of the explicit OT quotations from the Pauline mate- 


“Cf, A. Q. Morton and J. McLeman, Christianity and the Computer (London: 1964); 
A. Q. Morton, “Statistical Analysis and New Testament Problems,” The Authorship and 
Integrity of the New Testament (London: 1965), pp. 40-60; A. Q. Morton and J. Mc- 
Leman, Paul, The Man and the Myth (London: 1966); S. Michaelson and A. Q. Morton, 
“Last Words: A Test of Authorship for Greek Writers,” NTS, 18 (1972), pp. 192-208, to 
name only the most prominent of their many writings. 
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rial,#* since they certainly cannot be considered expressive of Paul’s own styling, 
before running the lot through the computer. Each of these criticisms, though to 
varying degrees, possesses validity. But more to the point is the fact that the 
practitioners of this particular type of analysis have ignored the probability of 
different amanuenses and different methods of dictation being employed in the 
composition of the Pauline letters. And in so doing, they have conveniently skirted 
the question as to whether they have demonstrated in their statistical analysis any- 
thing more than merely the style employed by various companions of the apostle in 
acting as his secretaries at different times during his ministry. 

We need not deny the possibility of computers being profitably employed in 
certain areas of biblical study (e.g., in textual criticism and perhaps in so-called 
“audience criticism”). Nor need we dispute the fact that there appear to be 
homogeneous patterns of such unconscious literary features in such men of antiquity 
as Demosthenes, Isocrates, and Plato, as Morton and his colleagues have taken 
pains to point out. Further, I believe a case can be made on the basis of such’ 
statistical patterning for compositional variations within the Pauline corpus of such 
a nature as to suggest at least four groupings of letters, with each grouping requiring 
a somewhat different hypothesis to account for all of its unconscious literary 
features: (1) Galatians and Romans; (2) the Corinthian correspondence, though 
the patterns vary considerably in 2 Corinthians; (3) the Thessalonian letters to- 
gether with Colossians, Ephesians, and Philippians; and (4) the pastoral epistles. 
But to agree to this extent with the observations of Morton et al. is not the same as 
to come to their conclusions, for, as W. F. Albright rightly insisted: 


Since St. Paul’s Greek was dictated to different amanuenses at different times and 
in different places, we could not possibly expect uniform quasi-literary style or 
vocabulary in his letters. For this reason attempts to determine the authorship of 
the Pauline Epistles by statistical data obtained with the use of computing 
machines prove little except the kind of literary Greek preferred by different 
amanuenses.*5 


Just how closely the apostle supervised his various amanuenses in each particular 
instance is, of course, impossible to say. The nonliterary Greek papyri suggest that 
the responsibilities of an ancient secretary could be quite varied, ranging all the 
way from taking dictation verbatim to “fleshing out” with appropriate language a 
general outline of thought. Paul’s own practice probably varied with the special 
circumstances of the case and with the particular companion whom he employed at 
the time. More might be left to the discretion of Silas and Timothy (cf. 1 Thess. 
1:1, 2 Thess. 1:1) or to Timothy alone (cf. 2 Cor. 1:1, Col. 1:1, Philem. 1, Phil. 
1:1) than to Sosthenes (cf. 1 Cor. 1:1) or Tertius (cf. Rom. 16:22)—and perhaps 
much more to Luke, who alone was with Paul during his final imprisonment (cf. 
2 Tim. 4:11).4® And if in one case an epistle underwent a close revision and 


“Most numerous in Romans (45 times, treating conflated quotations as single units); to 
a lesser extent in Galatians (10 times), 1 Corinthians (15), and 2 Corinthians (7); more in- 
frequently in Ephesians (4), 1 Timothy (1), and 2 Timothy (1); and absent elsewhere, except 
by way of allusion. 

“w. Ἐς Albright, “Retrospect and Prospect in New Testament Archaeology,” The Teach- 
er’s Yoke, ed. E. J. Vardeman and J. L. Garrett (Waco, Texas: 1964), pp. 28f. 

“Cf. C. F. D. Moule, “The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles: A Reappraisal,” BJRL, 47 
(1965), pp. 430-52, for a significant refinement of Roller’s thesis on the pastoral epistles. Also 
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correction at the apostle’s own hands, at another time he might have allowed it to go 
out practically unchanged. 

Literary criticism of the NT, therefore, needs to keep in mind the rather mundane 
fact of the common employment of amanuenses in the Hellenistic age for letter 
writing and the probable presence of such amanuenses in the composition of the 
Pauline epistles. Criticism of both the form and the content of the Pauline materials 
is vitally important in the scientific study of the NT. But only as literary criticism 
is blended with and checked by insights gained from the area of historical criticism— 
and here, in particular, by evidence as to the form of first-century letters from the 
nonliterary Greek papyri—can it be saved from exaggerating similarities into same- 
ness (as sometimes happens with those on the right) or dissimilarities into dichot- 
omy (as sometimes happens with those on the left). 

For Theology. Everyone who takes up the study of the form of the Pauline letters 
seems also committed to spelling out the theological implications he visualizes as 
arising from his investigations. A. Q. Morton, for example, having suggested that 
his demonstration of how wrong the Church has been in the past as to the extent 
of the Pauline corpus is also an indictment of the Church’s traditional message, 
proposes in a postscript to his 1964 monograph: 


To revitalise our religion all we need to do is to return to the-world of men and 
to our daily life. The role of the church will then be to deepen, explain and 
enrich our religious life, not to control it by the measure of a bygone era. The 
churches were made for man and not man for the churches.*? 


But just how such a sweeping conclusion can be supported by Morton’s statistical 
analysis goes far beyond the limits of comprehension. After all, most of the elements 
of Paul’s teachings are contained in one way or another in the so-called Hauptbriefe; 
and accepting only these (for the sake of argument, as Morton would have us do), 
we are still far from espousing the quasi-theistic ethicism that Morton asserts is the 
conclusion to which his type of literary analysis drives us. 

Employing quite a different approach to the Pauline materials, and with far more 
sensitivity to the issues involved than Morton evidences, Gordon Bahr concludes 
his 1968 study of the Pauline subscriptions by saying: 


It is surprising that practically all of the important theological material appears 
in the body, and almost all of the ethical admonitions appear in the subscriptions. 
Perhaps Paul should not be remembered as the first great Christian theologian, but 
as the first great Christian teacher of ethics! . . . Furthermore, if we keep in mind 
the various ways in which Paul could have used his secretary, it may be that we 
cannot even write a theology of Paul, unless it is based on the subscriptions 
alone. There is no way of knowing how much the material in the body of a given 
letter represents either the thought or the diction of Paul. Since we may assume 
that Paul was in general agreement with the contents of the body, perhaps we 
should consider this material more a record of primitive Christian thinking than 
the theology of one particular person.*® 


- τ Nf Sr Oe SP ee ---- ς΄ νὸς -- τ τ -- 
note J. Jeremias, Die Briefe an Timotheus und Titus (Gottingen: 1953), p. 7. That Tychi- 
cus was more likely the amanuensis (or, perhaps, co-author) than was Luke, as Jeremias 
suggests (ibid., p. 8), is cogently countered by Moule (“Problem of the Pastoral Epistles,” pp. 
437f.). 

‘Morton and McLeman, Christianity and the Computer, Ὁ. 83. 

“Bahr, “Subscriptions,” p. 41. 
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Bahr’s conclusion highlights two matters: (1) the extent of the apostle’s own 
subscription in each of his letters, and (2) his responsibility for what was penned 
by his respective amanuenses. We’ve already noted as to the first that Bahr’s thesis 
has the disadvantage of drawing no support from the nonliterary Greek letters of 
the period, where the subscriptions are uniformly much shorter than Bahr proposes 
for Paul. And as for the second, it must also be stated that Bahr derives no support 
from the nonliterary Greek papyri either, for in all of those letters from antiquity 
now extant it is assumed that the one who purports to be sending the letter is held 
responsible for everything written in his name and attested by his own hand, how- 
ever he effected its actual composition. 

We need not here enter into the rather theoretical debates as to what exactly con- 
stitutes an autograph of a composition, or to what extent we must distinguish be- 
tween an author and a writer of a particular work, or how we are to speak theo- 
logically of divine inspiration in view of the probabilities of different hands and 
various stages involved in the writings.4® All of this, of course, is important for a 
more complete picture of all that is involved—but much too philosophic in nature 
for my humble purposes here. What I mean by “autograph” with regard to the 
Pauline writings is the actual letter that was sent from the apostle to his recipient or 
recipients, regardless of how many hands were involved in its composition and how 
many stages of revision it might have gone through prior to being sent; what I mean 
by “author” is the one whose thoughts are represented as being set forth in the com- 
position and under whose supervision the letter was written down, recognizing 
that the term “writer” can be variously understood to refer either to the author or to 
his amanuensis depending on the context in which the term is used; and what I 
understand with regard to “inspiration” is that the concept refers to that original 
letter as finally produced, whatever methods and procedures were involved in its 
production, and that it continues to refer to copies of that original letter as those 
copies have been faithfully reproduced. 

Having said all this, however, it must yet be asked as to the importance of 
recognizing the probable presence of amanuenses in the composition of the Pauline 
corpus for a theological understanding of Paul’s teaching. Two matters immediately 
suggest themselves. In the first place, to speak somewhat negatively, such an aware- 
ness should cause us to be on our guard not to magnify every linguistic variation 
into a theological difference and thus to erect too elaborate a system of theological 
gradations and implied nuances. This is especially a danger among those who hold 
a “high” view of Scripture, for with such a view the theologian is committed to treat 
the words of Scripture with utmost respect. But the corollary of a high view of 
Scripture is not a wooden treatment of biblical language. The doctrine of verbal 
inspiration does not mean that the words employed to convey truth were the only 
possible words that could have been used for this purpose (as a study of the com- 
mon tradition in the synoptic gospels, for example, abundantly testifies) or that the 
human and historical factors in the production of those words are to be ignored. 

Secondly, to speak more positively, the awareness of various amanuenses involved 
in the writing down of Paul’s letters should give greater confidence in analyzing the 
apostle’s teaching on particular themes where those themes reappear in a number of 


“For differing approaches to such questions, see G. I. Mavrodes, “The Inspiration of Auto- 
graphs,” EQ, 41 (1969), pp. 19-29; G. L. Bahnsen, “Autographs, Amanuenses and Restricted 
Inspiration,” EQ, 45 (1973), pp. 100-10. 
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letters with a singularity of expression or in only slightly different ways. Paul’s “in 
Christ” motif is a case in point, appearing as it does so frequently in the Pauline 
materials (164 times through the prison epistles, with another eight occurrences 
in the pastorals) and in a controlled variety of ways (ἐν Χριστῷ, ἐν αὐτῷ, ἐν Κυρίῳ). 
Not every theme, of course, can be so attested in the Pauline letters, and some must 
be viewed as rooted principally in the situation the apostle was then addressing. 
But as with the criterion of multiple attestation in the literary analysis of the gospels, 
so the repetition of a particular theme in the Pauline writings, with that theme 
reappearing either in rather fixed form or with only slight expressional variation, 
engenders confidence in the interpreter that he is touching upon something of 
prominence in Paul’s own thought and diction—something that Paul’s amanuenses, 
no matter how varied, could not help but pick up from the apostle and which they 
could not help but express, probably often because it had become through associa- 
tion with the apostle part of their vocabulary as well.5° In such a manner, the rather 
mundane recognition of the involvement of amanuenses in the composition of 
Paul’s letters offers some positive aid and encouragement in the understanding of 
Pauline teaching. 


“Tertius’ employment of the phrase “in the Lord” in Romans 16:22 is both interesting 
and somewhat perplexing: ἀσπάζομαι ὑμᾶς ἐγὼ Téprios ὁ γράψας τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἐν κυρίῳ. What 
did Tertius mean by it? Did he mean that he wrote the letter as Paul’s amanuensis “in the 
Lord” (whatever that might signify), or that he sends his greetings “in the Lord” (which 
sounds a bit more Pauline)? Or had this expression become through Paul’s influence so 
much a part of the thinking of the churches that Tertius used it here almost without 
thinking—and, therefore, somewhat ambiguously? 


Chapter Nineteen 


ROMANS 5:12—AN EXERCISE IN 
EXEGESIS AND THEOLOGY 


S. LEWIS JOHNSON, JR. 


“To pick up Tillich’s Systematic Theology after studying traditional textbooks,” 
comments Colin Brown, “is like straying into a room full of Picassos. Everywhere 
the perspectives are strange. While some features are oddly familiar, others are 
conspicuously absent. There are next to no biblical texts.” We might add that there 
is not a surplus of references to the term God in Tillich’s work either—but, then, 
he is a philosophical theologian and hardly falls within the company of Calvin, 
Hodge, and Shedd, to name a few of the traditional authors Brown referred to. My 
purpose in mentioning these things is not to fault Tillich but to underscore the 
divorce between theology and exegesis in most contemporary dogmatic writing. It 
is to the great credit of Karl Barth that his Church Dogmatics is crammed with 
useful exegetical material as a foundation for his theological conclusions. Among 
living contemporary systematicians G. C. Berkouwer and John Murray? are char- 
acterized by attention to the exegesis of the original text. But after due recognition 
has been given to these men, it is difficult to think of other theologians who give 
sufficient attention to the exegesis of the text of Scripture. 

To illustrate this further, let me refer to the comments of several continental 
theologians on the subject with which this paper is concerned. Heinrich Ott of 
Basel, in his useful work Die Antwort des Glaubens, has a chapter on “Der 
Begriff Siinde,” but in the chapter there is no mention at all of the normative text 
of Romans 5:12.3 The same is true of Wolfgang Trillhaas. In a chapter entitled 
“Die Siinde,” there is no reference to this key text and, of course, no exegesis of it.* 


1C, Brown, Philosophy and the Christian Faith: A Historical Sketch from the Middle Ages 
to the Present Day (London: 1969), p. 193. 

"It is fair to say, as Hutchinson does, that this is the brand of Murray. “It is also sig- 
nificant, and typical of the Westminster professor,” he comments, “that he should attempt to 
be painfully careful to rest his formulation upon exegetical considerations alone” (G. P. 
Hutchinson, The Problem of Original Sin in American Presbyterian Theology [Philadelphia: 
1972], p. 84). 

, Ott, Die Antwort des Glaubens (Stuttgart: 1972), pp. 168-80. 

‘W. Trillhaas, Dogmatik, 3rd ed. (Berlin: 1972), pp. 189-204. I am happy to note that O. 
Weber has some discussion of the text in his Grundlagen der Dogmatik, 4th ed. (Neukirchen: 
1972), II, pp. 660-61. 
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There is no need to multiply examples. Modern theology has lost its interest in, 
and hold on, the text of Scripture. 

This divorce of theology from exegesis is frequently represented as primarily an 
impoverishment of theology, which, of course, it is. But it is sometimes forgotten 
that contemporary exegesis as well has lost its grip on systematics, with dire results 
for interpretation. We are quite willing to grant that theology cannot really be done 
well without exegesis, but we are not as willing, it seems to me, to grant that 
exegesis cannot be done well without systematic theology. Exegesis, armed with the 
original text and modern critical tools and methodology, too frequently sees itself 
as autonomously self-sufficient, pouring out its arid and superficial grammatical, 
syntactical, and critical comments, while the deeper meaning of the texts in the 
light of the broader problems at issue is lost to it. In the introduction to his commen- 
tary on 1 John, Principal Candlish spoke of his desire to “bring out the full mind of 
the apostle” upon the truths embodied in the letter, and then added, in words surely 
applicable to the study of all the biblical literature: “For I am deeply convinced 
after years of thought about it, that it can be studied aright exegetically, only when 
it is studied theologically.”> William Manson, late Professor of New Testament at 
the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, used to refer to this type of exegesis, the 
type that kept exegesis and theology in holy bonds of matrimony, as “depth 
exegesis.” It might just as well be called “depth theology.” 

The study of the text with which this article is concerned, Romans 5:12, illus- 
trates the point of which I am speaking. While still a popular crux interpretum, 
to which constant attention is given, the exegetical literature is notable for its 
failure to handle in much depth the theological sense of the passage.® Danker’s 


35, S. Candlish, The First Epistle of John Expounded in a Series of Lectures, 2nd. ed. 
(Edinburgh: 1870), I, p. viii. 

°Some of the most recent attempts to deal with the problems of the passage are: (1) S. 
Lyonnet, “Le sens de ἐφ᾽ ᾧ en Rom 5, 12 et l’exégése des Péres grecs,” Bib, 36 (1955), pp. 
436-56; (2) W. Manson, “Notes on the Argument of Romans (chapters 1-8),” New Testa- 
ment Essays, ed. A. J. B. Higgins (Manchester: 1959), pp. 150ff.; (3) ΚΕ. Bultmann, “Adam 
and Christ according to Romans 5,” Current Issues in New Testament Interpretation, ed. W. 
Klassen and G. F. Snyder (New York: 1962), pp. 143-65; (4) E. Brandenburger, Adam 
und Christus: Exegetisch-Religionesgeschichtliche Untersuchung zu Romer 5, 12-21 (I Kor. 
15) (Neukirchen: 1962), pp. 168-80; (5) C. K. Barrett, From First Adam to Last: A Study 
in Pauline Theology (London: 1962), pp. 69-73; (6) E. Jiingel, “Das Gesetz zwischen Adam 
und Christus (eine theologische Studie zu Rém 5, 12-21),” ZTK, 60 (1963), pp. 42-74; (7) 
L. Ligier, Péché d’Adam et péché du monde: le Nouveau Testament, Théologie 48 (Paris: 
1961), II, pp. 257-89; (8) R. Scroggs, The Last Adam: A Study in Pauline Anthropology 
(Oxford: 1966); (9) P. Lengsfeld, Adam und Christus: die Adam-Christus-Typologie im 
Neuen Testament und ihre dogmatische Verwendung bei M. J. Scheeben und K. Barth (Essen: 
1965), pp. 73-100; (10) J. Cambier, “Péchés des hommes et péché d’Adam en Rom. v. 12,” 
NTS, 11 (1965), pp. 217-55; (11) F. W. Danker, “Romans v. 12. Sin Under Law,” NTS, 14 
(1968), pp. 424-39; (12) G. Bonner, “Augustine on Romans 5, 12,” SE, V, ed. F. L. Cross 
(Berlin: 1968), pp. 242-47; (13) C. E. B. Cranfield, “On Some of the Problems in the Inter- 
pretation of Romans 5.12,” SJT, 22 (1969), pp. 324-41; (14) A. Feuillet, “Le regne de la 
mort et le regne de la vie (Rom. V, 12-21),” RB, 77 (1970), pp. 481-521; (15) A. J. M. 
Wedderburn, “The Theological Structure of Romans V. 12,” NTS, 19 (1973), pp. 339-54. 
Also to be noted are: K. Barth, Christ and Adam: Man and Humanity in Romans 5 (Edin- 
burgh: 1956); K. Condon, “The Biblical Doctrine of Original Sin,” ZTQ, 34 (1967), pp. 20- 
36. The most important work on the theological aspects of the passage is undoubtedly J. 
Murray’s The Imputation of Adam's Sin (Grand Rapids: 1959), a reprint of articles originally 
published in WTJ. That this substantial study should be so neglected by contemporary schol- 
arship—I do not remember seeing a reference to it in the literature cited above—is a revealing 
insight into the methods of research of the broad spectrum of liberal scholarship. 
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study is a clear example, since he busies himself with the prepositional phrase 
ἐφ ᾧ and lightly dismisses the problem of the meaning of its clause with a few 
lines. Cranfield’s article is much more satisfactory. After handling very com- 
petently (as one might expect from Cranfield) the problems of the connection of 
διὰ τοῦτο with the context and the structure of the verse, he wrestles with the 
interpretation of the last clause, suggesting six possible interpretations and finally 
deciding on the view that the clause refers to “men’s sinning in their own persons 
but as a result of the corrupt nature inherited from Adam.”? Missing, however, is an 
in-depth treatment of the theological problems, and one gets the distinct impression 
that he is unaware of, or uninterested in, the theological debates that have raged 
over the interpretation of the passage. Is it not a legitimate concern, however, to ask 
such questions as: What does the passage have to say regarding the doctrine of 
original sin?’ What type of union between Adam and the race does the passage 
suggest? Is it realistic in the philosophical sense, as taught by Shedd?® Or, is it 
realistic in the biblical sense, as taught by Augustine?!° Does the passage teach an 
imputation of sin?" If so, is the imputation mediate or immediate? These questions 
arise legitimately out of the biblical text, and we are not doing “depth exegesis” if 
we neglect them. These are the questions, with suggested answers to them, for 
which one looks in vain in the otherwise excellent article of Cranfield. Keeping 
Cranfield’s work in mind, it will be my purpose to analyse it critically and to 
attempt to outline the theological dimension that is missing in it, hoping thereby 
to point the way toward a model of a more complete and richer exegesis of the 
passage.? 


A SURVEY OF SECONDARY EXEGETICAL PROBLEMS 


The reference of διὰ τοῦτο. To clear the ground for the primary problem, it is 
necessary to determine, first, the reference of the prepositional phrase διὰ τοῦτο. 
And to handle it, we must retrace our steps a little, remembering humbly that the 
terrain is wild, rugged, infested with exegetical booby traps, and dotted with the 
graves of interpreters who fell into them. Even the broad scope of thought is 
debated. Charles Hodge, for example, thinks 5:12-21 illustrates justification through 
one man by its affirmation of condemnation by one man. The two imputations are 
parallel; men are treated according to the merits of another.!* While that view has 
much to commend it, I prefer another. 


*Cranfield, “Problems in Interpretation,” p. 331. 

*J. Macquarrie has recently referred to the word “sin” as “the moribund word ‘sin’ ” 
(God-Talk: An Examination of the Language and Logic of Theology [London: 1967], p. 208). 
What would he say of the detestable peccatum originale? 

"W. G. T. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology (New York: 1888, 1894), 11, pp. 49-94, 

Contra duas epist. Pelag., iv. 4-7. 

"This doctrine, the imputation of Adam’s sin to the race, seems so plainly taught in Scrip- 
ture that it often comes as a shock to realize that it is not a teaching accepted by everyone. 
Cf. Wedderburn, “Theological Structure,” p. 354; Condon, “Original Sin,” p. 34. 

“Many of the exegetical commentators on the epistle fail similarly. Cf. F. J. Leenhardt, 
The Epistle to the Romans, trans. H. Knight (London: 1961), pp. 139-45; O. Michel, Der 
Brief an die Romer (GOttingen: 1957), pp. 121-22. 

Ὁ, Hodge, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Grand Rapids: 1953, repr. of 
1886 ed.), p. 142; cf. idem, Systematic Theology (Grand Rapids: 1952, repr. of 1871 ed.), 
II, p. 202. BOD 6 τὰ 
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The doctrine of justification by faith has been completed with Romans 5:1-11. 
Now the apostle discusses the universality of it. He discussed in 1:18-3:20 the 
certainty and universality of condemnation. Since, now, he has finished with the 
certainty of justification (5:1-11), he turns to its universality. There 15 one phrase 
of 3:22 that has not been treated, and consequently it is taken up here. That 
phrase is εἰς πάντας τοὺς πιστεύοντας, and it suggests the universality of justification. 
It is matched by the twofold occurrence of the phrase εἰς πάντας ἀνθρώπους in the 
climactic statement of v. 18. Therefore, Paul’s thoughts now turn to the universal 
application of the saving work of Christ, its availability for all believers. 

The connection is made by διὰ τοῦτο. The phrase is either causal, laying a founda- 
tion for the next words but referring to the preceding, or illative,!* introducing an 
inference from the preceding.'* The precise connection has been vigorously debated 
by the commentators, with no convincing solution to the present time.1® The phrase 
may look over the entire argument from 1:17 on or point particularly to 5:1-11. I 
prefer the latter interpretation.1‘ The point is this: for this cause (5:1-11: we now 
have a sure salvation by one man, Jesus Christ) there exists this likeness between 
Christ and Adam.!® As the world was introduced to sin and death by the first Adam, 
so it has been introduced to righteousness and life by the Last Adam. This provides 
the grounds for the doctrine of sanctification that follows. “The master-thought of 
the whole passage,” Gifford believes, “is that unity of the many in the one, which 
forms the point of comparison between Adam and Christ.”?® Thus if one should ask, 
How by the well-doing of one, Jesus Christ, are the many saved? it may be said, in 
reply, How by the disobedience of one, Adam, were the many condemned? 

The structure and basic content of the verse. In vv. 12-14 Paul proves the 
universal diffusion of death by the sin of the one man Adam, the thesis being found 
in v. 12.2° The clause that begins with the comparative ὥσπερ is concluded in v. 18b, 


“Hodge, Romans, p. 143. 

“The phrase occurs about sixty times in the NT, and may refer to the preceding or fol- 
lowing contexts—although two out of three occurrences refer to the preceding context, both 
in the NT as a whole and in Paul (cf. Cranfield, “Problems,” p. 324). 

‘Tbid., p. 325. Cranfield also prefers the connection with 5:1-11, claiming it is definite 
and close. 

“This is also Michel’s preference, (Der Brief an die Romer, p. 121). 

*Cf, Leenhardt, Epistle to the Romans, pp. 24-25. 

, H. Gifford, The Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans (London: 1886), p. 115. 

“Incidentally, there is no indication in the text that Paul did not accept the historicity of 
the Genesis account (contra C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans [New York: 
1932], pp. 80, 105-06; C. K. Barrett, 4 Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans [New 
York: 1957] p. 111). Gifford observes, “St. Paul’s representation of it is wholly derived 
from the original narrative in Genesis; he introduces no new feature, and it is therefore gra- 
tuitous to assume that he drew from any other source” (Epistle ... to the Romans, p. 115). 
One cannot argue from the relatively few references to Genesis 2-3 and the fall in the 
rest of the Bible, as does Condon, that, therefore, Genesis 2-3 cannot be considered history 
in the sense of recorded fact (cf. “Original Sin,” p. 25). While the fall account is not fre- 
quently mentioned, the references to it appear at critical points in the proclamation of the- 
ological truth, and this testifies to the importance of the record (cf. Rom. 5:12-19; 1 Cor. 
15:21-22). 
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the intervening words being parenthetical.2! The whole forms an extended com- 
parison and contrast between Adam and Christ.?? 

It may be helpful to say a few words at this point about the content of the verse 
phrase by phrase. The words δι’ ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου point to Adam as the instrumental 
cause by which sin entered the world.?® The word εἰσῆλθεν, its tense looking at the 
fall, indicates that sin was in existence prior to the fall (cf. 1 Tim. 2:14). But 
Paul gives us no details of that fact. By the words εἰς τὸν κόσμον εἰσῆλθεν more is 
meant than that sin began its existence in this world. They mean that the world 
became sinners, for the words are explained by ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάντες ἥμαρτον. The fact 
that sin is said to be the basis of universal death strongly implies that Adam’s sin 
has produced universal sin.75 

The next phrase, καὶ διά τῆς ἁμαρτίας ὁ θάνατος, clearly teaches that death is a 
penal evil and, as Hodge points out, “not a consequence of the original constitu- 
tion of man.”26 That which was implied in 1 Corinthians 15:21-22 is here stated 
plainly.27 While Chrysostom, Augustine, and Meyer regarded the death here as 


"The structure is debatable. Cranfield’s discussion is lucid and convincing, and I will only 
summarize in this note the points he makes. After pointing out that the general consensus 
of commentators and translators from the time of the early Church to the present has taken 
5:12 as an incomplete sentence, as a protasis without an immediately following apodosis, he 
mentions the objections to the position that have been raised by L. Cerfaux (cf. Le Christ 
dans la théologie de Saint Paul [Paris: 1951], p. 178). Barrett (Romans, pp. 109-10), and 
Scroggs (Last Adam, pp. 79-80). He might also have mentioned the objections of R. C. H. 
Lenski, the well-known Lutheran commentator (cf. The Interpretation of St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans [Columbus: 1936], p. 360). But support for the traditional view is overwhelming. 
First, the comparison that results when v. 12b becomes the apodosis of v. 12a is unsatisfactory. 
Second, the emphatic position of the phrase δι᾽ ἑνὸς ἀνθρώτον in v. 12a would lead one to 
expect to find something that answers to it in the apodosis, but it is not until v. 18 that a 
satisfactory answering statement occurs. The parallel between Adam and Christ is already 
in Paul’s mind, as the δι᾽ ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου suggests, and thus we are led to look for a corre- 
sponding phrase and clause—which we find in v. 18b. Third, most significant and telling 
is the usage of καὶ οὕτως (cf. 11:26; 1 Cor. 7:36; 11:28; Gal. 6:2). Kai οὕτως has a con- 
secutive force, being equivalent to and so, and thus, but οὕτως καί often introduces an apodosis 
following a protasis beginning with ὥσπερ, ὡς, or a similar word, and in such cases has the 
meaning of so also. This particular construction pervades this very context of Romans, and 
in each case the meaning is clearly so also, or even so (cf. 5:18, 19, 21; 6:4). I conclude, 
then, with Cranfield, that v. 12 is an incomplete sentence. Paul interrupts the sentence with 
vv. 13-17, freely rephrases the principal point of v. 12 in v. 18a, and concludes with the 
long-awaited apodosis in v. 18b which compares the work of Adam with the work of the 
Last Adam. Cf. Cranfield, “Problems,” pp. 326-29; F. F. Bruce, The Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans (Grand Rapids: 1963), p. 130. 

“=Condon suggests that for Paul “the four turning points of history are: Adam, Abraham, 
Moses, Christ” (“Original Sin,” p. 32). Three of the four are found in this passage. 

“~Whether the occasional cause, that is, that Adam is the first sinner as the Pelagian af- 
firms, or the efficient cause, that is, that he deteriorated the physical or moral nature he trans- 
mitted, or the judicial cause, that the relation is that which exists between sin and punishment 
one cannot tell at this point in the exegesis (cf. Hodge, Romans, pp. 145-46). Cf. Wisd. 2: 
23-24; 2 Esd. 7:118. 

*“Ibid., p. 146. 

*The noun ἁμαρτία may refer to the individual act of disobedience (cf. 4:7; Acts 7:60), 
the principle or disposition of sin (cf. 7:8, 9, 17, 23), or to both of these senses at once 
(cf. 8:3; 5:217), and, finally, the guilt of sin (cf. 3:9; 1 Pet. 2:24). In v. 19 Paul speaks 
of the one sin as constituting the many sinners, and that would seem to include actual sin, 
depravity, and guilt (cf. C. Hodge, Romans, p. 147). 

*Tbid. 

“Hodge further comments on the question of man and death in the Garden of Eden, “It 
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physical, the greater number of commentators regard it as both physical (cf. 5:14; 
Gen. 3:9) and spiritual (cf. 5:18, 21; 6:2378). The verb διῆλθεν corresponds to 
εἰσῆλθεν. That which entered has now passed through—that is, reached—all men.” 

The force of ἐφ᾽ ᾧ. The relationship of the last clause to the meaning of the text 
hinges on the interpretation of the prepositional phrase ἐφ᾽ 4, and that is still being 
debated.*° The possibilities are these: 

1. We may take the ᾧ as masculine in gender and refer it to an implied νόμος 
as its antecedent, as Danker does.?! 

2. We may take the ᾧ as masculine and refer it to ὁ θάνατος, as Stauffer does.*? 

3. We may take the ᾧ as masculine and refer it to ἐνὸς ἀνθρώπου, understanding the 
noun ἀνθρώπου as a reference to Adam and taking the ἐπί in the sense of ἐν, as 
Augustine did.34 

4, We may take the ᾧ as masculine and refer it to ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου, understanding the 
noun ἀνθρώπου as a reference to Adam and taking the ἐφ᾽ ᾧ in the sense of 
because, as apparently John Damascene,** Theophylact,?*> and perhaps Chrysos- 
tom*® did. 

5. We may take the ᾧ as neuter and the phrase ἐφ᾽ ᾧ as having the sense of 
because. According to Cranfield the clause may then refer to (a) men’s participa- 
tion in Adam’s sin; (b) men’s individual sinning in their own persons independently 
of Adam, but after his example; or (c) men’s sinning in their own persons as a 


is clear from Gen ii.17; iii.19, that had Adam never sinned, he would never have died; but 
it does not follow that he would never have been changed” (ibid.). 

Here it is contrasted with ζωὴ αἰώνιος. 

*The omission of ὁ θάνατος (D, G, et al.) is probably a Western modification (cf. B. M. 
Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament [New York: 1971], pp. 512- 
13). 

*See the literature mentioned earlier, noting esp. Brandenburger, p. 171; Bonner, pp. 242- 
47; Cambier, pp. 242-51; Condon, pp. 34-35; Danker, pp. 424-39; Feuillet, pp. 489-92; 
Lengsfeld, p. 75; Ligier, pp. 269-73; Lyonnet, pp. 436-56; Wedderburn, pp. 349-51. Cran- 
field has a fairly complete treatment of the question (pp. 330-35), although the grammatical 
issue is entwined with the exegetical and theological ones. 

“Cf. Danker, Sin Under Law, p. 428. 

“EF. Stauffer, New Testament Theology, trans. J. Marsh (New York: 1955), p. 270. 

*The Latin version, of course, rendered ἐφ᾽ & by in quo, and it is this that Augustine 
interprets. One must not suppose that he did not have access to the Greek text at this 
point, nor that he regarded his teaching as unique. He thought his view was the view of the 
ancient Fathers. For example, he writes: Tu interim habes in conspectu non solum Occidentis, 
verum etiam Orientis episcopos. Nam qui nobis deesse videbantur, plures Orientis invenimus. 
Omnes uno eodemque modo credunt, per unum hominem peccatum intrasse in mundum, et 
per peccatum mortem, et ita in omnes homines pertransisse, in quo omnes peccaverunt: qui 
modus hic est, ut peccato illius unius hominis primi omnes nasci credantur obnoxii (contra 
Jul. 1.5.20; cf. op imp. contra Jul. 3:39), Cf. de pecc. mer. et rem i.10.11; ili. 3.14; de civ, 
Dei xiii.14; contra duas epist. Pelag. iv.4.7; de nupt. et concup. ii.15. And in one place in 
commenting on Romans 5:14 he refers to a reading that is supported by the Greek text at 
that point (cf. ep. 157, 3:19). Thus we must conclude that he either failed to consult the 
Greek text of 5:12 or he misinterpreted it, or, what is less likely, that he was the victim 
of an inaccurate text (cf. Bonner, “Augustine on Romans 5, 12,” p. 245). Beza and Cocceius 
followed Augustine (cf. H. Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics Set Out and Illustrated from the 
Sources, ed. E. Bizer, trans. G. T. Thomson [London: 1950], p. 347). 

“Eis pros Romaious epistolen, in loc. 

Tes tou hagiou Paulou pros Romaious epistoles exegesis, in loc. 

**Cf. Cranfield’s comments on this (“Problems,” pp. 334-35). 
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result of the corrupt nature they inherit from Adam.?" It is just at this point that the 
theological weakness of Cranfield’s exegesis becomes evident. The alternatives of 
interpretation are far more numerous and richer in nuance than he has mentioned. 
When we say that man has participated in Adam’s sin, we have not said enough. 
We must go on to the question, In what sense, a realistic or a representative sense? 
If we stop simply at the place of participation, our treatment lacks theological depth. 

But we must suggest a solution to the problem of ἐφ᾽ ᾧ grammatically before we 
turn to the theological sense of the clause. We will treat the alternatives in the 
order in which they have been listed. The first suggestion, that the ᾧ is masculine 
and refers to an implied νόμος, carries little conviction. In the course of defending 
the view, Danker makes some astounding claims and performs some amazing feats 
of exegesis. For example, he writes—and, mind you, he is speaking of the inter- 
pretation of Romans 5:12-21, over which countless drops of ink have been spilt— 
“The only critic of the passage to deal in earnest with the context, including 
especially vv. 13-14, is Brandenburger.’ Further, he refers the ἐφ᾽ ᾧ to an 
implied vé~0s—but νόμος is not found at all in the first eleven verses of the chapter. 
One might expect that Danker would counter by saying that νόμος is found in v. 
13. But he expressly says that that occurrence is not the antecedent.®® In addition, 
the rendering he suggests for ἐφ᾽ é—“on the basis of what (law) they sinned”— 
is very strained, in spite of what he claims.*° Danker’s reason for not wanting to 
refer the & to ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου is that the words are “remote” from 6. But for a remote 
antecedent he wishes to substitute a nonexistent one! Moreover, his claims con- 
cerning “the formal contractual basis” of the phrase ἐφ᾽ & are not borne out by 
Pauline or NT usage (cf. 2 Cor. 5:4; Phil. 3:12; 4:10; Luke 5:25; Acts 7:33). 
The final sentence of his article provides a telling insight into the exegesis dis- 
played in it. “The fact that no ancient versions nor early fathers support the 
interpretation here proposed is no argument against its validity,” he hopes, 
adding, “but rather a testimony to the fact that dogmatic and polemical concerns 
(he, evidently, has none!), as often in the history of exegesis, can obscure simple 
idiom.’’*! 

The second suggestion, the referring of ᾧ to θάνατος, is not acceptable either, 
although the antecedent in this case would be nearer at hand. But Stauffer’s render- 
ing, “to which” or “in the direction of” (in Richtung auf), is very awkward 
and forced,*? although grammatically possible (cf. Phil. 4:10; 2 Tim. 2:14; Wis. 
2:23, ἐπ᾿ ἀφθαρσίᾳ). The clause by this interpretation adds nothing to the thought 
of the verse, being completely redundant. 

The third suggestion, Augustine’s, labors under these difficulties: (1) The normal 
force of ἐφ᾽ ᾧ is opposed to in whom; ἐν would be much more natural. (2) The 
usage of ἐφ᾽ ᾧ is opposed to his view. In the Pauline usage the phrase may mean 
because (cf. 2 Cor. 5:4), for which (cf. Phil. 3:12) or “for indeed’’** (Phil. 4:10), 


"Cf. ibid, pp. 330-31. 

*Danker, Sin Under Law, p. 438. 

™“The antecedent for ¢,” he writes, “is not the more narrowly defined νόμος in v. 13. 
Rather, the use of νόμος in v. 13 pursues the idea of νόμος implied in the relative 3” (ibid., p. 
428). If that were so, then one would expect the anaphoric article with νόμου in v. 13. 

“Tbid., p. 429. 

“Tbid., p. 439. 

“Cf. Cranfield, “Problems,” p. 332; Stauffer, NJ Theology, p. 270. 

“Cf. BAG, p. 287. 
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but never in whom. The same can be said for the other NT usages (cf. Luke 5:25; 
Acts 7:33). (3) The words ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου are so far removed that they do not form 
an obvious antecedent. This objection may also be lodged against the fourth sug- 
gestion. 

The fifth suggestion, that the ᾧ is neuter and that the phrase means because, has 
the overwhelming support of the commentators.*# The distance of ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπον from 
the relative weakens the case for a connection between them, and there is 
clear Pauline evidence for the meaning because (cf. 2 Cor. 5:4). An excellent 
sense is obtained as well. The last clause, then, gives the reason why death has 
come to all men. Death is universal for the precise reason that sin is universal.*° 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE PRIMARY EXEGETICAL PROBLEM 


The ground has now been cleared, and we are face to face with the primary 
difficulty of the passage: the interpretation of the entire final clause, and par- 
ticularly as it is highlighted in πάντες ἥμαρτον. What do they mean? 

It is also at this point that Cranfield’s study is at its weakest. Having decided that 
ᾧ is neuter and ἐφ᾽ & means because, he outlines three interpretations of πάντες 


6 4 


ἥμαρτον. First, ἥμαρτον may refer “not to men’s sinning in their own persons but 
to their participation in Adam’s transgression.”** Second, ἥμαρτον may refer “to 
men’s sinning in their own persons quite independently of Adam, though after 
his example.”4? Third, ἥμαρτον may refer to “men’s sinning in their own persons 
but as a result of the corrupt nature inherited from Adam.”’4® Quite rightly Cran- 
field rejects the second interpretation, the Pelagian, because it “reduces the scope 
of the analogy between Christ and Adam to such an extent as virtually to empty 


“Sanday and Headlam write, “Though this expression has been much fought over, there 
can now be little doubt that the true rendering is ‘because’” (W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Edinburgh: 1902], 
p. 133; cf. C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek, 2nd. ed. [Cambridge: 
1959], pp. 132, 50). The ἐφ᾽ ᾧ stands for ἐπὶ τούτῳ ὅτι (cf. Michel, Der Brief an die Rémer, 
p. 122). Cranfield disputes the claim that there is a “clear consensus” for because, argues 
the case, and then decides for because. Surprisingly, as careful a grammarian as Turner has 
again contended for in whom, but his case is just as surprisingly both weak and falsely based 
grammatically. For example, he does not even discuss the Pauline or NT usage of the phrase. 
He appears to suggest that the aorist demands that the verb ἥμαρτον refer to the sin in 
Adam, completely overlooking its common constative force (or complexive, to use his own 
term). He even goes on to say that, if the verb referred to personal sins, 1 would be expected 
that Paul would use the imperfect tense—although in a reference to personal sins previously 
(3:23), the apostle used the same form used here, the aorist ἥμαρτον. Finally, his discussion 
of ἐπί with the genitive and dative is misleading (cf. N. Turner, Grammatical Insights into 
the New Testament (Edinburgh: 1965], pp. 116-18). In his earlier Syntax he had given the 
phrase the meaning of because (cf. J. H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek. 
Vol. III: Syntax, by N. Turner [Edinburgh: 1963], p. 272). Lyonnet’s rendering of ἐφ᾽ ᾧ as 
sous la condition que, claiming the phrase introdues une condition ἃ remplir is overly subtle 
(cf. S. Lyonnet, “Le sens,” pp. 450-56). 

‘There is an element of truth, then, in the statement of Bultmann, “Now it must be noted 
that the real theme of Rom. 5:12ff. is not the origin of sin but the origin of death” (R. Bult- 
mann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. K. Grobel [New York: 1951, 1955] I, p. 
252). 

“Cranfield, “Problems,” p. 330. 

“Ibid., pp. 330-31. 

“Ibid., p. 331. 
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it of real significance, and fails to do justice to the thought of vv. 18 and 19 and 
to that solidarity of men with Adam which is clearly expressed in I Cor 15.22 
(ὥσπερ yap ἐν τῷ ᾿Αδὰμ πάντες ἀποθνήσκουσιν, . . .).”4° The remainder of the article 
is an attempt to refute the first interpretation and support the third, and he con- 
cludes that ἥμαρτον has the same force in 5:12 that it has in 3:23. Human death is 
the consequence of human sin, but human sin itself is the result of a corrupt nature 
inherited from Adam. 

Now, it is not my primary purpose to dispute Cranfield’s conclusion, although 
I do not think it is the right one. My principal aim is to demonstrate that his 
analysis of the problem lacks theological depth, and that this lack of theological 
depth, characteristic of most exegetical work being done today, is a serious 
impediment to good exegesis.©° To illustrate, the first interpretation suggested by 
Cranfield—namely, that ἥμαρτον refers to man’s participation in the sin of Adam— 
is an ambiguous and, therefore, superficial suggestion, for it fails to come to 
grips with the problems of realism and representation. Realists and representa- 
tionists both affirm the truth of Cranfield’s position, but they differ decidedly in 
its interpretation. In addition, Cranfield’s third suggestion—namely, that ἥμαρτον 
refers to acts of sin that result from the corrupt nature inherited from Adam— 
raises the question of the nature of the imputation of Adam’s sin, and: Cranfield’s 
study gives no indication of an awareness of the debate over mediate and immediate 
imputation. It is my contention that one cannot really treat exegetically such an 
important text as Romans 5:12 in satisfactory fashion without handling in some 
detail such questions. Perhaps the simplest way to make the point is to set forth 
the alternative theories that face one in interpreting the text. 

1. First of all, there is the theory of the denial of any causal relation between 
Adam’s sin and the sin of the human race. According to those who have held this 
view, there is no relation, either logical or natural, judicial or physical, between 
Adam’s act and his posterity’s sin. The only connection is that necessitated by the 
divine purpose or decree. It was the divine purpose that, if Adam sinned, all men 
should sin.*! Such a view, however, is utterly unable to explain vv. 18 and 19, where 
it is distinctly stated that the many are constituted sinners by one act of disobedience. 

2. Second, there is the Pelagian theory. Another class of interpreters, an- 
ticipated by 2 Baruch 54:19%? but led by the notorious Pelagius and including 
such distinguished scholars as James Denney** and C. K. Barrett,®* refer the words 
to the actual personal sins of men (cf. 3:23). While this interpretation would 
seem to demand the present tense, ἁμαρτάνουσιν, rather than the aorist, there are 
at least two other things that overthrow it. (a) First, the repeated claim is made in 
vv. 15-19 that only one sin is the cause of the death of all. Five times Paul makes 
the point.®* (Ὁ) Second, the sense of v. 14 is against this view. There it is stated 


“Ibid. 

“The relation between exegesis and dogmatics was one of the important interests of the 
late Hermann Diem, and it made his work a fruitful contribution. The hermeneutical circle, 
involving the reciprocity of influence between exegesis and dogmatics, is of the greatest 
significance for the deliverance of exegesis from the arid desert of necessary, but discon- 
tinuous, criticism (cf. H. Diem, Dogmatics, trans. H. Knight [Edinburgh: 1959], pp. 236-302). 

"Cf. Hodge, Systematic Theology, 11, p. 193. 

“Every man has been the Adam of his own soul.” 

“J. Denney, “St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” The Expositor’s Greek Testament, ed. W. 
R. Nicoll (London: 1897-1910), II, pp. 627-28. 

“Barrett, Romans, p. 111. 
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that certain persons, part of the all and ones who suffer death as the penalty of sin, 
did not commit sins resembling Adam’s—that is, individual and conscious transgres- 
sions. They must, then, have died because of Adam’s sin.5* The Pelagian theory, 
therefore, in spite of its illustrious advocates, must be discarded.5* 

3. Third, in commenting on Augustine’s misunderstanding of ἐφ᾽ 6, we said 
nothing about his interpretation of the clause as a whole. Believing that he held the 
views of the ancient church fathers,5® both of the West and the East,®® of Chry- 
sostom,®’ and of Catholic antiquity as a whole,®*! Augustine taught a seminal 
identity between Adam and his posterity. He thus anticipates the more developed 
philosophical realism of the scholastic theologians and William G. T. Shedd. Since 
we shall deal with realism shortly, we omit here any specific criticism of Augustine. 

4. Fourth, with Calvin our treatment of the problem becomes largely a Presby- 
terian discussion. Someone has said concerning Presbyterians in a rather fashionable 
church that they were all vogue on the outside and a little vague on the inside! Well, 
however justified that may have been in the particular case, it cannot be said of 
Presbyterian theologians and their treatment of the problems of original sin. The 
subject became practically a Presbyterian preserve, in which such well-known 
theologians as Henry B. Smith, Archibald Alexander, Charles and A. A. Hodge, 
William G. T. Shedd, Samuel J. Baird, James H. Thornwell, Robert W. Landis, 
Robert L. Dabney, and John Murray performed—to say nothing of Francis Tur- 
rettin, the Dutch Calvinists, and Jonathan Edwards. And, whatever one 
may say of the details of the dialectics, the discussions were not vague. They were 
precise and perceptive.** Any worthwhile treament of the problems of original sin 
demands that we stand on the shoulders of these giants. But, to Calvin. Feeling that 
Paul had original sin in mind here,* he wrote, “We have, therefore, all sinned, 
because we are all imbued with natural corruption, and for this reason are wicked 
and perverse.’’® In the Institutes he explicitly says we are not guilty of Adam’s sin.® 
With Calvin, then, the important concept is hereditary depravity, and in view of this 


"Cf. Hodge, Systematic Theology, II, pp. 205-14. 

“In connection with this verse, Hodge adds that this interpretation makes Paul say some- 
thing that is not true. Not all men die because of personal sins; death is more extensive 
than transgression (cf. v. 13). Infants die, but not because of personal sin (cf. Isa. 7:16; 
idem, Romans, p. 149). 

"For Pelagius’ views, see Pelagius’ Expositions of Thirteen Epistles’ of St. Paul, ed. A. 
Souter (Cambridge: 1926), pp. 45, 48. Emil Brunner deserves classification here, too, for 
he writes, “The phrase, in quo omnes peccaverunt, which Augustine took to be the heart 
of the matter, has proved to be a mistranslation; rightly translated, these words mean the 
exact opposite: namely, that each of us becomes a sinner by his own act” (E. Brunner, The 
Christian Doctrine of Creation. Dogmatics, trans. O. Wyon [London: 1952], II, p. 99). 

“Cf. op. imp. contra Jul. 3.29. Bonner’s treatment of the views of Augustine is excellent. 

SCf: contra Jul. I. 5. 20. 

“Ibid., I. 6. 27. 

“TIbid., I. 3. 8. 

“Luther cites Augustine’s views with approval (Luther: Lectures on Romans, trans. and 
ed. W. Pauck [Philadelphia: 1961], pp. 165-66). He particularly relates the passage to the 
doctrine of original sin. 

“Cf. Hutchinson, Problem of Original Sin, p. 97. 

“Cf. J. Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, ed. T. McNeill, trans. F. L. Battles 
(Philadelphia: 1961), II. i. 8 (I, 250-52]. 

“J. Calvin, The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Romans and to the Thessalonians, ed. 
D. W. and T. F. Torrance, trans. R. Mackenzie (Grand Rapids: 1961), p. 112. 
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it is probably fair to say that his views remain within Augustinian and Catholic 
tradition.* This interpretation, too, cannot handle vv. 15-19. Hereditary depravity 
cannot be called one trespass.** Further, it cannot handle the analogy that Paul 
presents in these verses between the one sin of Adam and the one righteous act of 
Christ. 

5. Fifth, we now come to the theory of realistic union. We must at this point 
make clear that the remaining views are based on a common understanding of the 
relation of the final clause to the main clause. It is admitted that the death of all 
is grounded in the sin of all (v. 12), and that the death of all is grounded also in 
the sin of one, Adam (vv. 15-19). In other words, there is here a solidarity, or 
union, which must be acknowledged. In some way and for some reason, Paul is able 
to say that one sinned and that all sinned—and in both statements refer to the same 
fact.©° This solidarity and universality, or this union, must be a part of any expla- 
nation of Romans 5:12. 

There are two views that compete in explaining this solidarity. One is the view 
that the union between Adam and his posterity is biological and genealogical, and 
may therefore be described as natural or seminal (cf. Heb. 7:9-10). The human 
nature in Adam is numerically and specifically one with the nature of all men. Thus 
the solidarity between Adam and all men is natural or seminal. This view is usually 
called the realistic view, and it has been the view of such theologians as William 
G. T. Shedd,7° James H. Thornwell,”! and others.72 The other view, while not 
denying the seminal relationship and its importance, is that Adam was the appointed 
and representative head of the race. This view, which involves the principle of 
imputation, is the representative or federal view. It is to this problem that we now 
turn. 

Shedd, the ablest defender of the realist position in English,”* puts it this way: 


According to the elder Calvinism, as represented by Pareus and those of his 
class, original sin propagated in every individual rests upon original sin inherent 
in every individual; original sin inherent in every individual rests upon original sin 
imputed to every individual; and orignal sin imputed to every individual rests 
upon original sin committed by all men as a common nature in Adam. On this 


“IT. i. 8; cf. II. i. 6; 11. 1. 7, proinde a radice putrefacta rami putridi prodierunt, qui suam 
putredinem transmiserunt ad alios ex se nascentes surculos; 11. 1. 5. 

Cf, Murray, Imputation of Adam's Sin, p. 18. This seems to be Barrett’s view as well. He 
denies realism and conceives of sin as a living, active agency, which, after gaining entry 
into the race via Adam, has propagated itself (cf. Barrett, From First Adam to Last, p. 20). 

“Murray, imputation of Adam’s Sin, Ὁ. 17. 

Tbid., p. 21. 

Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, Il, pp. 49-94, 181-92; cf. also idem, A Critical and Doctrinal 
Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans (Grand Rapids: 1967, repr. of 1879 
ed.), pp. 120-42. 

The Collected Writings of James Henley Thornwell, ed. J. B. Adger (Richmond: 1871), 
I, pp. 515-68. Thornwell’s position is debatable, and there are those who doubt that he really 
espoused realism. Cf. M. H. Smith, Studies in Southern Presbyterian Theology (Amsterdam: 
1962), pp. 152-54; T. E. Peck, “Thornwell’s Writings,” Southern Presbyterian Review, 29 
(July, 1878), pp. 413-48. 

@Cf. J. M. Stifler, The Epistle to the Romans: A Commentary Logical and Historical (New 
York: 1897), p. 97. 

™In Holland the chief defenders have been 5. Greijdanus and K. Schilder. 
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scheme, the justice and propriety of each particular, and of the whole are ap- 
parent.74 


The essence of this is the race-participation in its unindividualized unity and 
entirety in Adam’s sin. “The hallmark of realism,” Berkouwer comments, “15 the 
conviction that all men are ‘co-sinners’ with Adam in the fullest meaning of the 
word.”75 

Realism, obviously motivated by the desire to solve the problem of the pec- 
catum alienum™ or the problem of the justice of God,’’ is grounded in three 
claims: (1) it does full justice to the aorist jpzaprov,™ to the “one sinned” and to 
the “all sinned”;79 (2) it does full justice to the peccatum alienum problem; the 
sin is truly peccatum proprium; (3) it can handle two pertinent passages, Hebrews 
7:9-10 and Ezekiel 18:1-32, better than federalism. 

What objections may be raised against realism? Before referring to them 
specifically, we must be sure that we are clear on one point. The issue between 
realists and representationists is not that of seminal, or natural, union. Both accept 
that. The real issue is this: Was Adam a person in whom human nature existed as 
an entity, a specific and numerically one entity (that is, all the individuals who come 
from Adam are specifically one [belong to the same species], and at one time in 
Adam they were numerically one, but now by propagation have become individu- 
alized into a multitude of persons), or was Adam by divine ordination a representa- 
tive person who stood the probation for his posterity? That is the point at issue. 

The first objection to realism is that, even if we should grant that generic humanity 
sinned in Adam, we would have no relief from the problem of an alien guilt. If 
punishment is to be vindicated, the act of sin must be one of conscious self-determi- 
nation and “personal criminality.”®° Yet according to realism, when Adam sinned, 
his posterity as individuals and persons did not exist. The act antedated their 
personhood. I cannot see how this alleviates the problem of justice one iota,®! for 
how can we act before we are? Can a nonentity act? Even if we admit the priority 
of race to individuals, we still have the moral problem on our hands. 


*Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, II, pp. 42-43. 

τς C. Berkouwer, Sin, trans. P. C. Holtrop (Grand Rapids: 1971), p. 438. 

*Ibid., p. 437. It is evident clearly in Shedd. “The doctrine of the specific unity of Adam 
and his posterity,” he writes, “removes the great difficulties connected with the imputation of 
Adam's sin to his posterity, that arise from the injustice of punishing a person for a sin in 
which he had no kind of participation. This is the Gordian knot in the dogma” (Dogmatic 
Theology, II, p. 30). 

This motive of God’s justice,” Berkouwer says, “is the dominant and decisive theme in 
realistic theology” (Sin, p. 445). 

*8It should be rendered by ail! sinned, not “all have sinned” (AV), due to the nature of 
English tenses. 

Murray, Imputation of Adam’s Sin, p. 66. 

“Cf. Hodge, Systematic Theology, 11, p. 223. “A sin of which it is impossible that we 
should be conscious as our voluntary act, can no more be the ground of punishment as our 
act, than the sin of an idiot, of a madman, or of a corpse. When the body of Cromwell was 
exhumed and gibbeted, Cromwell was not punished; and the act was, in the sight of all man- 
kind, merely a manifestation of impotent revenge” (ibid.). 

StAs Murray points out, “The sin of generic humanity is just as far removed from the 
individual sin of the members of posterity as is the sin of a representative head and that for 
the simple reason that as individuals posterity did not yet exist” (Imputation of Adam’s Sin, 
pp. 32-33). 
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In the second place, intolerable implications arise from realism and burden the 
theory. Why are we not responsible for Adam’s later sins,®? at least those before their 
children were born? Or why is the sin of Adam imputed, and not that of Eve, if 
Adam is no federal representative? 

In the third place, the context of Romans 5 over and over again relates our sin 
and guilt to the act of one man. With this, of course, realism agrees. It is to be noted, 
however, that in this passage, which so fully develops the origin of sin in the human 
race, not once is the sin and guilt related to the act of all men. Realism could say 
this, but Paul never says it—and the silence is almost deafening. 

In the fourth place, realism cannot handle Romans 5:14 and its last clause. The 
xai, Which begins it, indicates that the second clause refers to a special class, 
distinguished from the general class referred to in the first clause.84 The second 
class is composed of infants or idiots, it seems.®° Realism’s difficulty is simply this: 
in realism all have without exception sinned as Adam did, since they sinned racially 
in him. All have broken a definite and positive command, the same one Adam broke. 
Thus realism has no place for a different modus in sinning.®¢ 

Fifth, realism has difficulty in handling the analogy drawn in the passage between 
Adam and Christ. Just as men are justified for a righteousness which is not per- 
sonally their own, so were they condemned for a sin which was not personally their 
own. Of course, it must be recognized that this analogy is not a complete one.* 
But it does seem essential to Paul’s point to maintain that the nature of the union 
between the two principals and their people is parallel.88 Taking everything into 
consideration, Bonner’s description of realism as “the macabre theory of the 
participation of unbegotten humanity in the first Adam’s primal sin”® is not 
unjustified. 

6. There is, then, to pick up our enumeration of alternative views, the theory of 
mediate imputation. The two remaining theories assume the truths of representative 
union and the imputation of sin, but differ in the manner in which Adam’s sin is 
reckoned to his posterity. One of them, the theory of mediate imputation, origi- 


"Cf. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, II, pp. 89-90. His answers are not really satisfactory. 
They do not do justice to the emphasis on Adam’s one act and the phrase πάντες ἥμαρτον. 

=“Tt is not simply because Adam is the ancestor of mankind that all are said to have 
sinned in his sin,” Bruce comments, “(otherwise it might be argued that because Abraham 
believed” God all his descendants were automatically involved in his belief); it is because 
Adam is mankind” (Romans, pp. 129-30). Bruce’s objection, however, I believe, is satis- 
factorily handled by Shedd in his discussion. 

“Cf. Hodge, Romans, p. 160. 

"Cf. Shedd, Romans, p. 132. 

“Berkouwer, Sin, p. 446. He calls the problem of Romans 5:14 an “insoluble difficulty” 
for realism. Shedd, while giving the clause a novel twist, destroys the disimilarity plainly 
intended in the καί clause (cf. Romans, p. 134). 

“Shedd’s discussion of the limits of the analogy is an excellent one, and every representa- 
tionist must be prepared to deal with it (cf. Dogmatic Theology, II, pp. 57-63; Romans, pp. 
141-42). The chief point Shedd makes is that it is a fallacy to say that, since there may be 
vicarious sinning (ibid., II, p. 59), or that, since there is gratuitous justification, there is 
also gratuitous condemnation (ibid., II, p. 60). . 

“The parallel and often identical terminology throughout the section supports this (cf. vv. 
12-19 and the use of βασιλεύω, γίνομαι and καθίστημι). 

“Bonner, “Augustine on Romans 5, 12,” p. 247. 
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nated with Josua Placaeus (Josué de la Place),®° a distinguished professor at the 
French theological school at Saumur, the school at Amyraut and Cappel. Plac- 
aeus taught that we derive a corrupt nature from Adam, as all the orthodox 
Reformed taught, but, instead of making Adam’s first sin the ground of human 
condemnation and the corrupt nature a consequence, he reversed the order and 
made the corrupt nature the ground of the condemnation and the guilt of the first 
sin dependent upon participation in the corrupt nature. The words πάντες 
ἥμαρτον are thus taken to mean that all have sinned in the sense that they have 
become partakers of Adam’s corrupt nature, and death arises from that.®! In 
effect, then, ἥμαρτον is taken to mean “are corrupt.”®? Mediate imputation was 
espoused in this country by the New School theology in the Presbyterian Church 
(U. 5. A.) in the nineteenth century.®? 

What may be said with regard to mediate imputation? 

First, ἁμαρτάνω cannot mean to be, or become, corrupt, as a look at the usage 
will confirm. 

Second, in the context of vv. 12-19 it is plainly stated by Paul that both Adam 
and his posterity die from the one trespass of Adam (vv. 12, 18, 19). Death, 
condemnation, .and the status of the sinner are all related to the one sin of the one 
man. There is no intermediary of any kind. 

Third, mediate imputation is inconsistent with the argument of vv. 13-14. 

Fourth, the theory is inconsistent with the parallelism between Adam and Christ. 
Just as we are not justified by inherent righteousness, so we are not condemned by 
inherent corruption. 

In the fifth place, if inherent depravity is a punishment—and it is hardly possible 
to argue otherwise—then guilt must have preceded it. What, then, could the guilt 
be other than the guilt of Adam’s first sin? Human sinfulness in the sense of heredi- 
tary depravity stands in relation to Adam’s first sin as an effect stands to a cause. 
And Shedd is surely right in saying, “If it is just to impute the cause, it is certainly 
just to impute the effect. But, on the contrary, it is impossible to see why the 
corruption of nature should be imputed as sin, if the first sin is not. It is improper 
to impute the effect when the cause cannot be imputed.” In fact, as the Formula 
Consensus Helvetica (1675) and Turrettin, its prime mover, claimed, Placaeus’ 
doctrine in reality did away with the imputation of Adam’s sin entirely, for it is 


For short summaries on the rise of mediate imputation, see Murray, Jmputation of Adam's 
Sin, pp. 42-64, and C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, Il, pp. 205-14. On Placaeus, see his de 
imputatione primi peccati Adami disputatio bipertita, in his Opera Omnia (Franeker: 1699), 
I, pp. 159-479. 

"Cranfield’s view is similar, although he refers the death that follows not to the corrupt 
nature but to the sins that follow the possession of the nature (“Problems,” p. 337), a view 
that fails to recognize that the nature men inherit is itself a punishment. If, however, it is, 
then the death that follows is due to a guilt that arises previous to men’s sins. 

"Cf. Hodge, Romans, p. 149. 

“Such men as S. Hopkins, N. Emmons, T. Dwight, and N. Taylor accepted this view 
of imputation, but J. Edwards did not (cf. The Great Christian Doctrine of Original Sin 
Defended; Evidences of Its Truth Produced and Arguments to the Contrary Answered, ed. C. 
A. Holbrook, The Works of Jonathan Edwards, 111 [New Haven and London: 1970], pp. 389- 
412). 

“Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, Il, pp. 192-93. 
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really corruption that makes us liable to wrath.®* The inadequacy of Cranfield’s 
view should be obvious.*¢ 

7. Finally, we come to the theory of immediate imputation. According to it, men 
are understood to have stood their probation in Adam, their natural and repre- 
sentative head. Thus his act was deemed their act; his sin was their sin. As the 
Scriptures say, they sinned in Adam (cf. 5:12, 18-19; 1 Cor. 15:22). This is 
immediate imputation.®® 

What arguments may be adduced for this interpretation? 

First, the Scriptures set forth Adam as the natural and representative head of his 
posterity. The promises of dominion were given not only to Adam, but to the race, 
as the unfolding of the Word of God indicates. The threats given to Adam were 
threats for the race, and the consequences of his sin fully support that. These threats 
have been realized in penal evils that affect the whole race. So, just as the act of 
the Last Adam is a representative act, becoming the judicial ground of the justifica- 
tion of the believers, it follows that the act of the first Adam is a representative act, 
becoming the judicial ground of the condemnation of those united to him. 

Second, immediate imputation is implied in man’s estate, born spiritually dead 
and evidently under a curse (cf. Eph. 2:1-5). He was either tried in Adam and fell, 
or he has been condemned without a trial.°® He is under a curse for Adam’s guilt, 
or for no guilt at all.!° Immediate imputation explains most satisfactorily what is 


ultimately mystery. 
Third, this representative principle is confirmed by and in the Scriptures,*°’ and 
it is illustrated in human history outside the sacred record. 


% Ε΄, Turrettin, Institutio theologiae elencticae (Geneva: 1670-1685), IX. ix. 5-6. Cf. For- 
mula Consensus Helveticae, canones X, XI, XII. 

His view cannot handle at all the verb κατεστάθησαν in v. 19, where it is plainly stated 
that it is through the disobedience of the one man that the many are constituted sinners 
(there are no intervening factors mentioned at all). The text so embarrasses him that he must 
render the verb by “given entrance” (cf. p. 339). Why not simply employ the verb used in 
v. 12, εἰσῆλθεν) Further, can we say that through the obedience of the one righteousness 
was “given entrance” into mankind? 

"Cf. Hodge, Systematic Theology, II, p. 196. Cf. 2 Cor. 5:14 (a parallel construction ac- 
cording to Bruce, Romans, pp. 129-30). 

“Turrettin refers to imputation as “an immediate and antecedent imputation” (Lat., 
imputatione immediata et antecedente) to all his natural posterity (IX. ix. preface), in 
view of union between them, based on the just ordination of God according to which he 
willed Adam to be the root and head of the whole human race (Lat., stirpem et caput totius 
generis humani; YX. ix. 12 [I, 678]). Pictet also speaks of Adam as the head and father 
of the human race, representing the race in a covenant made with him by God and involving 
them in his sin (cf. Benedictus Pictetus, Theologia Christiana, ed. nov. [Ludguni Batavorum: 
1723], V. v. ix). Cocceius uses ἀμέσως to describe the imputation (Summ. de foedere III. 64). 

RL. Dabney, Lectures in Systematic Theology (Grand Rapids: 1972, repr. of 1927 ed.), 
p. 330. 

It is fruitless to say, as Whiteley does, “St. Paul does not believe in Original Sin, but in 
Original Guilt. He does not say that the guilt of Adam’s sin was imputed to his innocent 
descendants, but that through Adam’s sin all men were made sinful, even though before 
Moses this sin was not conscious” (D. E. H. Whiteley, The Theology of St. Paul [Oxford: 
1972], p. 51). It is just as “unjust” to bear the consequences of the guilt of someone else as 
it is to bear the guilt itself. Further, man is exposed to the “curse” of God for sin (cf. Gen. 
3:17-19). What is that but a penal judgment? Finally, Paul says we are τέκνα φύσει ὀργῆς 
(Eph. 2:3). The wrath accrues to us from our original constitution, and wrath is a word 
of guilt, for it presupposes guilt. 

"Cf. Hodge, Systematic Theology, Il, p. 198-99; Dabney, Lectures, p. 330. 
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Fourth, immediate imputation is most suitable to the Pauline argument at this 
point, the illustrative analogy of Adam and Christ being designed to clarify the 
doctrine of justification by faith and the imputation of righteousness. In v. 12 
the apostle makes the point that all die because all have sinned. In the following 
verses, vv. 13-19 (including both the parenthesis of vv. 13-17 and the apodosis of 
vv. 18-19), he makes the point that all die because one sinned. Can the apostle be 
dealing with two different things? Hardly. The one fact may be expressed in terms 
of both plurality and singularity. The sin of all is the sin of one. There must be 
some kind of solidarity. It is that of federal representation.?° 

Fifth, immediate imputation enables us to see why only the first sin of Adam 
and not his subsequent sins, nor the sin of Eve, is imputed to men. 

Sixth, it is the only interpretation that satisfies the requirements of the relation 
of vv. 13-14 to v. 12. The ydp indicates that vv. 13-14 are designed to substantiate 
the statement of v. 12. If, however, v. 12 means that all men are sinners (cf. 
Pelagius et al.), or that all have become corrupt (mediate imputation), or even 
that all actually sinned in Adam (realism), the verses do not substantiate the asser- 
tion of v. 12. If, however, v. 12 asserts that all have sinned in their representative, 
then everything is clear. 

To sum up the course of the argument: the connection between Adam’s sin and 
universal human sinfulness and death is most lucidly explicated by the doctrine of 
immediate imputation. Adam, our federal representative, failed his probation and 
plunged his posterity into sin, wrath, and judgment, imputed to them directly. As a 
result of his fall, all men enter life “constituted sinners” before God—their only 
hope being the imputation of righteousness provided by God through the saving 
work of the Last Adam, the federal head of the company of the elect. 


CONCLUDING QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS 


It is plain, even from this brief and sketchy treatment, that Romans 5:12 is one 
of the crucial anthropological and soteriological statements of the NT.1°? The 
interpretation given to it separates the Pelagians from the free grace men and 
the anti-federalists from the federalists. It is, therefore, not surprising that objections, 
both biblical and theological, have been raised against representative imputation. 


Cf, J. Murray, The Epistle to the Romans (Grand Rapids: 1959), I, pp. 185-86. It 
is often said that ἥμαρτον cannot refer to sin in Adam because ἁμαρτάνειν is always used by 
Paul of “responsible and personal sinning” (cf. Wedderburn, “Theological Structure,” p. 351; 
Condon, “Original Sin,” p. 34). This claim is usually made the basis of a denial of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity (cf. Danker, Sin Under Law, p. 436). Turrettin, 
on the contrary, makes the observation the plank of imputation! He writes: Aft verbum 
ἥμαρτον proprie non potest trahi ad habitum peccati, vel ad corruptionem habitualem et 
inhaerentem, sed proprie peccatum aliquod actuale notat, idque praeteritum, quod non potest 
aliud esse, quam ipsum Adami peccatum; aliud quippe est peccatorem esse vel nasci, aliud 
vero reipsa peccare ... At Paulus dicit de omnibus cum nondum essent eos in Adamo pec- 
casse. Ergo eo peccante consentur et ipsi peccasse, quod fine imputatione peccati dici non 
posset (IX. ix. 16. 3 [I, 681]). This imputation of sin is also just, because inflicted upon the 
deserving on the basis of “the natural and federal union between us and Adam” (fundatur in 
communione naturali et foederali, quae nobis cum Adamo intercedit,; TX. ix. 24. 6 [I, 687]). 

Augustine cites the text over 150 times. It is evident that he regarded it “as being of 
palmary significance in his theology” (Cf. Bonner, “Augustine on Romans 5, 12,” p. 246). 
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Biblical objections to immediate imputation. First of all, Deuteronomy 24:16 
has been appealed to in opposition to imputation. It is beyond the purview of this 
article to handle in detail all the angles of the exegesis of this text in its context. 
It is enough to say that civil government has a different aim from divine government, 
and it is a mistake to equate the two realms. 

The second passage often cited in opposition to imputation is Ezekiel 18:1-32 
(cf. v. 20). But the passage has nothing to say about the reasons men are in sin, 
nor about original sin or the imputation of Adam’s sin to men. It refers to the 
principles of divine government in the earth, or divine justice. The wicked shall die; 
the righteous (in the divine way, of course) shall live. It is true that a curse 
descends from father to son in many cases in the divine government (cf. Exod. 
20:5-6). In such cases there is an assumption of a sharing in the father’s guilt by 
the son. But if the sons turn from their ways, they shall live. Thus, by remaining 
in the ways of their fathers, they have no excuse for failure by appealing to the 
divine principles as unjust. They are thereby filling up the sins of their fathers 
(cf. Matt. 23:32, 34-36). If they wish to escape the consequences of the guilt of 
their fathers, all they have to do is repent. As Ezekiel says in concluding his chapter, 
“Cast away from you all your transgressions, by which ye have transgressed, and 
make yourselves a new heart and a new spirit; for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel? For I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God; 
wherefore, turn yourselves, and live” (vv. 31-32, italics mine). To interpret the 
passage as denying the imputation of sin would bring it into hopeless collision with 
the doctrine of vicarious atonement, as well as with certain specific texts, such as 
Exodus 20:5-6.!°5 Ezekiel 18 does not present an insurmountable difficulty for 
the doctrine of imputation. 

Finally, it is common for realists to make special appeal to Hebrews 7:9-10 
(cf. v. 5) in support of a realistic view of imputation,!°* and the application of it to 
the question of the imputation of sin is self-evident. One man, it is claimed, may 
include another within himself and act in such a way that the act is the real act 
of both. Now, what can we say to these unusual claims? Even if we should grant 
for the sake of discussion that T. W. Manson is right in saying that ‘‘our author 
brings forward all kinds of arguments and performs the most amazing feats of 
exegesis,”!°7 still the key to the understanding of the reference to Melchizedek lies 
in the special typical nature of the chapter.!° The biblical representation of 
Melchizedek in the Genesis record is made the basis of the typology. There we 
read of no parents of Melchizedek; he has no genealogy in a book full of genealo- 
gies. His birth and death are not recorded. In others words, he becomes by the 
way in which he appears in the biblical account a type of the Son of God. And I 
suggest that we are to understand the reference to the paying of tithes in the same 


Cf. Dabney, Lectures, p. 334. 

Cf. Turrettin, Institutio, IX. ix. 27. 

106("f. Berkouwer, Sin, p. 441. 

ΟΠ W. Manson, “The Problem of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” BJRL, 32 (1949), p. 10. 

1*Many commentators would call it allegorical. For example, Moule comments on the 
fact that this section of Hebrews gives us several illustrations of the use of the Greek 
perfect tense that might be called, “The Perfect of Allegory” (Idiom Book, p. 14). Ockham’s 
razor might well be applied to this example of a needless multiplication of categories in the 
analysis of Greek tenses, but Moule’s discussion does indicate that he regards ch. 7 as an 
allegory. 
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way. Abraham really paid tithes to Melchizedek, but Levi did not really do so. 
In the Genesis record, however, one may find an illustration of the greatness of 
Melchizedek, because in Abraham’s paying one may see typically the subordination, 
not only of Abraham but also of all in his loins, to Melchizedek and his priest- 
hood. It is a typical incident, and perhaps that is why the author prefaces his 
comments with καί ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν.199 The tithing of Levi in Abraham was no more 
real than Melchizedek was really the Son of God. The relationships are typical. 

The problem of the peccatum alienum. We do not for one moment belittle the 
problem of the peccatum alienum, acknowledging that it tends to weaken the case 
for immediate imputation.!” But we do claim the matter has been misrepresented. It 
is often said that immediate imputation punishes innocent persons without their 
consent for another man’s sin, which is injustice.1!! We merely mention these things. 
First, the relation of Adam to his posterity is unique; there is no parallel to it. It is, 
therefore, not at all clear that there is anything by which to measure the justice 
of the arrangement. Secondly, Adam’s posterity cannot claim to have ever been 
innocent. They enter existence depraved and guilty, having the same legal status 
and moral nature as their head ab initio. They cannot claim to have been stripped 
of any innocence or claim to immunity, for they had no existence prior to guilt at 
all. Finally, it can be shown, I believe, that the covenant in Eden was “liberal, 
equitable, and splendidly beneficent in its own character,”!!*—and, if benevolent, 
then surely true to God’s goodness and justice. The failure was altogether man’s 
and Satan’s fault. Beyond this, we leave the problem to the mystery of the divine 
counsels. 

The benefits of representative union. Someone may object and say, as is often 
done, “It is not right that something Adam has done should unalterably affect my 
eternal lot.” But Adam’s act is not the final determinative of our eternal destiny. 
Physical death, yes, but not spiritual death." One may still turn to the Last Adam 
and his headship. Furthermore, such representation, assuming the desirability of 
human creation and existence, is really to our advantage. For, in the first place, if 
we should stand our probation ourselves, we would be just as likely to fall as Adam, 
if not more so. We are not better than our first parent. And if we should stand for 


10} am quite aware that there has been considerable debate over the force of the expres- 
sion. It may mean either “so to speak, one might also say,” or “to use just the right word” 
(cf. BAG, p. 305). Arndt and Gingrich prefer the former, as do I. Berkouwer, following 
Grosheide, likes “if we consider this matter well” (Sin, pp. 442-43). Spicq has “en propres 
termes, pour parler exactement” (C. Spicq, L’Epitre aux Hebreux [Paris: 1952-1953], 11, p. 
187). Berkouwer insists that the words do not imply the thought of make-believe, or “as if,” 
but he does not give any support other than Grosheide’s rendering. The context is decisive, 
and the typical character of it, as seen in the case of Melchizedek, argues convincingly for 
the force of “50 to speak,” or something similar. 

"°Berkouwer implies that this weakness in the Reformed position has accounted for the 
“stubborn obstinacy of Pelagianism” in maintaining its influence (Sin, p. 434). 

™This principle, popularly called the principle of “solidarity,” is a biblical one, and is 
clearly illustrated in the account of Achan’s sin in Joshua 7. One man’s sin is the sin of 
Israel (v. 11, “Israel hath sinned”) and is the cause of the judgment of Israel (cf. vv. 4-6, 
11-12). Cf. ΚΕ. P. Shedd, Man in Community: A Study of St. Paul's Application of Old 
Testament and Early Jewish Conceptions of Human Solidarity (Grand Rapids: 1964), pp. 
12-19; Whiteley, Theology of St. Paul, p. 46. 

Cf, Dabney, Lectures, pp. 346-50. His remarks on the problem are somewhat original 
and merit study. 

ΔΕ Godet, Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (Edinburgh: 1881), I, p. 354. 
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ourselves, the chances are that the end would be fatal and final. When angels fell, 
sinning individually, there was no hope of restoration for them, so far as the 
Scriptures reveal. Sinning individually, they sinned beyond all recovery. 

In addition, if we grant that Adam knew he was the representative head of his 
posterity, then he had all the incentive of a great responsibility for the whole race. 
Representation, thus, is a beneficent provision for the race, for no individual in 
his individual probation would have the incentive of a great responsibility such as 
this. 

And, finally, since we have fallen in a representative, it is much easier to see why 
we may be restored through a representative. In the wise and infinite mercy of God 
there has come a Second Man, a Last Adam. On the principle of representation, he 
may stand for us. Since he has stood his probation for us victoriously, we may rise 
in the same manner in which we fell. We fell through no personal fault of our own; 
we rise through no personal merit of our own. When a father strikes oil, the children 
get rich. And we have hit a gusher in the Last Adam! I must say that I like 
representation. 

But I do not wish to give the impression that this crux interpretum has now been 
dissolved by this faulty attempt to highlight it. It is still bathed in a mystery that I 
have not penetrated, and there are problems that are beyond me. I remember the 
words of Wittgenstein: “Whereof one cannot speak, thereon one must be silent!”?"* 
On the other hand, I also know that, if it is difficult to understand how God 
imputes Adam’s sin to his unborn posterity, it is far more difficult to understand 
how God allows his posterity to be born with that depravity, which is the effect of 
Adam’s sin, if that transgression is in no way imputed to them. This depravity is 
the greatest of all evils, the fountain of all iniquity, and the cause of man’s 
perdition. How can we conceive that God, who could have prevented the spread 
of depravity if he wished, should have determined that all the race should be born 
corrupt and infected with the plague of sin and ultimately a wrathful death, had he 
not already acted to condemn man in justice by reason of Adam’s representative 
act, imputed to his posterity? Having said this, however, we must conclude with the 
sentiments of Pictet, “in hac materia adorandum est Dei judicium, et obmutescen- 
dum, O profunditas.’"!* 


1 Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, trans. C. K. Ogden (London: 1922), 
p. 189. 
™Pictet, V. v. 12. 


Chapter Twenty 
PAUL’S VIEW OF DEATH IN 2 CORINTHIANS 5:1-10 


MURRAY J. HARRIS 


None of Paul’s letters affords such immediate access to the pulse of the apostle’s 
heart as his second canonical letter to the Corinthians. Nor is there a more direct 
route to an understanding of Paul’s concept of the believer’s death than an examina- 
tion of the first ten verses of 2 Corinthians 5, a passage containing what Amiot 
terms “les plus profonds sentiments de son coeur.”? 

While there are several scholars who would relate vv. 6-10 as well as vv. 1-5 of 
this chapter to the Parousia of Christ rather than the death of the believer,? it is 
fair to say that most commentators find it impossible to deny that Paul is here 
reckoning with either the possibility or the probability of his own pre-Parousia 
decease and is recounting the sources of divine comfort afforded the believer who 
stands within the shadow of death.* They reach this conclusion in the light of 
such factors as Paul’s strange preoccupation in 2 Corinthians 1-7 with his own 
deteriorating physical condition; explicit references in 4:7-15 to his constant 
exposure to suffering and death; the contrast between daily decay and daily 
renewal in 4:16-18, which forms the preface to 5:1-10; the opening conditional 
clause in 5:1 (in essence, “if I die before the Parousia”),* which suggests that 


'F. Amiot, L’enseignement de Saint Paul (Paris: 1938), 11, p. 186. 

*See, inter alios, H. Leitzmann, An die Korinther. I. UI, enlarged by W. G. Kiimmel (Tu- 
bingen: 1949‘), pp. 117, 118f., 121; P. Hoffmann, Die Toten in Christus (Miinster: 1969*), 
pp. 267-285, esp. pp. 281, 284f., and 321. 

"See, e.g., A. Schlatter, Paulus der Bote Jesu (Stuttgart: 1934), p. 540, who heads his 
discussion of 2 Corinthians 5:1-10 “Die Bewahrung des Paulus in der Nahe des Todes”; E. 
Kiihl, Ober 2 Korinther 5:1-10. Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach dem Hellenismus bei Paulus 
(Kénigsberg: 1904), pp. 25, 28, 35; F. Guntermann, Die Eschatologie des Hl. Paulus (Min- 
ster: 1932), pp. 75, 295f. Recent discussions of the passage from this particular point of 
view include: R. Berry, “Death and Life in Christ. The Meaning of 2 Corinthians 5:1-10,” 
SJT, 14 (1961), pp. 60-76; F. W. Danker, “Consolation in 2 Cor 5:1-10,” ΟΙἹΜ, 39 (1968), 
pp. 552-556; K. Hanhart, “Paul’s Hope in the Face of Death,” JBL, 88 (1969), pp. 445- 
457; R. Cassidy, “Paul’s Attitude to Death in II Corinthians 5:1-10,” EvQ, 43 (1971), pp. 
210-219. 

“ἐὰν. . . καταλυθῇ must be qualified by an expression such as πρὸ τῆς παρουσίας τοῦ κυρίον, 
for Paul taught the universality of death (Rom. 5:12; 1 Cor. 15:22; cf. 2 Sam. 14:14) and 
could never be certain that he would be spared death by living until the Parousia. 
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there will follow some account of the consolation to be experienced immediately 
after death; and the allusion to death in the phrase ἐκδημῆσαι é τοῦ σώματος in 5:8. 

In developing a thanatology in these ten verses, does Paul depict death as an 
experience to be dreaded or as an event to be desired? Does it form a terminus or a 
transition? Is it a process or a crisis? Does it effect release from embodiment or only 
from mortality? These and related queries may be conveniently discussed by 
analyzing the teaching of the passage under two general headings: (1) the nature 
of the believer’s death and (2) the consequences of his death, the assumption being 
that Paul is not describing apostolic privileges but rather every Christian’s heritage.® 


THE NATURE OF THE BELIEVER’S DEATH 


The dismantling of a tent-dwelling (v. la). First, in v. 1a death is portrayed as 
the κατάλυσις Of an οἰκία τοῦ σκήνους. With regard to the expression ἡ ἐπίγειος ἡμῶν οἰκία 
τοῦ σκήνους, there can be little doubt about two issues. The phrase means “our 
earthly tent-dwelling” or “the tent which forms our earthly house,” τοῦ σκήνους 
being an epexegetic or appositive genitive, defining more closely the nature of the 
οἰκία. And οἰκία, like σκεῦος (2 Cor. 4:7), is a metaphor describing the σῶμα. Less 
certain, however, is the precise connotation of the word σκῆνος, which, on the lips 
of the apostle Paul, is a particularly allusive term.’ To a Cilician σκηνοποιός (“leather- 
worker’’®), it would readily evoke notions of travel and transitoriness, nomadic 
existence and pilgrimage. For a Jew, σκῆνος would be naturally associated with the 
desert wanderings of the Israelites after the Exodus and the “festival of booths”® 
celebrated for seven days during the seventh month of each year. And to a Chris- 
tian, the term would allude to the tabernacle ({3¥, σκηνή ΟΥ σκήνωμα) as the 
locus of God’s presence among his people during the wilderness wanderings (e.g., 
Exod. 40:34-38)!° and then to the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ as the mode 


‘Being part of Paul’s defense of the apostolic office (2 Cor. 2:14-6:10), 2 Cor. 5:1-10 has 
primary reference to the apostle himself (note especially φιλοτιμούμεθα in v. 9). Yet since the 
acquisition of a spiritual body (v. 1), longing for inheritance (v. 2), tent-dwelling (v. 4), 
receipt of the Spirit (v. 5), walking in the realm of faith (v. 7), dwelling with Christ (v. 8) 
and accountability to him (v. 10) were not exclusively Pauline experiences or prerogatives, 
the whole passage was clearly applicable to the Corinthians and to Christians in general 
(cf. 2 Tim. 4:8). Paul’s own experience was a paradigm of that of the ἄνθρωπος ἐν Χριστῷ. 
On the use of the epistolary plural in Paul, see O. Roller, Das Formular der paulinischen 
Briefe (Stuttgart: 1933), pp. 169-187, and more recently, with special reference to 2 Corin- 
thians, K. Priimm, Diakonia Pneumatos, 11. 1 (Rome: 1960), pp. 31-35 and the literature 
cited there on p. 31, n. 1. 

*See P. Bachmann, Der zweite Brief des Paulus an die Korinther (Leipzig: 1909*), pp. 
215-217. 

In light of the fact that σκῆνος does not appear in the Greek Bible outside Wis. 9:15 and 
2 Cor. 5:1, 4, it is decidedly more probable that Paul derived the term from Pseudo-Solomon 
than that he was dependent on Pythagorean or Platonic philosophy or on commonplace 
Hellenistic religious terminology. See further R. J. Taylor, The Eschatological Meaning of 
Life and Death in the Book of Wisdom I-V (Paris: 1966), pp. 92-95. 

‘See BC, IV, p. 223; Str-B, II, pp. 745-747. 

"Yet the LXX never renders n20 by σκῆνος, but regularly by σκηνή (a word Paul never 
uses). 5. T. Lowrie, “An Exegesis of 2 Corinthians 5:1-5, PTR I (1903), pp. 56f., proposes 
that Paul used σκῆνος rather than σκηνή because he wished to allude to the ad interim tent of 
meeting (330 πε, Exod. 33:7-11) which was intended for provisional use until the taber- 
nacle (LXX, σκηνή) was constructed. 


Cf. L. Wetzel, “Ober 2 Kor 5:1-4. Ein Erklarungsversuch,” TSK, 59 (1886), pp. 304, 310. 
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of God’s presence in the believer during his pilgrimage of faith to the Promised 
Land of Christ’s immediate presence.11 

Since this cxjvos-concept remains in or near the foreground of Paul’s thought 
throughout the passage (note vv. 2, 4, 6f.), it would seem more likely that the 
καταλυθῆναι Of v. 1 signifies the dismantling of a tent}? than simply the demolition 
of a building. If, however, éay . . . καταλυθῇ refers generally both to the metaphors 
οἰκία and σκῆνος and to the σῶμα as the object signified, the κατάλυσις would merely 
denote “destruction’—whether of house, tent, or body. At any rate, the event 
is viewed as a specific single occurrence lying in the future.1* 

The close verbal similarity between 2 Corinthians 5:1 and Mark 14:58 (in 
which, among other resemblances, καταλυθῇ corresponds to κατάλυσω) might well 
reveal Paul’s awareness that his own death, like his Lord’s, could be sudden and 
violent (cf. Acts 21:13). However that may be, the immediate background of 
the καταλυθῆναι must be sought in 2 Corinthians 4:7-18.14 Paul envisages the 
dismantling of his earthly tent in death as the logical outcome of his repeated ex- 
posure to death or his protracted death for the gospel’s sake (ἀεὶ. . . εἰς θάνατον 
παραδίδοσθαι διὰ ᾿Ιησοῦν = ἡ νέκρωσις [= τὸ νεκροῦσθαι] τοῦ Ἰησοῦ, 4:10f.; cf. Rom. 
12:1; Phil. 3:10b). Indeed, so rigorously was Paul mortified by apostolic affliction 
(cf. 1 Cor. 15:31; 2 Cor. 11:23) that he could regard death not simply as a future 
event but as a present reality (ὁ θάνατος ἐν ἡμῖν ἐνεργεῖται, 4:12a; cf. Rom. 5:14, 17) 
—yet a present reality for which there was more than adequate compensation in 
the simultaneous experience of the resurrection life and power of Jesus (4:10b, 11b, 
where note the twice-repeated ἵνα καί; cf. 2 Cor. 6:9; Phil. 3:10). Corresponding 
to the incessant process of physical attenuation (διαφθείρεται) was the concurrent 
process of spiritual rejuvenation (ἀνακαινοῦται, 4:16). Death as xarddvors'® is the 
final stage of the process of διαφθορά, the termination of a lifetime of σπείρειν ἐν 
φθορᾷ (1 Cor. 15:42; cf. Sir. 14:17).17 A διαφθείρεσθαι inevitably issues in a 
καταλυθῆναι. 

Still more is implied by this κατάλυσις. The οἰκία that is destroyed by death is 
described as ἐπίγειος. Death involves the loss, not only of physical corporeality but 
also of earthly corporateness. These two losses are, of course, interrelated, for 


“Note the discussions of G. Wagner, “Le tabernacle et la vie ‘en Christ.’ Exépése de 2 Co- 
tinthiens 5:1 ἃ 10,” RHPR, 41 (1961), pp. 384f., 393; and H. Odeberg, Pauli δέον till Korin- 
tierna (Stockholm: 1944), p. 394. 

“Cf. Polyb. 6. 40. 2; Job 4:21 (MT). 

“See N. Turner, A Grammar of New Testament Greek. Vol. II. Syntax (Edinburgh: 1963), 
p. 114. 

“This passage, in turn, clearly alludes to 2 Cor. 1:3-11 (see R. C. Tannehill, Dying and 
Rising with Christ [Berlin: 1967], pp. 90, 97f.). Thus behind the thanatology of 2 Cor. 5 
there probably lies Paul’s θλῖψις ἡ γενομένη ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ (2 Cor. 1:8), his shattering con- 
frontation with death which had occurred several months previously. 

“Rom. 8:6 (cf. 1 John 3:14) shows that Paul could regard death as a state as well as a 
process or event. 

"Cf. Jos., Bell. 2. 594, 

“For the view that Paul regarded physical death, or death through Christ (1 Thess. 4:14) 
or in Christ (1 Cor. 15:18), as the consummation of the believer’s baptismal death with 
Christ and to sin (Rom. 6:1-11)—which makes effective his death with Christ realized in 
principle at Calvary (2 Cor. 5:14)—and the climax of his daily and progressive mortifica- 
tion of the σάρξ (Gal. 5:24), see A. Feuillet, “Mort du Christ et mort du chrétien d’aprés 
les épitres pauliniennes,” RB, 66 (1959), pp. 481-513, esp. pp. 496ff. 
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since death deprives man of the σῶμα ψυχικόν, the organ of man’s relationship with 
man, it also involves the forfeiture of “psychical” corporateness. But although at 
death the Christian ceases to be ἐν σαρκί, he does not cease to be ἐν Χριστῷ. There is 
no evidence in the Pauline corpus that death removes the believer from his é 
Χριστῷ incorporation: this persists at and after death, as the expression οἱ νεκροὶ ἐν 
Χριστῷ (1 Thess. 4:16) would indicate (cf. also Rom. 8:38f.; 14:8) *8 

Departure from mortal embodiment (v. 8a). Paul’s second description of the 
nature of death found in 2 Corinthians 5 is this: it is an ἐκδημία from a σῶμα (Vv. 
8a). Structurally, v. 8 is in antithetic parallelism with v. 6. The basic contrast is 
not between two modes of human existence (ἐν τῷ σώματι and ἐκ τοῦ σώματος, as if 
signifying embodiment and disembodiment) or two possible relationships with 
ὃ κύριος (ἀπὸ τοῦ κυρίου and πρὸς τὸν κύριον), but between successive spheres οἵ 
Christian residence (ἐν τῷ σώματι and πρὸς τὸν κύριον). Residence in the body (v. 6a) 
implies absence from the Lord’s immediate presence, while residence with the Lord 
(v. 8b) implies absence from mortal corporeality. 

On the basis of this realization, Paul expresses his preference (εὐδοκοῦμεν μᾶλλον, 
v. 8) to leave earthly existence behind in order to participate exclusively in the 
heavenly life. Basically, the object of his preference was positive, not negative: 
residence with the Lord, not emancipation from corporeality as such.!® He did 
not share the Orphic sentiment, σῶμα σῆμα, but envisaged the Christian summum 
bonum in terms of the possession of a spiritual corporeality perfectly suited to the 
ecology of heaven. Already in v. 4 he had stated categorically: “(we sigh with a 
sense of oppression because) ours is no wish for divestiture but for ‘super-inves- 
titure.’ " Paul here seems to be repudiating the aberrant view of the hereafter 
entertained by the precursors of Gnosticism at Corinth (1 Cor. 15:12) who appear 
to have taught, as a corollary of baptismal resurrection, that the Christian hope con- 
sisted primarily of emancipation from corporeal defilement.”° Similarly, v. 3 may 
be Paul’s rebuttal of the fallacious deduction made by these Corinthian “proto- 
Gnostics” that the expression ἐνδύσασθαι ἀθανασίαν used in 1 Corinthians 15:53f. 
implied that the believer’s final destiny was disembodied immortality—“assuming 
that when we have put it on, we shall find ourselves to be not disembodied.” It 15 
impossible, then, to equate the Pauline ἐκδημῆσαι of 2 Cor. 5:8 with the ἔκδυσις of 
Hellenistic eschatology; that is, to interpret it as marking the termination of the 
soul’s exile from its true abode in heaven caused by association with materiality. 

With this said, it should not be thought that Paul was oblivious to the frus- 


18} Ἐς Frame, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians (Edinburgh: 1912), p. 175, cf. pp. 166, 169, is undoubtedly right to assert that this 
expression “designates not ‘those who died in Christ’ (1 Cor. 15:18) but ‘the dead who are 
in Christ.’ ” | 

Nor can the expression ἡ ἀπολύτρωσις τοῦ σώματος ἡμῶν in Romans 8:23 be pressed into 
service to support a contrary view. The genitive rod σώματος is less probably a genitive of 
separation with τῆς ἁμαρτίας Or τῆς ταπεινώσεως to be supplied, than an objective genitive, 
indicating that the glorious liberty of the children of God consists not of deliverance from 
embodiment but of the emancipation of the σῶμα from mortality (through its transformation). 

“Cf. the oft-quoted words of H. von Soden: “Geleugnet wird in Korinth der somatische 
und eschatologische (beides gehdért wesentlich zusammen) Charakter der Auferstehung” 
(“Sakrament und Ethik bei Paulus: Zur Frage der literarischen und theologischen Einheitlich- 
keit von 1 Kor 8-10,” Urchristentum und Geschichte, I, ed. H. von Campenhausen, [Tiibin- 
gen: 1951], p. 259, n. 28). 
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trations and disabilities of earthly existence in a σῶμα ψυχικόν. It is precisely this 
sense of profound dissatisfaction?! (almost impatience) with the limitations and 
ad interim provisions of the old Age (cf. v. 7) when compared with the glories 
of the new Age that Paul expresses in the verb στενάζειν. Yet the origin of Paul’s 
στενάζειν is not to be located in a Hellenistic depreciation of corporeality, but, 
positively, in his yearning for an ἐπένδυσις22 (wv. 2, 4),58 for immortality through 
resurrection, and, negatively, in his absence from the immediate presence of the 
Lord (v. 6).* And if Paul “sighed” in physical corporeality because he longed 
for spiritual embodiment, that longing arose because God had given him the Spirit 
as the pledge of the receipt of the σῶμα πνευματικόν and as the agent in its creation 
(Rom. 8:11; 2 Cor. 3:18; 5:4f.). That is, if the ground of the στενάζειν was τὸ 
ἐπιποθεῖν ἐπενδύσασθαι, the source of the ἐπιπόθησις was the presence and activity of 
the Spirit as an ἀρραβών. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE BELIEVER’S DEATH 


2 Corinthians 5:1-10 specifies at least three consequences of the believer’s 
death, but there is difference of opinion as to whether each consequence 1s 
experienced at the moment of death or at the Second Advent. 

Possession of a building from God (v. 1b). Paul expresses the first result of a 
pre-Parousia decease in the phrase οἰκοδομὴν ἐκ θεοῦ ἔχειν. The various identifications 
of the οἰκοδομή may be grouped around three motifs: heaven, the Church, and 
the glorified body of the believer. Several reasons have persuaded the majority of 
commentators that the οἰκοδομή = σῶμα πνευματικόν equation is to be preferred 
over a corporate interpretation of the “building from God.” (1) It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the ἐπίγειος οἰκία of v. 18 refers to the σῶμα ψυχικόν Of 1 
Corinthians 15:44 and therefore that the parallel οἰκία... ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς (perhaps 
= ἐπουράνιος) Οὗ v. 1b also refers to some type of individual corporeality,2> and 
not primarily to christocentric corporeity. (2) Whatever differences of meaning may 
lie behind οἰκοδομή, οἰκία (second occurrence in v. 1) and οἰκητήριον, these three 
terms must designate one and the same reality.2® Consequently a future ἐπενδύσασθαι 


"The parallel between orevdtouery . . . ἐπενδύσασθαι ἐπιποθοῦντες (“because we long”) (v. 2) 
and στενάζομεν ... ἐφ' & (“because”) .. . θέλομεν... ἐπενδύσασθαι (V. 4) would indicate that 
the βαρούμενοι with the second στενάζομεν is not a causal but a circumstantial participle, 
denoting manner (“we sigh with a sense of oppression”). There is therefore no need to 
postulate a cause for the βαρεῖσθαι. 

“This noun may conveniently serve as the substantival equivalent of ἐπενδύσασθαι (2 Cor. 
5:2, 4), although it is not attested. 

“With ἐν τούτῳ (= ἐν τῷ σκήνει τούτῳ, σκήνει being supplied from v. 1) in v. 2 already 
indicating the sphere and time of the στενάζειν, it is highly improbable that ἐπιποθοῦντες is a 
temporal participle describing circumstances attendant upon the στενάζειν (“we sigh while we 
yearn”). Nor can ἐπιποθοῦντες express the outcome of the στενάζειν (which would require 
ἐπιποθοῦμεν . . . στενάζοντες). The two words στενάζομεν . . . ἐπιποθοῦντες are, in fact, related 
as cause and effect (so also A. Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians (Edinburgh, 1915], pp. 145, 148, et al.). 

“The εἰδότες clause of v. 6 may well supply (albeit indirectly) the negative and ultimate 
reason for the “sighing,” the positive and explicit ground for which is defined in vv. 2, 4 as 
longing for investiture with the σῶμα πνευματικόν. 

“See, per contra, F. W. Grosheide, “Enkele opmerkingen over 2 Kor 5:1-4,” ThSt, 27 
(1909), pp. 263-265, 269. 

“So also BAG, p. 559 (under οἰκητήριον, 2); P. Vielhauer, Oikodome (Heidelberg: 1939), 
p. 106. 
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is predicated of the οἰκοδομή. Although, in Pauline usage, évdvew may have Χριστός 
as its object in relation to past (Gal. 3:27) or present (Rom. 13:14) experience, 
it is considerably less difficult to conceive of Paul’s imagining a future évdvew or 
ἐπενδύειν Of a σῶμα than of his speaking of degrees of investiture with ἐν Χριστῷ 
corporeity. (3) The fourfold description of the oixo8op supplied in v. 1 (ἐκ θεοῦ, 
οἰκίαν ἀχειροποίητον, αἰώνιον, ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς) corresponds to the description of the 
spiritual body found in 1 Corinthians 15: both are θεῖος (cf. 1 Cor. 15:38), 
πνευματικός (Cf. 15:44, 46), ἀκατάλυτος (cf. 15:42, 52-54), and ἐπουράνιος (cf. 
15:40, 48f.). 

Once it is recognized that Paul is speaking of the resurrection body of the 
believer in v. 1b, it becomes easier to decide whether the ἔχομεν denotes present 
possession or a future acquisition. The apostle could have regarded the σῶμα 
πνευματικόν aS a real, as opposed to an ideal, present possession only if he regarded 
it as actually pre-existent2”—as though in some type of heavenly “body-bank”’!?8 
As it was, the time of the ἔχειν was future to the time of writing. The act of 
acquisition was dependent on a prior destruction: first κατάλυσις, then ἔχειν. 

But does the believer become a possessor of a “body of glory” (Phil. 3:21) at 
death or at the Parousia? The unambiguous statement of 1 Corinthians 15:22f. 
would seem to settle the question: those who belong to Christ will be made alive 
“at his coming.” It is not impossible, however, that Paul used the present tense 
ἔχομεν (standing for cxyjoopev®® after the aorist καταλυθῇ} to indicate the immediacy 
of the acquisition once the κατάλυσις had taken place:?° “When(ever)*! our earthly 
tent-dwelling is taken down, we (immediately) become possessors of a building 
from God.” Between the evacuation of one οἰκία and the inhabiting of another, 
there was no dismal period of homelessness. 

Various attempts have been made to reconcile these two views: (1) Paul 
invariably taught the immediate glorification of the body at death, never really a 
resurrection of the dead at the Parousia, although his dependence on rabbinic 
eschatology in the earlier epistles might afford this impression.®? (2) Paul oscillated 
between the two mutually exclusive views of resurrection at the Parousia and 
transformation at death.* (3) Paul believed that investiture with the spiritual body 
articulo mortis was a privilege reserved for him or for Christian martyrs in general.** 
(4) The hope of a resurrection-transformation at death represented Paul’s tenta- 
tive groping after the truth®® or was a “rapturous intuition” that “half consciously” 


“The view, for example, of E. Teichmann, Die paulinischen Vorstellungen von Auferste- 
hung und Gericht und ihre Beziehung zur jiidischen Apokalyptik (Freiburg: 1896), pp. 53, 
n. 1; 62; 65; 66. 

Just as the οἰκητήριον is not ἐξ οὐρανοῦ (v. 2) until the ἐπένδυσις of the οἰκέα ἀχειροποίητος, 
so the olxodou% is not ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς (v. 1) until the κατάλυσις of the ἐπίγειος οἰκία. 

Sxiow never appears in the NT. 

“Similarly, C. F. G. Heinrici, Der zweite Brief an die Korinther (Gottingen: 1900°), p. 
172. 

%0On occasion ἐάν followed by the aorist subjunctive may approximate to ὅταν in meaning (see 
BAG, p. 210 under ἐάν I. 1. d.; N. Turner, Syntax, p. 114). 

“Ff. Bruston, “La vie future d’aprés Saint Paul,” RTP (1894), pp. 505-530 (as cited by E. 
Teichmann, Auferstehung, p. 7, et al.). 

30 Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity, I, trans. W. Montgomery, ed. W. Ὁ. Morrison (New 
York: 1906), pp. 104, 446-463; Paulinism, I, trans. E. Peters (London: 18917), pp. 259- 
276. 

“R. Kabisch, Die Eschatologie des Paulus (Gé6ttingen: 1893), pp. 296f. 

SA. B. Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity (Edinburgh: 1896), p. 385. 
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grew on him.%¢ (5) The idea of embodiment at death is an aberrant aspect of 
Pauline eschatology, the product of exceptional circumstances, and therefore not 
normative in Paul’s thought.37 (6) Paul held to the rabbinic conception of the 
Age to Come as both an eternal reality and a future event, and therefore could 
teach both resurrection at death and resurrection at the Parousia without any 
sense of contradiction.3® (7) The οἰκία ἀχειροποίητος received at death is “a tem- 
porary phase of the eternal body of the deceased, just as the physical body is a 
temporary phase of the eternal body of the survivors” (until the Parousia).*® 
(8) Paul could regard death as the moment of investiture with the glorified body 
because the departed Christian is not aware of any interval between death and 
investiture.4° (9) The doctrine of the resurrection of the righteous at death 
represents a development in Paul’s eschatology: in 2 Corinthians 5:1-8 there is 
“categorically stated” what is implied in 1 Corinthians 15:35-49.4' (10) 2 Corin- 
thians 5, written from the perspective of the individual Christian, envisages trans- 
formation at death, while 1 Corinthians 15, expressing the corporate hope of the 
Church, places the resurrection at the Second Advent.** 

When attention is focused on the mode of the ἔχειν, the way in which the spiritual 
body is acquired, vv. 2 and 4 become relevant. Here Paul expresses his longing 
(ἐπιποθοῦντες, ν. 2) or his wish (θέλομεν, ν. 4) to put on his heavenly dwelling over 
(ἐπενδύσασθαι, vv. 2, 4) his earthly tent-house, so that his mortal body (τὸ θνητόν, 
cf. 1 Cor. 15:53f.) might be swallowed up (καταποθῇ, v. 4) by life. It is un- 
necessary to regard this ἐπένδυσις and this κατάποσις as privileges reserved for 
Christians destined to live to see the Parousia.*3 All believers, both those who sur- 
vive until the Advent and those who experience a pre-Parousia death, will under- 
go a “superinvestiture” whose aim and outcome is the “swallowing up” of 
mortality by the revivifying activity of the indwelling πνεῦμα τῆς ζωῆς (Rom. 8:2, 11; 
2 Cor. 3:6, 18).44 Κατάποσις, like ἐπένδυσις, alludes to the transformation of the 
σῶμα ψυχικόν OF ἔσω ἄνθρωπος into the σῶμα πνευματικόν," 5 κατάποσις viewing the change 


SC. VY, Pilcher, The Hereafter in Jewish and Christian Thought (London: 1940), pp. 167f. 

“With this, cf. the view of R. F. Hettlinger, “2 Corinthians 5:1-10”, SJT, 10 (1957), pp. 
191f. | 

%W, D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London: 1955’), pp. 314-320. 

07), E. H. Whiteley, The Theology of St. Paul (Oxford: 1964), p. 260. Cf. also H. L. Mar- 
tensen, Christian Dogmatics, trans. W. Urwick (Edinburgh: 1866), pp. 460f. 

“See the discussion of F. F. Bruce, 1 and 2 Corinthians (London: 1971), p. 204; cf. his 
article “Paul on Immortality,” SJT, 24 (1971), pp. 457-472. 

“R, H. Charles, Eschatology (New York: 1963 = 19137), pp. 448-453, 457-461. 

"See the article by C. F. D. Moule, “The Influence of Circumstances on the Use of 
Eschatological Terms,” JTS, n.s. 15 (1964), pp. 1-15, esp. pp. 7, 10. 

‘It is commonly alleged that in vv. 2-4 Paul maintains a distinction between ἐνδύειν and 
ἐπενδύειν, the former term referring to the resurrection of the dead, the latter to the 
transformation of those living at the Parousia. But the use of ἐνδύειν in 1 Corinthians 15:53f. 
with reference either to the living (only) or to both the dead and the living undermines 
the allegation. See further the writer’s article, “2 Corinthians 5:1-10: Watershed in Paul's 
Eschatology?,” 7B, 22 (1971), pp. 43f. 

“But K. Hanhart (JBL, 88 [1969], p. 455; cf. his The Intermediate State in the New 
Testament [Gronigen: 1966], pp. 173f.) discovers in ἐπενδύσασθαι a reference to the Chris- 
tian’s receipt at death of the full measure of the life of the Spirit already partially received 
before death at baptism and in daily renewal (= ἐνδυσάμενοι, ν. 3). 

“Note the two parallel developments between chs. 4 and 5: ζωή (4:10f.)—draxairwors 
(4:16b)—xardmoots (5:4), and νέκρωσις (4:10f.)—a ἐνέργεια τοῦ θανάτον (4:12)---διαφθορά 
(4:16) ----.:͵Ὺαἀτάλυσις (5:1). 
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from the side of the σῶμα ψυχικόν, ἐπένδυσις from the side of the σῶμα πνευματικόν. 
Thus the resurrection-transformation was seen by Paul not as a creatio ex nihilo, 
a sudden divine operation unrelated to the past, but as the fulfillment of spiritual 
processes inaugurated at regeneration. It was in the present creative activity of the 
Spirit within his life as the ἀρραβὼν τῆς κληρονομίας (Eph. 1:14), and not in the 
Platonic concept of the imperishability of the soul, that Paul found his confidence 
in the face of death (cf. Phil. 1:6) and the element of continuity between the present 
Age and the Age to Come. 7 

Dwelling in the presence of the Lord (v. 8b). After the ἐκδημία, which occurred 
at death, Paul foresaw an ἐνδημῆσαι (and by implication an ἐνδημεῖν) “ὁ πρὸς τὸν κύριον 
(v. 8b), which forms the second outcome of death depicted in 2 Corinthians 5. 

Just as no rigid temporal distinction can be drawn between the κατάλυσις of v. 1 
and the ἐκδημία of v. 8, so, in the absence of indications to the contrary, it seems 
unnatural to imagine that a period of time, whether brief or prolonged, intervenes 
between the ἐκδημῆσαι of v. 8a and the ἐνδημῆσαι Of v. 8b. Two contextual obser- 
vations confirm that dwelling in the Lord’s presence is the believer’s experience 
immediately after his death. First, v. 6 states that residence in a physical body is 
contemporaneous with absence from the immediate presence of the Lord, clearly 
implying that when the former ceases, so also does the latter. What v. 6 implies, 
v. 8 states positively. Secondly, in v. 7 walking διὰ πίστεως and walking διὰ εἴδους 
are presented as opposites, with no interval being posited between the end of the 
one and the beginning of the other. To cease walking in the realm of faith was to 
commence that life in the realm of sight, which v. 8b defines as an ἐνδημεῖν πρὸς τὸν 
κύριον and Philippians 1:23 as ἃ σὺν Χριστῷ εἶναι." 

It may be said, then, that death marks the termination of the believer’s tem- 
porary exile from his Lord. As long as he dwelt in an earthly σῶμα, Paul was 
absent from the Lord (v. 6). Yet this separation or exile was not absolute but 
relative, for though absent from sight, the Lord was present to faith (cf. v. 7). 
Residence in the earthly σκῆνος implied not the absence or unreality of communion 
with Christ but simply its imperfection during the course of the Christian’s life on 
earth. Thus, as an explanatory parenthesis, v. 7 qualifies an apparently inaccurate 
statement in v. 6b and forestalls the erroneous deduction that corporeality as 
such was an impediment to true spirituality. 

Moreover, Paul views death as inaugurating a deeper communion between 
himself and his Lord (v. 8b), a περιπατεῖν διὰ εἴδους (v. 7). In itself the preposition 
πρός (in the phrase πρὸς τὸν κύριον) signifies nothing more than a passive, spatial 
juxtaposition. But when used to define the relationship between two living persons 
previously “spatially” separated, it can hardly fail to denote an active, mutual 
fellowship*® qualitatively superior to that experienced during the period of relative 
separation. That is, if death removes the Christian from one form of corporeity, 


“As an ingressive aorist, ἐνδημῆσαι (“take up residence”) denotes entrance upon the state 
of “being at home” or dwelling with the Lord. In v. 9, however, ἐν τῷ σώματι rather than 
πρὸς τὸν κύριον 15 to be supplied with ἐνδημοῦντες. 

“Mention might be made here of certain other correspondences: κατάλυσις (2 Cor. 5:1) = 
τὸ σπένδεσθαι (2 Tim. 4:6) = τὸ ἀποθανεῖν (Phil. 1:21) = ἀπόθεσις (2 Pet. 1:14); ἐκδημία 
(2 Cor. 5:8) = ἀνάλυσις (2 Tim. 4:6; Phil. 1:23) = ἔξοδος (2 Pet. 1:15). 

“See A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of His- 
torical Research (Nashville: 1934*), p. 625. 
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the physical, it augments another, since to the ἐν Χριστῷ corporeity which remains 
intact through death is added a personal σὺν Χριστῷ εἶναι dimension.*® 

Appearance before Christ’s tribunal (v. 10). A third consequence of the be- 
liever’s death finds expression in v. 10. It may be called τὸ φανερωθῆναι ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ 
βήματος τοῦ Χριστοῦ. 

In conjunction with ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ βήματος and δεῖ, φανερωθῆναι must bear judicial 
overtones and refer to a compulsory appearance in the court of heaven before 
Christ’s tribunal. But ὁ κύριος... φανερώσει τὰς Bovdds τῶν καρδιῶν in 1 Corinthians 
4:5 suggests that to construe φανερωθῆναι in this middle sense in 2 Corinthians 
5:10, as though it meant simply παραστῆναι (Rom. 14:10; cf. 2 Cor. 4:14), may be 
to ignore both the agency of Christ in the φανερωθῆναι and the fact that not merely 
an appearance or self-revelation, but, more significantly, a divine scrutiny and 
disclosure, is the necessary prelude to the receiving of appropriate recompense. 
Thus the alternatives seem to be that φανερωθῆναι means “(ὁ be made manifest,” 
the “appearance” being clearly presupposed, or “to appear,” with the divine 
examination being tacitly assumed.°° 

But who is to appear and be examined? Does of πάντες ἡμεῖς refer to all men 
without exception or simply to every individual believer? Two considerations favor 
the restriction of the expression to all Christians. (1) If Paul believed that the 
saints were to be God’s assessors in the judgment of the world (1 Cor. 6:2; cf. 
Dan. 7:22), it must remain improbable that he would have simultaneously con- 
ceived of a judgment before Christ’s tribunal in which both believers and un- 
believers stood together on equal terms. (2) It is questionable whether Paul 
would have considered unbelievers capable of actions that might be described as 
ἀγαθά (cf. Rom. 2:7, 10; 7:18f.) and therefore as gaining divine approval. Sig- 
nificantly, where Paul applies the principle of recompense according to works to 
all men (Rom. 2:6), there is found a description of two mutually exclusive 
categories of men (Rom. 2:7-10), not a delineation of two types of action (cf. 
εἴτε ἀγαθὸν εἴτε φαῦλον, 2 Cor. 5:10) which may be predicated of all men. 

The purpose and outcome of the divine illumination of what previously had 
been hidden by darkness (1 Cor. 4:5) was individual and just recompense, which 
involved receiving from an impartial judge (Eph. 6:9; Col. 3:25) exact requital 
for actions, whether good or bad,°! performed by means of the earthly body and 
therefore during life on earth. Regarded positively, the κομίσασθαι is the receipt of 


“The difference between the dead in Christ and living Christians is not in their status (τὸ 
εἶναι ἐν Χριστῷ; cf. 2 Cor. 5217; 1 Thess. 4:16), but in the quality of their fellowship with 
Christ and the degree of their proximity to Christ (τὸ εἶναι σὺν Χριστῷ; cf. Phil. 1:23; 2 
Cor. 5:8). But E. E. Ellis (“Present and Future Eschatology in Luke,” NTS, 12 [1965-66], 
p. 39) believes that for Paul death reduced the dual dimension of ἐν Χριστῷ---σὺν Χριστῷ 
solidarity to the single dimension of σὺν Χριστῷ solidarity. See further J. Dupont, ΣΥΝ 
XPIZTQI. L’union avec le Christ suivant saint Paul (Paris: 1952), esp. pp. 115, 153f., 165f., 
172f., 186f., 190f. 

The parallel with 1 Corinthians 4:5 and the twofold use of φανεροῦσθαι in 2 Corinthians 
5:11 favor the former rendering; the judicial context and the parallel passage in Romans 
14:12 support the latter. 

ol Avadéy and φαῦλον are to be construed with ἔπραξεν (thus E. B. Allo, Saint Paul. Seconde 
Epitre aux Corinthiens [Paris: 19567], p. 133), not κομίσηται (as RSV; LSJ, p. 1920 under 
φαῦλος, I. 3; BAG, p. 862 under φαῦλος). It is not the recompense which men receive 
that is represented as good or bad (as though ἀγαθόν signified reward, and φαῦλον punish- 
ment), but the deeds that they perform. 
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ὁ μισθὸς... κατὰ χάριν (Rom. 4:4); the reward of God’s ἔπαινος and δόξα may be 
recompense for good. On the other hand, the “suffering of loss” (ζημιωθήσεται, 
1 Cor. 3:15), the forfeiture of reward or privilege, may be requital for evil. If, 
then, the tribunal of Christ is concerned with the assessment of a believer’s works, 
not the determination of his destiny, it will be apparent that the Pauline concepts 
of justification by grace through faith and of recompense in accordance with works 
may be complementary. 

Finally, the time of the φανερωθῆναι. By some it has been referred to a so-called 
“particular judgment” occurring after the death of each individual;5? by others, to 
a judgment which takes place at or after the Parousia.®® The issue, it seems, cannot 
be finally decided. While the verse clearly implies that the requital is made im- 
mediately after the φανερωθῆναι, Paul does not specifically relate this φανερωθῆναι 
to the time of the receipt of the spiritual body (v. 1), to the time of the εὑρεθήσεσθαι 
(v. 3), or to the moment of departure from earthly existence (v. 8). In compari- 
son with the supreme fact of his accountability to Christ, the precise time of his 
φανερωθῆναι WOuld have been a matter of relative insignificance to Paul. Hebrews 
9:27 captures a Pauline sentiment: “It is appointed for men to die once, and after 
that comes judgment.” 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


1. While Paul saw death as the end of earthly life, it meant the enrichment not 
the negation of life itself. Death allows ἐν Χριστῷ corporeity to achieve its goal in 
consummated σὺν Χριστῷ fellowship. Death may terminate the pilgrimage of faith 
but it inaugurates the beatific visio Christi. Significantly, in describing the character 
of death, Paul resorts to metaphor®‘: it is a κατάλυσις (Vv. 1) or an ἐκδημία (or 
μετοίκησις) (v. 8). This would afford ground for the view that Paul was as un- 
concerned to provide a precise physiological analysis of the believer’s post-mortem 
state as he was to describe the anatomy of the spiritual body or the geography of 
heaven. It sufficed to know that the κατάλυσις left untouched the believer’s incor- 
poration in Christ and that the ἐκδημία led to an ἐνδημεῖν πρὸς τὸν κύριον. 

2. As marking the climax (κατάλυσις, 5:1) of the lifelong debilitation of physical 
powers (διαφθορά, 4:16a), death may be regarded simultaneously as a present 
process (4:12) and a future event (5:1). A destructive agent, it stands opposed 
to all life in the present Age, whether physical or spiritual. A similar temporal 
tension is discernible with regard to Paul’s view concerning the abolition of death. 
From one point of view, the death and resurrection of Christ actually marked the 
death of death (Rom. 6:9; 14:9; Col. 1:18; 2 Tim. 1:10; cf. Heb. 2:14; Rev. 
1:18); from another, it simply foreshadowed its final eradication at the Parousia 
(1 Cor. 15:26, 54; Col. 3:3f.; cf. Rev. 20:14) in the termination of cosmic 
thraldom (Rom. 8:21). Thus Paul recognizes during the inter-advental period 
both the potency of death as an enemy and yet its certain doom as a defeated 


“E.g., A. Feuillet, “La demeure céleste et la destinée des chrétiens. Exégése de 2 Cor 
5:1-10 et contribution ἃ l’étude des fondements de I’eschatologie paulinienne,” RSR, 44 
(1956), pp. 397-401; L. Mattern, Das Verstindnis des Gerichtes bei Paulus (Ziirich: 1966), 
p. 161. 

E.g., K. Deissner, Auferstehungshofinung und Pneumagedanke bei Paulus (Leipzig: 1912), 
pp. 81-85. 

“And, it might be added, he speaks somewhat indirectly: ἐὰν ἡ ἐπίγειος ἡμῶν οἰκία τοῦ σκήνους 
καταλυθῇ, not ἐὰν ἀποθάνω Or even ἐὰν κοιμηθῶ. 
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foe. Although the believer remains subject to physical death, he has been emanci- 
pated from the law of death (Rom. 8:2). Death “belongs” to him (1 Cor. 3:21b- 
22) and cannot sever him from God’s love in Christ (Rom. 8:38f.). 

3. For Paul, the Christian view of death was inseparable from the Christian 
view of resurrection.®5 In this connection, four basic concepts appear in 2 Corin- 
thians 5:1-10: κατάλυσις (ν. 1) and ἐκδημία (v. 8), ἐπένδυσις (vv. 2, 4) and κατάποσις 
(v. 4). These two pairs reflect two distinct but complementary ways of viewing 
Christian resurrection—metamorphosis (ἐπένδυσις, κατάποσι) and exchange 
(κατάλυσις, ἐκδημία). The σῶμα ψυχικόν may be said to be transformed into or else 
replaced by the σῶμα πνευματικόν. There is an element of continuity yet also of 
discontinuity, of “somatic identity” yet also of “heterosomatism.”®°° 

4. Paul never despised mortal embodiment or longed for freedom from cor- 
poreality; after all, it is to the apostle that Christian theology owes the concept of 
the σῶμα πνευματικόν, the οἰκοδομὴ ἐκ θεοῦ. He did, however, eagerly anticipate the 
termination of the imperfection of life on earth (cf. Rom. 7:24). Death means the 
end of exile from Christ. Inasmuch as death brings a most significant part of the 
Christian’s inheritance—deepened fellowship with Christ—it terminates the 
στενάζειν Which is the hallmark of heirs, of those who possess God’s ἀρραβών. 

5. The security that the Christian knows when confronted with death stems from 
his knowledge that he is destined to possess a spiritual body (v. T°), that the presence 
and operation of the Spirit forms a God-given pledge of a resurrection-transforma- 
tion (vv. 4f.), and that with death begins the experience of “walking in the realm 
of sight” in the immediate presence of Christ (vv. 7f.). Paul’s personal attitude 
toward dying seems to have been ambivalent.5? Since death deprived man of his 
“psychical” corporeality and corporateness, removing totally and finally the securi- 
ties of earthly existence, and since physical death as a biological necessity was one 
manifestation of God’s curse on man for his sin (Rom. 5:12; 6:23; 1 Cor. 15:56),*8 
Paul could never joyfully embrace the experience. On the other hand, in that 
death’s sting had been drawn by Christ’s triumph over the grave (1 Cor. 15:55- 
57; 1 Thess. 4:14) and because death meant enriched communion with the Lord, 
the arrival of death was not to be dreaded (cf. Heb 2:14f.). Death was neither 
welcomed* nor feared.®° 


“The incidence of νεκρός in Paul well illustrates this (see. e.g., 1 Cor. 15:12f., 15f., 20f., 
29, 32, 35, 42, 52). 

“For these two expressions, see M. E. Dahl, The Resurrection of the Body (London: 1962), 
pp. 8, 10, 94. 

"Cf. R. Berry, “Death and Life in Christ,” SJT, 14 (1961), p. 67. 

Qn death (physical and spiritual) as the penalty and effect of sin, see T. Barrosse, “Death 
and Sin in Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” CBQ, 15 (1953), pp. 438-459; L. Morris, 
The Wages of Sin. An Examination of the New Testament Teaching on Death (London: 
1955), pp. 4f., 12; K. Rahner, On the Theology of Death, trans. C. H. Henkey (New York: 
1961), pp. 40-63. 

"But cf. A. Sabatier, The Apostle Paul, trans. A. M. Hellier, ed. G. G. Findlay (London: 
1899*), pp. 183f., 255. Note that the context of the τὸ ἀποθανεῖν κέρδος of Philippians 1:21b 
suggests that evangelistic, not personal, gain is in view: Paul’s death by martyrdom (7é 
ἀποθανεῖν) for Christ’s sake would work gain (κέρδος) in the furtherance of the Gospel (v. 
12), just as his remaining alive (τὸ ζῆν, v. 21) would mean the continued proclamation of 
Christ (v. 21a; cf. vv. 17f.). Cf. P. Bonnard, L’Epitre de saint Paul aux Philippiens 
(Paris: 1950), pp. 28f. 

“But cf. O. Cullmann, Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead? (London: 
1958), pp. 52-55. 
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6. Eschatology and ethics are inextricably related. In v. 9 Paul describes the 
effect upon his present behavior of the hope of a future ἐνδημεῖν πρὸς τὸν κύριον (Vv. 
8) and the fact of a future φανερωθῆναι ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ βήματος τοῦ Χριστοῦ (v. 10). In 
the light of his destiny with Christ (v. 8) and his accountability to Christ (v. 10), 
Paul made it his unwavering ambition “whether resident in the body or absent from 
it, constantly to gain his approval” (v. 9). The φόβος that Paul acknowledged as 
his own was not a fear of extinction, not a fear of the process of dying, not a fear 
of temporary or permanent disembodiment, and not exactly a fear of judgment 
itself, but a φόβος τοῦ κυρίον (v. 11; cf. Eph. 5:21), a reverential awe before the 
Lord both of the dead and of the living (Rom. 14:9), who would scrutinize his 
life and render an exact and impartial recompense. 


ig 


Chapter Twenty-one 


DID THE COLOSSIAN ERRORISTS NEED 
A MEDIATOR? 


ANDREW J. BANDSTRA 


The purpose of this article is to bring some new material to bear upon the 
definition of that opposition which was threatening the church at Colossae. “New 
material” in this instance does not mean “recently excavated documents,” but refers 
rather to neglected or overlooked motifs and parallels in literature that has been 
available for some time. Until recently, however, some of this literature has received 
only scanty attention in connection with the Colossian opposition. The first part of 
the article, therefore, will deal briefly with aspects of the current state of scholarly 
discussion in order to show that the literature that is here considered deserves 
further treatment. The second part describes an emerging motif within this literature 
which, broadly speaking, might be called a polemic against any divine hypostasis 
being regarded as mediator of creation and/or redemption. In this connection it is 
suggested that such a polemic provides an excellent foil for the unique proclamation 
of Christ as the Mediator of creation and redemption in the Colossian epistle. In 
the third part of the discussion, further parallels from the same literature are 
adduced. These parallels illumine Colossians 2:2-4, a section that contains the first 
explicit mention of the danger that was threatening the Colossian church. 


ASPECTS OF CURRENT SCHOLARLY DISCUSSION 


In 1948 Giinther Bornkamm published his important article on the Colossian 
heresy, in which he concluded that the heresy was a pronounced syncretistic religion 
and adduced material from a wide range of religious movements in order to illumine 
its various facets.! He argued that the root of the heresy originated in a gnosticized 
Judaism, into which Jewish and Iranian-Persian elements, as well as Chaldean 
astrological influences, had been uniquely synthesized and joined to the Christian 


1G, Bornkamm, “Die Hiresie des Kolosserbriefes,” TLZ, 73 (1948), cols. 11-20: repub. in 
Das Ende des Gesetzes (Miinchen: 1961), pp. 139-156; trans. into English, “The Heresy of 
Colossians,” Conflict at Colossae: A Problem in the Interpretation of Early Christianity Ilus- 
trated by Selected Modern Studies, ed. and trans. with an Introduction and Epilogue by F. 
O. Francis and W. A. Meeks (Missoula: 1973), pp. 123-146. 
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religion.? The impact of Bornkamm’s article can be seen in the recent remark of 
Johannes Lahnemann that Bornkamm’s publication marks a kind of Abschlusspunkt 
in the investigation of the Colossian heresy:? many current writers on the subject, 
especially in Germany, essentially follow Bornkamm’s position.* 

Nevertheless, troubling questions continue to emerge. For example, is not the 
syncretistic nature of the religion Bornkamm and others have pictured so unusual 
that one may legitimately ask whether such a religion ever actually existed? And 
does not such a view result from a methodology in which inferences are made from 
the givens of the epistle that are not actually supported by the course of the argu- 
ment in the epistle? And has there been adequate investigation of all the sources 
that may throw light on the opposition at Colossae? 

A new approach to the Colossian controversy was made by Fred Francis in his 
1962 article on Colossians 2:18.5 Francis himself suggests that his purpose is “to 
reopen the discussion of Col. 2:18—and the Colossian controversy as a whole 
——by viewing the text against the background of ascetic and mystic trends of piety.”® 
And in his article he successfully challenges the dominant interpretation of Colos- 
sians 2:18, namely, that proposed by Dibelius.? 

Francis was able to show that ταπεινοφροσύνη was a term of the opponents, that 
the term was used extensively in Jewish and Christian literature to denote fasting 
and other bodily rigors, and that the word was frequently used in this literature 
for ascetic practices that were effectual for receiving visions of the heavenly 
mysteries. Important in this connection is the fact that though the technique of 


ἢ. idem, “Die Hiaresie,” col. 18; Das Ende, p. 153; and Conflict at Colossae, p. 135. 

Ἵ. Lahnemann, Der Kolosserbrief: Komposition, Situation und Argumentation (Giitersloh: 
1971), p. 73. 

‘Frequently the major argument centers around the appropriateness of the term “Gnostic” 
to describe the “heresy.” Using the designation “Gnostic” or “pre-Gnostic” are H. Conzel- 
mann, Der Brief an die Kolosser (G6ttingen: 1962), pp. 146f., and E. Lohse, 4 Commen- 
farv on the Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, trans. W. R. Poehlmann and R. J. 
Karris, ed. H. Koester, (Philadelphia: 1971), pp. 2f., 96ff., 127ff., esp. p. 129. Following 
Bornkamm, but rejecting the term “Gnostic,” are H. Hegermann, Die Vorstellung vom 
Schépfungsmittler im hellenistichen Judentum und Urchristentum (Berlin: 1961), esp. p. 
163, and Lahnemann, Der Kolosserbrief, esp. p. 101. Quite a different analysis is given by 
W. Foerster, “Die Irrlehrer des Kolosserbriefes,” Studia Biblica et Semitica, in honor of Th. 
Chr. Vriezen (Wageningen: 1966), pp. 71-80, and, based on a different approach to an 
understanding of τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου, by E. Schweizer, “Die ‘Elemente der Welt’ Gal 
4,3. 9; Kol 2,8. 20,” Veborum Veritas, in honor of G. Stahlin (Wuppertal: 1970), pp. 245- 
259, and idem, “Christ in the Letter to the Colossians,” RevExp, 70 (1973), pp. 451-467. 
Similar trends are present in the rest of the literature. 

°F. O. Francis, “Humility and Angelic Worship in Col. 2:18,” ST, 16 (1962), pp. 109-134; 
repub. in Conflict at Colossae, pp. 163-195. These ideas and others are developed in his 
Ph.D. dissertation, “A Re-examination of the Colossian Controversy” (Unpub., Yale, 1964). 
See also idem, “Visionary Discipline and Scriptural Tradition at Colossae,” LTQ, 2 (1967), 
pp. 71-81. 

“Idem, Conflict at Colossae, p. 166; “Humility and Angelic Worship,” p. 112; “Re-exam- 
ination,” p. 22. 

“Not only did Dibelius accept the prevailing view of θρησκείᾳ τῶν ἀγγέλων as an objective 
genitive, he also developed into a comprehensive view of the heresy that ἐμβατεύειν was a 
technical term of the mystery religions; cf. M. Dibelius and H. Greeven, An die Kolosser, 
Epheser, an Philemon, 3rd. ed. (Tiibingen: 1953), esp. pp. 35ff., and M. Dibelius, “Die 
Isisweihe bei Apuleius und verwandte Initiations-Riten,” Botschaft und Geschichte, ed. G. 
Bornkamm (Tibingen: 1956), pp. 30-79 (trans. in Conflict at Colossae, pp. 61-122). 

"Francis, Conflict at Colossae, pp. 167-171; “Humility and Angelic Worship,” pp. 114- 
119; “Re-examination,” pp. 28-38. 
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“humility” attendant upon receiving visions was widespread in the Hellenistic 
world, ταπεινοφροσύνη receives this application only in Jewish/Christian sources.® 
With reference to ἐμβατεύων, Francis demonstrated that it is unlikely that the term 
as used in the Claros inscriptions means “initiation” (as Dibelius had argued), 
that its specific reference in those inscriptions is impossible to determine, that the 
term was used broadly in the OT and the papyri with the denotation of “entering 
into possession of” something, and that in conjunction with ταπεινοφροσύη in 
Colossians 2:18 it refers to a kind of “heavenly entrance.”!° With reference to 
the phrase θρησκείᾳ τῶν ἀγγέλων, Francis argued convincingly against taking the 
genitive as an objective genitive and for taking it as a subjective genitive, showing 
that entrance into heaven climaxed in joining in the angelic worship of God— 
and that this was indeed the climax in many of those Jewish/Christian sources of 
ascetic-mystic piety that were so helpful in illuminating the concepts of “humility” 
and “entering.”!1 Important in this connection is the fact that in seeing the 
phrase as “angelic worship of God,” the only reference falls away that could 
possibly be used in support of the idea of Stoicheia-Verehrung among the opponents 
at Colossae. 

In illuminating these major concepts of Colossians 2:18, Francis used a wide 
range of sources representing what he terms ascetic-mystic piety. Some are Christian 
sources, such as the writings of Tertullian and the Shepherd of Hermas; some are 
Jewish sources (or Jewish with Christian interpolations or modifications), such as 
1 and 2 Enoch, 4 Ezra, T Levi, 2 and 3 Apoc Bar, the Apoc Abr, the As Isa, the 
writings of Philo, and 3 Enoch. Important in this connection is the fact that many 
of these writings are either themselves products of early Jewish mysticism or they 
exhibit traits and features common to later expressly mystic Jewish literature. 
Gershom Scholem has been instrumental in delineating these mystical elements in 
the Jewish apocalyptic and pseudepigraphal works. He states, for example, that such 
works as 1 Enoch and 4 Ezra “undoubtedly contain elements of Jewish mysti- 
cism.”!2 He notes that the “main subjects of the later Merkabah mysticism already 
occupy a central position in this oldest esoteric literature, best represented by the 
Book of Enoch.”!3 And he judges that the combination of apocalyptic with theoso- 
phy and cosmogony in the apocalyptic and pseudepigraphic literature is “by itself 
sufficient to prove the essential continuity of thought concerning the Merkabah 
[God’s Throne-Chariot] in all its three stages: the anonymous conventicles of the 
old apocalyptics; the Merkabah speculation of the Mishnaic teachers who are known 
to us by name; and the Merkabah mysticism of late and post-Talmudic times as 
reflected in the literature that has come down to us.” 

Idem, “Re-examination,” p. 38, n. 90. 

%bid., pp. 39-76; cf. also idem, Conflict at Colossae,- pp. 171-176, and “Humility and 
Angelic Worship,” pp. 119-126, although here the idea of “entering into possession of” 
is not yet developed. This can now be seen in his article “The Background of Ἔμβατευειν 
(Col 2:18) in Legal Papyri and Oracle Inscriptions,” Conflict at Colossae, pp. 197-207. 
Some additional evidence for this meaning of ἐμβατεύειν in mystical asceticism is given by 
W. Carr, “Two Notes on Colossians,” JTS, 24 (1973), pp. 496-500. 

“Francis, Conflict at Colossae, pp. 176-181; “Humility and Angelic Worship,” pp. 126-130; 
“Re-examination,” pp. 76-100. Also defending the use of the subjective genitive is Carr, “Two 
Notes on Colossians,” pp. 499f. 

2G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem: 1941), p. 39. 


]bid., p. 42. 
“Ibid. 
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Nicolaus Kehl has advanced the argument of Francis on Colossians 2:18 and its 
context by using the Qumran writings extensively. He has shown that these writings 
contain the idea of ταπεινοφροσύνη or “humiliation” in the sense of the “piety of 
the poor,” and that this is coupled with the experience of “exaltation” in the sense 
of joining the “fellowship of the angels.”!5 Since it seems likely that in many 
respects the Qumran literature also stands rather close to the older Jewish mysti- 
cism,’® Kehl’s investigation has broadened the base of “mystical” literature that has 
proved helpful in understanding Colossians 2:18. 

Certainly not all of Francis’ arguments have commanded assent.!7 Yet, at the 
very least, his investigation has demonstrated the possible validity of using the old 
Jewish apocalyptic and mystical literature as a very fruitful source for understanding 
the Colossian “heresy.” In the next section of this article, an investigation will be 
undertaken in this literature that describes a remarkable polemic that may have 
relevance for understanding the Colossian opposition. 


A POLEMIC AGAINST A DIVINE MEDIATOR OF CREATION AND/OR REDEMPTION 


Modern scholarship has rightly given a great deal of attention to the development 
of the motifs of Wisdom and the Word in the OT and in the Wisdom apocalyptic of 
the apocryphal and pseudepigraphal literature. In this literature there is an emerg- 
ing configuration of a kind of divine mediator of creation conceived of as a hyposta- 
sis, that is, as a quasi-personification of certain attributes proper to God—specifically 
Wisdom, the Word, and, sometimes, the Spirit. This tradition has been shown to be 
important for the christology of the gospels,1* as well as for the christology of the 
NT hymns.?® It is quite clear that the author of Colossians used materials from such 
confessional and/or hymnic statements in his proclamation of Christ in Colos- 
sians 129 in order to present Christ as the divine Mediator of both creation and 
redemption. 

Perhaps because of the special significance of this tradition in Jewish literature 
for NT christology, another tradition in Jewish literature has almost escaped serious 
consideration. For want of a better description, we might call this tradition a 
polemic against any kind of divine hypostasis as the mediator of creation and/or 
redemption. In this polemic, this tradition expressly affirms that creation, present 
fellowship with God, and, in some instances, judgment, are the result of Goa’s 


ὌΝ, Kehl, “Erniedrung und Erhohung in Qumran und Kolossé,” ZKT, 91 (1969), pp. 
364-394. 

*Cf., e.g., H. Ringgren, The Faith of Qumran: Theology of the Dead Sea Scrolls, trans. 
E. T. Sander (Philadelphia: 1963), pp. 81, 229, 251f. 

“Some criticism of Francis’ interpretation of 2:18 can be found in E. Lohse, Commentary, 
pp. 118ff., esp. notes 28, 36 and 49, and in J. Lahnemann, Der Kolosserbrief, p. 138, n. 106; 
but this criticism was offered without seeing his development in “Re-examination.” N. Kehl, 
Erniedrung, pp. 371ff. also criticizes the validity of some of the later sources. For a criticism 
of Francis’ interpretation of Colossians 2:17, see A. J. Bandstra, The Law and the Elements 
of the World (Kampen: 1964), pp. 91f. 

*F. Christ, Jesus Sophia: Die Sophia-Christologie bei den Synoptikern (Ziirich: 1970), and 
M. J. Suggs, Wisdom, Christology, and Law in Matthew’s Gospel (Cambridge: 1970). 

*J. T. Sanders, The New Testament Christological Hymns: Their Historical Religious 
Background (Cambridge: 1971). 

*Much has been written about this passage; fortunately, H. J. Gabathuler has given a 
critical survey of the major positions up to about 1964 in Jesus Christus, Haupt der Kirche— 
Haupt der Welt: Der Christushymnus Colosser 1, 15-20 in der theologischen Forschung der 
letzten 130 Jahre (Ziirich/Stuttgart: 1965). It does not fit our purpose here to review the 
literature since that time. 
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personal and unmediated action. It is this polemic which will be presented here, 
using such documents as 1QH, 4 Ezra, 2 Apoc Bar, and the Apoc Abr. These 
documents are among those that were demonstrated to be important for under- 
standing Colossians 2:18 and its context. 

The Qumran thanksgiving hymns. Long before the discovery of the DSS, it was 
customary to relate the early stages of nonbiblical Jewish mysticism to Essenism.?* 
Two fragments from cave 4, published by J. Strugnell, are of great importance for 
the study of the origins of Jewish mysticism.” The original title of 4QS1 39, “Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice,” seems to indicate that this angelic liturgy was thought to 
coincide with the Sabbath offering. If so, it testifies to the community’s belief in 
“the union of heavenly and terrestial worship.”?? The second fragment uses such 
phrases as the “image of the Throne-Chariot,” and the “glory of the wonderful 
Chariot.” The Merkabah or Throne-Chariot was the central subject of meditation 
in ancient as well as in medieval Jewish esotericism and mysticism.7* There appears 
to have been a developing priestly-cultic tradition about the Throne-Chariot, going 
back to Isaiah 6 and Ezekiel 1 and 10; and such speculation concerning the 
Merkabah became the distinguishing mark of the Jewish mystical literature.” 

What appears to be another aspect of this mystical strain at Qumran is the 
frequent reference to the fact that in the community the host of heavenly angels are 
present, and that both the members of the community and the angels are incorpo- 
rated into one fellowship.2® Although the mystical interpretation of these passages 
has been disputed,2” it seems quite clear that in addition to a fellowship with angels 


Cf. e.g., J. Abelson, Jewish Mysticism (London: 1913), ch. 1, “Some Early Elements: 
Essenism,” pp. 16-32. . 

24QS1 39 and 40. Cf. J. Strugnell, “The Angelic Liturgy at Qumran... ,” Congress Vol- 
ume, Oxford, 1959 (Leiden: 1960), pp. 318-345. . 

ὥΩ Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English (Baltimore: 1962), p. 210. Cf. also J. Mater, 
Vom Kultus zur Gnosis (Salzburg: 1964), p. 133. 

“Cf, Vermes, Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 211. Scholem, Major Trends, (pp. 42f.) states: “From 
the interpretation of the throne-world as the true centre of all mystical contemplation it 
is possible to deduce most of the concepts and doctrines of these ancient mystics.” 

ΟΕ, Maier, Vom Kultus, pp. 127, 133, 135; and idem, Die Texte vom Toten Meer, vol. 
II (Miinchen/Basel: 1969), pp. 77ff. 

“Some of the major references are 1QH 3:21-23, 6:13, 11:10-14; 105 4:22, 11:7f.; 1QSb 
4:25f., 10M 1:10f., 7:6, 11:4, 7ff. In addition there are several references contained in 
fragmentary remains. For a rather complete listing and discussion, see P. von der Osten- 
Sacken, Gott und Belial: Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zum Dualismus in den 
Texten aus Qumran (GGttingen: 1969), pp. 222-232. 

7G. Klinzing, Die Umdeutung des Kultus in der Qumran-gemeinde und im Neuen Testa- 
ment (Gottingen: 1971), vigorously denies that this fellowship with the angels should be . 
understood as a “mystisches Erleibnis” (p. 125) or as a “mystisches Sichversetzen in die 
Gemeinschaft der Engel” (p. 128) or as a “verinnerlichende Mystik wie bei Philo” (p. 146). 
He prefers to speak of a kind of “spiritualization” of the cultic ideas at Qumran, though 
he hesitates to use the word (cf. esp. pp. 143-147). Although Klinzing is quite correct in 
understanding the present blessings claimed by the Qumran community as a kind of present 
eschatological gift, this in itself does not solve the question of “mysticism” at Qumran. In 
particular, Klinzing does not consider the importance of such fragments as 4QS1 39 and 40 
(which he does not mention at all), and he does not deal adequately with the entire state- 
ment in 1QH 3:19-23, especially the idea of “exaltation” in 3:20. In addition to Klinzing, G. 
Scholem admits to “much scepticism” concerning the “Jewish Gnosticism” of the scrolls and 
doubts whether the Qumran Hymns have as much mystical coloring as given them by 
Gaster’s translation; cf. Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition 
(New York: 1960), pp. 3f. But he also admits that any new fragments might change the 
picture—and Scholem’s lectures were probably written before the publication of 4QS1 39 
and 40 in 1960. 
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in the end-time?® the members of the community believed themselves to be joined 
with the angels in common jubilation before God as a part of their present experi- 
ence.°° The passage in 1QH 3:19-23 is so important that it may be quoted in full:*° 


I thank Thee, O Lord, 
for Thou hast redeemed my soul from the Pit, 
And from the Hell of Abaddon 
Thou hast raised me up to everlasting height. 
I walk on limitless level ground, 
and 1 know there is hope for him 
whom Thou hast shaped from dust 
for the everlasting Council. 
Thou hast cleansed a perverse spirit of great sin 
that it may stand with the host of the Holy Ones, 
And that it may enter into community 
with the congregation of the Sons of Heaven. 
Thou hast alloted to man an everlasting destiny 
amidst the spirits of knowledge, 
that he may praise Thy name in a common rejoicing 
and recount Thy marvels before all Thy works. 


Concerning this present experience of exaltation and fellowship with the angels, 
the Qumran hymnist makes a remarkable statement. He affirms in 1QH 6:12f. that 
this fellowship is achieved apart from any “intercessor” or “mediator.” M. Mansoor 
translates as follows the somewhat defective text: 


For Thou didst bring .. . and Thy glofry] 

to all men of Thy counsel, 
And in the lot together with the angels of the Presence, 
And there is no intercessor [to thy holy ones]... .81 


The translation “intercessor” reflects the phrase 0°33 ¥°59, which is a rather unusual 
combination. The word melis appears a number of times in the OT, basically 
denoting one who speaks, not as an interpreter but as a spokesman for another.®? 
The word benayim expresses the idea of a “go-between.”3? The two words have, 
therefore, been translated into German as Mittlerdolmetsch** and into English as 


“It is clear that 1QS 4:22 and 1QSb 4:25f. refer to the future; and if 1QM describes an 
eschatological battle, then the references in that document also belong to the category of 
future fellowship with the angels (although 1QM 12:7-9 seems to point to fellowship in the 
present). 

“Clear in this regard are the references in 1QH 3:21-23 and 11:10-14; cf. also 1QS 11:7f., 
4QDb, and J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea, trans. J. Strug- 
nell (Naperville: 1959), p. 114. 

The translation is that of Vermes, Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 1581. 

*M. Mansoor, The Thanksgiving Hymns: Translated and Annotated with an Introduction 
(Grand Rapids: 1961), p. 143. 

“See H. N. Richardson, “Some Notes on 15 and its Derivatives,’ VT 5 (1955), pp. 
163-179, and the discussion by Mansoor, Thanksgiving Hymns, Ὁ. 143, n. 2. 

“The phrase ish habenayim occurs at 1 Samuel 17:4, 23 with reference to a “champion” or 
“single-fighter” who against a single opponent in the space between the two battle arrays has 
to fight out the battle” (KB, p. 135). 

“So translated, e.g., by Maier, Die Texte, I. p. 88. 
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“intercessor” or “mediator.” The obvious meaning of the passage has been captured 
by Helmer Ringgren: “Thus the point is that the elect have direct fellowship with 
the angels and the heavenly world without needing anyone as a mediator.” 

But why this insistence to rule out the need of a mediator?** It is probably not a 
polemic against the role of the Messiah or Messiahs in the community.** Nor can it 
be a polemic against any and all service of the angels or spirits. It is important, 
however, to note the position accorded to the angels at Qumran. Ringgren notes 
the nearly complete silence at Qumran regarding Wisdom, the Word, etc., conceived 
of as hypostases,** and rightly concludes: 


Angels seem to be—as in the Old Testament—-God’s heavenly court rather than 
actual intermediary beings. They have not been created to bridge the gulf between 
the divine, or heavenly, and the earthly, but they have simply been taken over 
from the Bible and the thought world of contemporary Judaism and been under- 
stood as God’s messengers and servants.** 


It may then be said that “the Qumran community knows itself in spite of God’s 
sublime distance to stand in a nearer and more immediate fellowship with God than 
is the case with rabbinic Judaism.”’*° 
The statement in 1QH 6:13 should probably then be taken as an early and mild 
protest against the rising tradition in Judaism that taught that a kind of divine 
mediator was necessary to bridge the distance between God and man. According to 
the hymnist, direct fellowship with the angels of the Presence was possible without 
any kind of intermediary such as a divine hypostasis. That this is the correct interpre- 
tation of the passage may be seen in the light of other express statements in 4 Ezra. 
4 Ezra. The Ezra Apocalypse closely connects “fasting” and related practices 
with the reception of revelation by means of visionary experience.*’ In this regard 
it portrays a kind of “humility” and “heavenly entrance” so important in under- 
standing Colossians 2:18. 
Especially interesting is the fact that 4 Ezra contains an explicit statement denying 


®Ringeren, Faith of Qumran, pp. 86f.; also Mansoor, Thanksgiving Hymns, p. 143, n. 3. 
80} Goldin has called attention to a similar kind of assertion in another Jewish tradition 
which insisted that certain events were the result of God’s personal and unmediated action, 
“Not by Means of an Angel and not by Means of a Messenger,” Religions in Antiquity, 
ed. J. Neusner (Leiden: 1968), pp. 412-424. 

“For the role of the Messiah(s) at Qumran, cf. A. 5. van der Woude, Die messianischen 
Vorstellungen der Gemeinde von Qumran (Assen: 1957), esp. pp. 185ff.; also K. G. Kuhn, 
“The Two Messiahs of Aaron and Israel,” The Scrolls and the New Testament, ed. K. Sten- 
dahl (New York: 1957), pp. 54-64. . 

3In 1961 (ET = 1963), Ringgren could rightly say: “Granted there is often mention 
of God’s wisdom, but it is never personified or hypostatized” (Faith of Qumran, p. 81). 
The “never” of that statement will now have to be modified in the light of 11QPs* (Ps. 
154); cf. J. A. Sanders. The Psalms Scroll of Qumran Cave 11] (Oxford: 1965), esp. pp. 64- 
67, and idem, The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll (Ithaca: 1967) pp. 68f., 104ff. Yet the principal 
activity of Wisdom in the Psalms Scroll is not to mediate creation or redemption, but to 
aid man in proclaiming the glory of God; and it remains a question whether we have here 
a hypostatization, a personification, or a metaphor. 

*Ringgren, Faith of Qumran, p. 82, cf. also p. 90. 

“Ibid., p. 81. 

“Fasting for a seven-day period, followed by a revelation, is mentioned four times: 5:20; 
6:35; 9:26f.; and 12:51. These periods of fasting were invariably commanded by the angel 
of God: 5:13; 6:30f.; 9:23ff.; and 12:39. A kind of asceticism is expressed in 6:32. 


δος H. N. Richardson, “Some Notes on 4:4 and its Derivatives,” VT 5 (1955), pp. 
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God’s use of a mediator in creation and in the final denouement. The seer (5:56) 
has asked the Lord for insight into the question, Through whom shall the end 
come? God’s answer is plain (6:1-6): Just as creation was brought about at the 
beginning by God alone without any intermediate agency, so the end of creation 
will be brought about by God alone without any intermediate agency. Thus 6:6 
concludes: “Even then had I these things in mind: and through me alone and none 
other were they created: as also the End (shall come) through me alone and 
none other.” This explicit affirmation gives background for understanding other 
statements in which it is affirmed that God alone created the world. For example, 
3:4 states: “And I said: O Lord, my Lord, was it not thou who in the beginning 
when thou didst form the earth—and that thyself alone. . . ?” 

What G. H. Box calls the “polemical aim’4? of 4 Ezra 6:1-6 is also clearly 
spelled out by W. O. E. Oesterley: 


This emphasis is significant: it was no doubt directed against the belief of inter- 
mediate agencies between God and man having taken any part in Creation: 
Wisdom, the Word, and the Holy Spirit (not in the Christian sense) appear in early 
Rabbinical literature as occupying an intermediate position between personalities 
and abstract beings (see also Prov. viii. 22-31; Wisdom ix. 1, 2), and words are 
sometimes used which seem to imply that they had their share in the creation. 
These quasi-personalities are referred to in the Targum, the Talmud, and the 
Midrash, but they play no part in the teaching of official Judaism.*% 


In keeping with this emphasis in 6:1-6, the role accorded to the Messiah in the 
end-time by 4 Ezra is a very limited one.*! And though in 4 Ezra the angels 
(especially Uriel) play a prominent role as messengers and servants of God’s 
court,* they are not looked upon as divine mediators in either creation or in re- 
newal, but occupy a position much the same as the angels at Qumran. And in 
keeping with the emphasis in 6:1-6 upon creation as the personal and unmediated 
action of God, the “word” of God (6:38, 43) is not hypostatized.*¢ 

The Sibylline Oracles, Bk III, like 4 Ezra, also clearly express God’s unmediated 
action in creation. In 3:24 we are told: “Yea, it is God Himself who fashioned 
four-lettered Adam.”*? More clearly still, Bk IV insists upon God’s unmediated 
action in judgment: “and then the judgment shall come wherein God Himself shall 
give sentence” (4:183; cf. 4:41, 181). This emphasis comes through, says H. C. O. 
Lanchester, “as though in protest against the Christian idea of Christ as the Judge 


“Ὁ. H. Box, “IV Ezra,” APOT, Il, p. 574; see also idem, The Ezra-Apocalypse (London: 
1912), p. 63. 

“W. O. E. Oesterley, 11 Esdras (The Ezra Apocalypse) (London: 1933), p. 51; cf. also pp. 
XIX, XX. 

“For a recent discussion of the role of the Messiah in this document, see M. Stone, “The 
Concept of the Messiah in IV Ezra,” Religions in Antiquity, ed. J. Neusner (Leiden: 1968), 
pp. 295-312. 

“For a convenient overview of the function of angels in the book, see F. W. Schiefer, 
Die religidsen und ethischen Anschauungen des IV. Ezrabuches (Leipzig: 1901), pp. 15-24. 

“The term “word” is parallel to “command.” Also the reference to “wisdom” in 5:9ff. is 
probably not a hypostatization but a metaphorical use, cf. H. Ringgren, Word and Wisdom 
(Lund: 1947), pp. 120ff. Much more difficult to assess is the reference to the “spiritum firm- 
amenti” in 6:41. 

“The author does speak of God creating by his word, but once again the reference to 
“word” is in the non-hypostatic sense. 
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of all.’48 It is difficult to know, however, whether the polemic in 4 Ezra is directed 
against Christian ideas of Christ as the mediator of creation and redemption or 
whether it is directed against the development of these ideas within Judaism itself. 
Either or both may have been possible. In any event, we have here an argument 
which would provide a ready-made polemic against Paul’s proclamation of Christ 
as the Divine Mediator. 

The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch. Like 4 Ezra, 2 Apoc Bar stresses the necessity 
of fasting and other forms of mortification for the reception of revelation through 
visionary ascent and entrance into heaven.*® In this sense 2 Apoc Bar also provides 
important materials for the understanding of Col. 2:18 with its context. 

Also, like 4 Ezra, this book contains an emphasis upon God’s unique and sole 
responsibility for creation. The accent is upon God alone. Baruch knows the 
Mighty One as creator of heaven and earth, of things visible and invisible, of 
the powers and the living creatures before his throne, and goes on to Say: 


To Thee only does this belong that Thou shouldst do forthwith whatsoever Thou 
dost wish. . . and alone knowest the consumation of the times. . . . For Thou 
alone art able to sustain all who are, and those who pass away. .. . For Thou 
alone dost live immortal and past finding out, and knowest the number of man- 
kind (21:7-10) .5° 


Of course, the emphasis on God’s unmediated action does not preclude the func- 
tion of angels (who are, in fact, mentioned in 21:6). But they are, as in Qumran. 
simply members of the heavenly court and God’s messengers. Nor does it preclude 
reference to the fact that God created the world through his word.*! But neither the 
“word” nor “wisdom” appear as quasi-personal beings.*? 2 Apoc Bar, like 4 Ezra, 
insists upon God’s unmediated action in creation and in the governing of times and 
seasons. This would appear to be, then, a polemic against the concept of a divine 
hypostasis being the mediator of creation. 

The Apocalypse of Abraham. The Apoc Abr, like 4 Ezra and 2 Apoc Bar, 
emphasizes the necessity of fasting for visionary ascent and entrance into heaven.” 
And in this relatively early document,54 there are even more elements which link 


‘SHY. C. O. Lanchester, “The Sibylline Oracles,” APOT, II, p. 375. 

The first fast reported is of only one day’s duration (5:7, 6:1); the other four fasts are of 
seven days’ duration (9:2, 12:5, 21:1, 47:2). The fasting is once accompanied by weeping, 
mourning, and the rending of garments (9:2), and once accompanied by (or resulting in) 
“sanctifying of soul” (21:1). 

“Trans. of R. H. Charles, “II Baruch,” APOT7, II, pp. 4931. 

“Sq stated in 56:4, but the unemended Syriac text of 21:4 does not contain a reference 
to creation through the word. 

Cf. H. Ringgren’s comments on 48:36, Word and Wisdom, pp. 120f., and the observa- 
tions of Suggs that neither wisdom nor law are cosmic figures in this document and that 
neither are personified, Wisdom, Christology, and Law, p. 104. 

ΟΕ ch. 12: “And we [the angel Jaoel and Abraham] went, the two of us together, 
forty days and nights, and I ate no bread and drank no water, because my food was to see the 
angel who was with me, and his speech—that was my drink.” The fasting was accompanied 
by sacrifice at the angel’s directive (chs. 12-16) and results in the union with angels in wor- 
ship (ch. 17) and the vision of the Divine Throne (ch. 18). , 

“G. H. Box and J. I. Landsman, The Apocalypse of Abraham (London/New York: 1918), 
pp. x and xv, date the original writing at about A.D. 100. 
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it to the older Jewish mystical literature.°5 In this book the angelic guide is Jaoel 
who instructs Abraham in preparation for his heavenly ascent, teaches him the 
celestial song, and accompanies him as God’s messenger on his journey. It is true 
that the angel Jaoel has a unique status because the power of the Ineffable Name 
is in him (ch. 10). Yet he may not be worshiped, and, as the heavenly choirmaster 
(ch. 12), he joins with Abraham in the worship of the Eternal One (ch. 27). 

Without minimizing the importance of Jaoel as God’s messenger, one should 
note the statements that appear to be directed against the idea of any kind of divine 
hypostasis that would stand with God as the mediator of creation or redemption. 
God is the Holy and Eternal One who is called the creator and the one who loves 
Abraham (chs. 10, 16). In the celestial song recorded in ch. 17, all of creation and 
redemption is ascribed to the “Eternal, mighty Holy El, God only, Supreme.” 
Standing in his presence, Abraham is granted the vision of the heavenly throne and 
the powers of heaven are disclosed to him. Abraham is lifted to the seventh heaven 
and commanded by the angel: | 


Consider the expanses which are under the firmament on which thou art (now) 
placed, and see how on no single expanse is there any other but He whom thou 
hast sought or who loved thee (ch. 19). 


Box hesitantly suggests that this may mean that “God is the sole controller of all 
these, and in this sense is the only reality.”5¢ But it seems more likely, in light of 
4 Ezra and 2 Apoc Bar, that this statement must also be understood as a polemic 
against the idea of any quasi-personal being, such as Wisdom or the Word, standing 
between God and Abraham. This interpretation is supported by what is further 
stated about Abraham’s vision of the seventh firmament: 


And I saw upon the seventh [the highest] firmament upon which I stood a fire 
widely extended, and light, and dew, and a multitude of angels, and a power of 
invisible glory over the.living creatures which I saw, but no other being did I 
see there (ch. 19) .57 


The reference to “no other being” appears to exclude the possibility of a divine 
hypostasis appearing alongside of God, which would accord with the fact that this 
document does not hypostatize either the “word” or the “wisdom” of God.58 The 
figure of the Messiah appears in ch. 29 (regarded by Box as a Christian addition) 
and in chs. 30-31, but he is not accorded divine status. As Box observes, “in the 
Christian addition in chap. xxix, no emphasis is laid upon Christ’s divinity. The 
description reads like an Ebionitic one.”*® 

Thus, in this document Abraham is granted the vision of the Divine Throne, and 
insight into the mysteries of creation and of the ages, quite apart from any kind of 


“See the delineation in Box’s introduction, ibid., pp. xxixff.; cf. Scholem, Major Trends, 
pp. 42 and 352, n. 6. 

“Box, Apocalypse, p. 64, n. 3. 

“For a different interpretation of this sentence, see Box, ibid., p. 64, n. 6. 

“There is reference to the “ages which have been created and established, made and re- 
newed by my word” (ch. 9; cf. also ch. 22); but there is no hint in Apoc Abr that would 
suggest that the word has quasi-personal significance (as Box suggests, ibid., p. 45, n.6). 

“Ibid.. p. xxviii. 
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divine mediator of creation and redemption. In fact, ch. 19 should probably be 
understood as being a polemic against any such idea of the hypostatized Wisdom 
or Word, which polemic it seems to share with 4 Ezra and 2 Apoc Bar, and to some 
extent with 1QH. In these documents, then, creation and fellowship with God is 
said to be the result of God’s personal and unmediated action, quite apart from an 
intermediary. ᾿ 

Does the material here presented have value for understanding the Colossian 
opposition? In the light of new material on Colossians 2:18, it has been possible to 
affirm that the opposition at Colossae came out of mystical asceticism. Drawing 
material from those same sources here, it may be possible to carry the argument a 
step further and posit another hypothesis: The opponents might also have affirmed 
that to achieve the mystical experience there was no need for a divine intermediary. 
They might have contended that God personally, by unmediated action, brought 
about creation and also gave to them immediate understanding of the cosmic and 
redemptive mysteries. Though they might have room in their system for some 
future-oriented work of the Messiah, they would not have regarded him as a divine 
mediator. In such a system, angels would be important as God’s messengers—those 
who give instructions concerning the requirements for and participation in the 
visionary experience. They would be important also as those beings into whose 
fellowship the mystic was initiated. But they would not be regarded as divine 
hypostases, as divine mediators in that sense. In short, it may be that the Colossian 
errorists resembled the mystic ascetics of Judaism who insisted that such a divine 
mediator of creation and redemption was unnecessary. 

Assuming that there was such opposition at Colossae provides excellent foil for 
Paul’s proclamation of Christ in Colossians 1 and 2. On the one hand, it would 
account for Paul’s pointed insistence that Christ is the mediator of creation and 
redemption. On the other hand, it would explain his insistence that Christ is both 
the one in whom all the invisible powers were created and the head of every 
principality and power. 

The hypothesis here given can claim some validity because it draws from the 
same ascetic-mystic literature that helped to illumine Colossians 2:18. But there is 
more direct evidence of the opponents’ view of the revelation of the divine mysteries 
in Paul’s statement in Colossians 2:2-4, to which we now turn. 


COLOSSIANS 2:2-4 AND THE COLOSSIAN OPPOSITION 


In Colossians 2:2-3 Paul affirms his hope for the Colossian readers, namely, that 
they might “have all the riches of assured understanding and the knowledge of 
God’s mystery, of Christ, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge.” Paul then immediately adds in 2:4: “I can say this in order that no one may 
delude you with beguiling speech.” The importance of this passage for determining 
the character of the Colossian opposition is frequently overlooked. 

The reason for this neglect may be due, in part at least, to the ambiguous 


©F.g., J. Lahnemann does make some important observations concerning the section 1:24- 
2:5 and its relevance for understanding the Colossian heresy (Der Kolosserbrief, pp. 44-49); 
yet when he later develops “Das Bild von der Irrlehre im Kolosserbrief” he nowhere refers to 
Col 2:2-4 (cf. pp. 76-81), and in his treatment of the “Auseinandersetzung” with the Colos- 
sian heresy (pp. 108ff.), he begins with 2:6. 
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character. of the statement in 2:4. The opening phrase, τοῦτο λέγω, can be inter- 
preted in two ways: retrospectively; viz., referring to what immediately pre- 
cedes, or prospectively; viz., referring to what follows. If taken prospectively, the 
statement may be regarded as opening a new paragraph in which Paul begins 
more directly to confront the opposition.** This construction is possible, especially 
if it is understood in its imperatival sense, so that the beginning is translated: 
‘‘What I mean is, let no one... .᾽ 5 

There are a number of reasons, however, why 2:4 should be taken retrospec- 
tively rather than prospectively. First, the alleged parallels within the Pauline 
corpus in which τοῦτο λέγω is clearly prospective, namely, Galatians 3:17 and 1 
Corinthians 1:12, are not true parallels, for in these passages the phrase τοῦτο 
λέγω is not followed by ἵνα. The hina clause in Colossians 2:4 encourages the ret- 
rospective construction, as, for example, in John 5:34: “I say these things in order 
that you may be saved.” Secondly, and in conjunction with the argument just 
mentioned, there is no example in the NT of iva used in the imperatival sense 
following a τοῦτο λέγω construction.“ Thirdly, the γάρ in 2:5 is much more dif- 
ficult to justify when one adopts the imperatival sense,® since the reference in ν. 
5 to being absent in the body but present in the spirit quite clearly picks up the 
thought of 2:1—thus binding the section 2:1-5 together. It is most probable, 
therefore, that 2:4 should be taken as referring to that which immediately pre- 
cedes. ' 

If taken retrospectively, the passage implies something very specific about the 
position of the errorists. Paul’s insistence that Christ is God’s mystery in whom 
are hidden all of the treasures of wisdom and knowledge makes the most sense, 
in the light of 2:4, when one supposes that the opposition was advocating a 
knowledge of God’s mysteries for which Christ was not really necessary. In regard 
to especially this truth, Paul is afraid that someone may deceive the Colossians. 
This prompts us to consider the expression “the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge” as being of crucial importance for understanding the Colossian opposition. 

The expression in 2:3, of θησαυροὶ τῆς σοφίας καὶ γνώσεως, ἴδ NOt a common one 
in the Pauline corpus and the exact phrase does not occur in the OT, though the 
phrase “in treasures of wisdom” does appear in Sir. 1:25. Since the expression 
is not a common one, it seems likely that it may be borrowed from the vocabulary of 
the opposition at Colossae. Indeed, v. 3 is sometimes understood as supporting the 
Gnostic character of the opposition. W. D. Davies, for example, states that Paul 


"See C. F. D. Moule, The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Colossians and Philemon 
(Cambridge: 1958), p. 88. C. J. Bjerkelund, Parakalo: Form, Funktion und Sinn der 
Parakalo-Sdtze in den paulinischen Briefen (Oslo/Bergen/Troms6: 1967), pp. 179ff., follows 
the suggestion of Moule and argues that the τοῦτο λέγω ἕνα of 2:4 is the equivalent of the 
παρακάλω sentences in other Pauline letters. See also Francis, “Re-examination,” p. 199f. 

“Cf. Moule, Colossians, p. 88, and J. H. Moulton and N. Turner, A Grammar of the 
New Testament Greek: Vol. Ul. Syntax (Edinburgh: 1963), pp. 95 and 102. 

“See Lohse, Commentary on Colossians, Ὁ. 83, n. 119 (where, however, part of the citation 
from Moulton-Turner, p. 102, is incorrectly quoted: Lohse gives “Let us owe” for “Let no 
one’’). 

“See the list in Moulton-Turner, Grammar, Vol III, pp. 94f. 

Moule also admits this (p. 88), though he prefers the imperatival construction here. 

“The suggested parallels in Isaiah 45:3 (LXX) and Proverbs 2:3ff. are not very close, 
though the thought sequence of the latter is helpful. 
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affirms the truth of v. 3 “with a side-glance at the shibboleths of Gnosticism,’® 
and F. Hauck argues that it is “not impossible that the expression chosen in-Col. 
2:3... 15 influenced by current Gnostic terminology.”®® The alleged parallels to 
Gnostic literature adduced by Hauck, however, do not speak of treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, but of “treasures of light.”®° Thus there is little direct evidence to 
support the Gnostic character of the expression used. 

Some such phrase as “treasures of wisdom” can be and has been adduced from 
Greek, Hellenistic-Jewish, and early Christian sources, but only sparingly“°—and 
then not in contexts that closely resemble Colossians 2:3."! Since the expression 
does not seem to occur frequently, it is all the more interesting that there are two 
occurrences of a parallel phrase in 2 Apoc Bar. As far as the present writer can 
determine, they have never been adduced as parallels to 2:3,7? even though they 
appear in contexts that are similar in thought to Colossians 2. 

The equivalent of “treasures of wisdom” appears in 2 Apoc Bar, where Baruch 
addresses the Mighty One: 


For with Thy counsel Thou dost govern all the creatures 
which Thy right hand has created, 

And Thou hast established every fountain of light beside 
Thee, 

And the treasures of wisdom beneath Thy throne hast 
Thou prepared (54:13).74 


References to God’s throne appear a number of times in 2 Apoc Bar.” In other 
Jewish literature the throne of God and wisdom are also connected,” and, as noted 
earlier, the Divine Throne is the very epicenter of early Jewish mysticism. The 
placing of “treasures of wisdom” in 2 Apoc Bar beneath the Divine Throne is meant 


“W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, 2nd ed. (London: 1965), p. 173. Davies 
admits this by way of exception. His basic thesis, however, is that the “essential ideas” under- 
lying Paul’s proclamation are derived from Judaism. 

SF. Hauck, “θησαυρός, TDNT, III, p. 138. 

*Tbid. 

“From nonbiblical sources the standard lexicons usually list the following: (a) Plato, 
Phil. 15D, E, speaking of a young student finding a certain truth: ἡσθεὶς ὥς τινα σοφίας 
εὑρηκὼς θησαυρόν; (Ὁ) Xenophon, Mem. 4, 2, 9, where θησαυροὺς σοφίας is compared 
to treasures of silver and gold; but in 1, 6, 14 he speaks not of treasures of wisdom but of 
“treasures of old wise men” (θησαυροὺς τῶν πάλαι σοφῶν ἀνδρῶν); (c) Philo, De Congr. 127, 
speaks of an arrogant teacher of the lower subjects who turns his back on poverty-stricken 
students “as though there were some treasures of wisdom which he alone had uncovered” 
(ὥσπερ θησαυρόν τινα σοφίας μόνος dvevpyxws); and (d) Clement of Alexandria uses the 
phrase twice, both in the context of a quotation from Isa. 45:3 and apparently combining 
ideas from Sir. 1:25 and Luke 12:33; cf. Strom. 5:4 (GCS II, p. 340, 23) and Paed. III, 
12 (GSC I, p. 284, 13f.). 

“It is significant, in this connection, that J. Wettstein lists no parallels to Col 2:3 in his 
Novum Testamentum Graece, II (Graz: 1962 [repr.]), p. 285. 

“Apparently these parallels have not been noted in any of the major works on 2 Apoc Bar 
(e.g., those of R. H. Charles, V. Ryssel or P. Bogaert), in Str-B, in any of the relevant 
articles in TDNT, or in any of the major modern commentaries on Colossians. 

“The Syriac equivalent of “the treasures of wisdom” is rendered in the Latin by thesauros 
sapientiae. 

“Besides 54:13, see also 21:6, 46:4, 51:11, 59:3, and 73:1. 

“In Wis. 9:10 God’s glorious throne is the place from which wisdom is sent, because the 
One who sits upon the throne is wise (Sir. 1:8; cf. J. Maier, Vom Kultus, p. 126). 
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to suggest the place where such treasures may be found. In Colossians 2:3, how- 
ever, Paul affirms that the treasures of wisdom and knowledge can be found in 
Christ alone. 

Another passage in 2 Apoc Bar provides an even fuller parallel to the expression 
in Colossians 2:3, and is set in a description of those who shall receive the inheri- 
tance of the promised time: 


These are they who have acquired for themselves 
treasures of wisdom, 

And with them are found stores of understanding, 

And from mercy have not withdrawn, 

And the truth of the law they have preserved (44:14) .7° 


References to wisdom (often in connection with “understanding”) appear fre- 
quently in 2 Apoc Bar,"? but the setting in 44:14 is definitely “eschatological” with 
its references to the “new world,” “the world to come,” “inheritance,” “the 
promised time,” etc. Baruch suggests that the possession of such treasures of wis- 
dom and understanding can be secured if the elders follow Baruch’s advice and 
instruct the Israelites in his message so that they stay true to the law. Over against 
such a view, Paul in Colossians 2:3 affirms that the only place the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge may be found is in Christ and in him alone. 

The parallels to “treasures of wisdom and knowledge” in 2 Apoc Bar take on 
even more significance as background for Colossians 2:3 when it is noted that 
Baruch also uses μυστήριον in a unique way. In addressing God in prayer, Baruch 
indicates that God’s mysteries are reserved for the few: 


O my Lord, Thou summonest the advent of the times, 
And they stand before Thee; 

Thou causest the powers of the ages to pass away 

And they do not resist Thee; 

Thou arrangest the method of the seasons, 

And they obey Thee. 

Thou alone knowest the duration of the generation 

And Thou revealest not Thy mysteries to many (48:2-3). 


Here what has been called “cosmic mysteries” are in view, whereas the term in 
81:4 (in the light of 85:8ff.) appears to refer to the “mysteries” of the last judg- 
ment.78 For Baruch, knowledge of the divine mysteries is limited to the few. This 


“The Syriac of “treasures of wisdom” in the first line is given in the Latin as promptuaria 
sapientiae and “stores of understanding” as thesauri intelligentiae. Both of the Syriac words 
in question are used in the Syriac translation of the NT to translate the Greek θησαυρός. 
The Syriac word(s) for “treasures” appears in other passages in 2 Apoc Bar, often in a 
figurative sense: 10:11, 14:12, 21:23, 24:1, 29:8 and 30:2. 

CE, 14:9: 38:2, 4; 44:14; 48:24, 36; 51:3, 4, 7; 54:13; 59:7; 61:4 and 77:16. Especially 
interesting in connection with other terms found in Colossians are the terms found in 59:7, 
speaking of those things revealed to Moses: “the root of wisdom, the riches of understanding, 
and the fount of knowledge.” These same things in 51:3 are said to belong to those who 
will inherit glory at the resurrection. 

*Cf. R. E. Brown, “The Pre-Christian Semitic Concept of ‘Mystery,’” CBQ, 20 (1958), pp. 
434f. For Brown’s discussion of the concept in 4 Ezra and Qumran, cf. pp. 435ff.; and for 
the concept of “mystery” in the NT generally, cf. idem, “The Semitic Background of the 
New Testament Mysterion,” Bib, 39 (1958), pp. 426-448, and Bib, 40 (1959), pp. 70-87. 
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assertion provides an excellent foil for understanding Paul’s proclamation concern- 
ing the mystery in Colossians 1:26-27 and 2:2-3, where Paul insists that the 
mystery is both hidden and revealed in Christ—and that precisely in Christ it is 
open to all men, not just the few. 

At least three conclusions may be drawn from this interpretation of Colossians 
2:2-4 in light of the parallels from 2 Apoc Bar. First, the reference to “the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge” in Colossians 2:3 can no longer be claimed as evidence 
for the “gnostic” character of the opposition. Rather, the close parallels to the 
phrase in 2 Apoc Bar provide additional evidence for the basically Jewish character 
of the opposition.*® Second, Francis claimed that the ascetic-mystic literature 
provides the most helpful background to understanding the opposition as reflected 
in Colossians 2:18. The parallels to 2:2-3 from the same literature confirm the 
judgment of Francis and provide further evidence that the Colossian errorists 
should be sought for in the realm of Jewish mystical asceticism.*° Third, because 
Colossians 2:4 seems to imply that the Colossian errorists did not seek the revela- 
tion of God’s mystery in Christ (alone), this passage tends to provide support for 
the hypothesis advanced in the second part of the paper. The Colossian errorists 
may well have been a conventicle of Jewish mystical ascetics who affirmed that 
knowledge of God’s mysteries came to a person quite apart from any divine 
mediator. 

There are, of course, many more facets of the problem that would have to be 
treated if one were to consider the entire question of the Colossian opposition.®! 
My attempt in this article has been more modest, namely, to bring together some 
neglected materials which may throw new light on the vexing problem of the 
Colossian conflict. 


See esp. the article of Lyonnet, “Paul’s Adversaries in Colossae,” Conflicts at Colossae, 
pp. 147-161, originally in Bib, 37 (1956), pp. 27-38. Following Dupont, he argues 
that the vocabulary in ch. 2 (as distinct from ch. 1) owes much to the vocabulary of the 
opposition, “and everything here calls to mind Judaism” (p. 148). At this point the present 
paper has simply extended the argument of Lyonnet. 

“Francis, however, contends that the errorists did not advocate any kind of delimitation 
of Christology, but were involved in soteriological and eschatological implications (cf. Con- 
flict at Colossae, pp. 183f.; “Humility and Angelic Worship,” pp. 133f.). But if the inter- 
pretation given to Colossians 2:4 above is correct, then the opposition almost certainly in- 
volved some kind of christological delimitation. 

"One of the many problems is accounting for the mildness of the rebuke of the opposition 
in Colossians as compared with, e.g., Galatians. It would seem that the commendation in 
Colossians 2:5 (“rejoicing to see your good order and the firmness of your faith in Christ”) 
and the indefiniteness of the references to the opposition (cf. the μηδείς or μή τις Of 2:4, 8, 16, 
and 18 with the direct ὑμᾶς of Galatians 1:6 and 3:1 or the “some among you” [ἐν ὑμῖν reves) 
of 1 Corinthians 15:12) indicate that the opposition at Colossae was basically a danger from 
without; cf. Foerster, “Die Irrlehrer des Kolosserbriefes,” pp. 72ff. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


Οἶδα AND τΤινώσκω͵ IN THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


DONALD W. BURDICK 


It is common knowledge among students of the Greek language that classical 
Greek writers made a well-defined distinction between the verbs οἶδα and γινώσκω. 
The difference between the two verbs was multifaceted. Whereas olSa was perfective, 
γινώσκω Was inchoative. Οἶδα spoke of the possession of knowledge, γινώσκω of the 
acquisition of knowledge. Οἶδα described complete and final knowledge; γινώσκω, 
reflecting a former state of ignorance, described knowledge as incomplete and 
developing. Οἶδα expressed knowledge grasped directly or intuitively by the mind, 
but γινώσκω expressed knowledge gained by some intermediate means such as 
experience, instruction, or observation. Οἶδα, then, might be translated simply “I 
know”; γινώσκω, “I come to know, I learn, I ascertain.” 

It may further be noted of οἶδα that it was used of something that was universally 
known or that was known assuredly. Sometimes it was employed to express 
“know-how,” the possession of knowledge required to accomplish a desired end. 

These distinctions are not only based on the usage of the two verbs, but they 
are rooted in etymology as well. The -σκω ending, which appears in γινώσκω, was 
sometimes causative and sometimes inchoative in force.! In this instance it was the 
inchoative meaning that came through, as evidenced in the translation, “I come 
to know, I discover.” Οἶδα is from the root ἰδ and is related to the verb ἰδεῖν, “to 
see.” Liddell and Scott explain that it meant to “see with the mind’s eye,” and thus 
“to know.”? The verb is in the perfect tense, but it has lost the usual perfect tense 
connotation of action brought to completion and retains only the idea of a con- 
tinuing completed state. Thus it does not mean “I have come to know,” but simply 
“T know.” 

Statements from Thucydides and Aristotle may be cited as examples of the 
distinction between these two verbs in classical times. The two words occur 
together in a clause in Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War (1. 69.3): 


"A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Re- 
search, Sth ed. (New York: 1931), p. 150. 
*LSJ, p. 483. 
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“But once let them learn (γινώσκω) that you are aware (οἶδα)... ." Aristotle, in 
his Posterior Analytics (1. 9.26), wrote, “It is difficult to perceive (γινώσκω) 
whether one knows (οἶδα) or not.” In addition, Greek classical writers provide 
many examples of the two words used in separate contexts with the same distinctive 
meanings as those described above. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


In the past, NT scholars have generally held that the distinction found in classical 
literature carries over into biblical usage. J. B. Lightfoot in 1895 wrote, “The 
examination of the passages, where the two words are found in the First Epistle 
of St. John, shows most clearly that they were employed with the same precision of 
meaning as in the classical age.” Godet, in his commentary on 1 Corinthians 
(1886), declared that οἶδα “denotes the knowledge of a fact,” whereas γινώσκω 
expresses “knowledge of the inner nature of a thing.”* In another place he says, 
“The verb γινώσκω, strictly: J learn to know, denotes effort and progress.” Cremer 
(1895) stated the difference as being a matter of the relation of subject and object. 
Γινώσκω is said to represent “an active relation . . . of the knower to the object of 
his knowledge,” but οἶδα represents “a relation of the object to the subject.’¢ 
Westcott stressed the difference between γινώσκω and οἶδα when he wrote in 1908, 
“It is of great importance to distinguish in the narrative of St. John the knowledge 
(1) of discernment and recognition from that (2) of intuition and conviction.”? 

A list of others who find the classical distinction consistently made in the NT 
would include such names as Robert Law, Alfred Plummer, A. E. Brooke, Archi- 
bald Robertson, A. T. Robertson, Marvin Vincent, R. C. H. Lenski, William 
Hendriksen, and John R. W. Stott. 

More recently a number of writers have questioned or denied the traditional 
view that the classical use persists in the NT. One of the earliest to raise a ques- 
tion was John H. Bernard in his 1928 volumes on the fourth gospel. He said, “It 
is doubtful if the two verbs can be differentiated with any precision.”® Moulton 
and Milligan (1949) indicate that the distinction “cannot be pressed in Hellenistic 
Greek.”® In 1953 C. H. Dodd said, “Whatever difference of meaning the two words 
may originally have shown would seem to have practically disappeared by our 
period.”!° Seesemann (1954) finds it “hard to establish any distinction of mean- 
ing” between the two verbs in the koine.11 Others who see the two words being used 


Ἵ. B. Lightfoot, Notes on the Epistles of Paul (London: 1895), p. 179. 

*F. L. Godet, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids: 1971 repr.), I, p. 150. 

"Ibid., 11, 256. 

Ἢ. Cremer, Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek, 4th. English ed. (Edin- 
burgh: 1895), pp. 229-30. 

*B. F. Westcott, The Gospel According to St. John (Grand Rapids: 1954 repr.), I, p. 99. 

‘J. H. Bernard, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. 
John (Edinburgh: 1948), I, p. 40. 

‘J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament (Grand 
Rapids: 1949), p. 439. 

“C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: 1953), p. 152, n. 3. 

MH. Seesemann, οἶδα, TDNT, V, p. 116. 
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synonymously are C. K. Barrett,!2 Blass-Debrunner-Funk,!® Nigel Turner,” and 
Leon Morris.}5 

A significant study of these two verbs by Ignace de la Potterie appeared in 1959, 
entitled “Οἶδα et γινώσκω, les Deux Modes de la Connaissance dans le Quatrieme 
Evangile.’’!® Consisting of seventeen pages, this article is one of the most lengthy 
treatments of the question of the possible distinction between these two words. 
The author adopts the thesis of Westcott that the same precise distinction observed 
in the classical writers is found in the fourth gospel. He then proceeds to show how 
various contexts where the two verbs occur can be explained so as to agree with his 
basic assumption. In all cases he finds the distinction to be observed. Γινώσκω ‘always 
speaks of knowledge gained by recourse to some other means such as experience; 
οἶδα is never used this way. Instead, it always describes knowledge that is intuitive or 
sure. 


PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


In comparative studies of these two synonyms, attention has most often been 
directed to their appearance in the writings of John, where their use is certainly 
most significant. It is the purpose of the present study, however, to analyze the 
employment of the words in the epistles of Paul.'? The aim will be to discover 
whether or not the classical distinction is consistently observed. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


It seems advisable to begin by describing the methods which will be employed. 
In general, the approach will be inductive rather than deductive. It is taken for 
granted that there was a clear distinction between οἶδα and γινώσκω in the classics. 
It is not assumed, however, that this distinction is carried over into the writings of 
Paul. Instead, this is the question. under investigation. 

In preparation for the analysis, each of the 153 uses of the two verbs in Paul’s 
epistles was examined in its context. In each instance the question asked was: Does 
this passage more naturally support the classical meaning of the verb used, 
whether οἶδα or γινώσκω, Or does it more naturally indicate that the verbs were used 
interchangeably? 

Another approach was that of studying the use of the verbs in passages where 
they appear in close proximity to each other. In such instances the question to be 
decided was: Are the verbs used with contrasting meanings, that is, with the 
classical distinction, or does their proximity indicate synonymous use? Such passages 
will be designated as “proximity passages.” 

Still another approach was to examine a series of similar but separate passages, 


Ὡς, K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John (London: 1955), pp. 135, 291, 367. 

ΔῈ, Blass, A. Debrunner, and R. W. Funk, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago: 1961), pp. 68-69. 

ἮΝ, Turner, Grammatical Insights into the New Testament (Edinburgh: 1965), pp. 152-53. 

Ὁ, Morris, The Gospel According to John (Grand Rapids: 1971), pp. 206-7, n.96. 

J. de la Potterie, “οἶδα er γινώσκω, les Deux Modes de la Connaissance dans le Quatrieme 
Evangile,” Bib, 40 (1959), pp. 709-25. 

“Hebrews will not be included as from Paul. 
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one of which contains οἶδα and the other of which has γινώσκω. Here again the 
question was: Are they used differently in each passage, or are they interchangeable? 
These passages will be referred to as “‘similarity passages.” 


ANALYSIS OF GENERAL PASSAGES 


By the term “general passages,” reference is made to other oida and γινώσκω 
passages than those designated as proximity passages or as similarity passages. 

A. Passages where the classical usage is retained. These are instances of the use 
of either οἶδα or γινώσκω in which the natural sense of the passages clearly favors 
the meanings of the two verbs which were established in classical Greek literature. 

1. Οἶδα. The overwhelming majority of the 103 Pauline instances of οἶδα fit 
into one of the categories of classical usage. The classical writers employed οἶδα 
to express several kinds of knowledge. It was commonly used to describe knowledge 
that was grasped directly, that came by insight, or that was intuitive in nature. A 
Pauline example of this usage appears in Romans 8:27: “He who searches hearts 
knows (οἶδεν) what the mind of the Spirit is. . . .” The Father’s knowledge of the 
thoughts of the Holy Spirit is not attained indirectly by any intermediate means. It is 
not necessary for him to rely for knowledge on observation, experience, or instruc- 
tion. His knowledge of what the Spirit thinks is immediate and direct, the result 
of divine insight. This is equally true of God’s knowledge of the thoughts of men. 
Thus, in 2 Corinthians 11:11 Paul wrote of his love for the Corinthians, saying, 
“Why? Because I do not love you? God knows” (οἶδεν). 

Another classical use of οἶδα was to express knowledge that is characterized by 
assurance, something known with certainty. It is this nuance that appears in Romans 
8:28, which may be translated, “And we are sure (οἴδαμεν) that all things work 
together for good for those who love God. . . .” This assurance is further empha- 
sized in the following context as the apostle declares that those whom God foreknew 
he also predestined to be conformed to the likeness of Christ. Paul expressed a 
similar conviction in 1 Corinthians 15:58 as he urged his readers to stand firm 
and not be moved as they gave themselves unstintingly to the Lord’s work. The 
reason given was “because you know (εἰδότες) that your labor is not in vain in 
the Lord.” 

Closely associated with the concept of assured knowledge was the classical use 
of οἶδα to express knowledge held in common by people in general. Paul, for 
example, stated what is a generally accepted fact when he wrote, “But we know 
(οἴδαμεν) that the judgment of God is in accordance with truth .. .” (Rom. 2:2). 
This statement is not concerned with the vehicle by which knowledge came to 
Paul and his readers. It simplv takes it for granted that they all possessed knowledge 
of the truth expressed in the statement. 

Another way to characterize the classical distinctiveness of οἶδα is to describe it 
as denoting knowledge of a fact. In 1 Corinthians 3:16 Paul asks, “Do you not 
know (οἴδατε) that you are the temple of God. . . ?” It is assumed that the 
Corinthians possess knowledge of the fact that they comprise God’s temple. 
Nothing is said about how they gained this knowledge. It is simply taken for 
granted that they know the fact. 

Another classical use of of8a was to describe “know-how,” the possession of 
knowledge or skill necessary to accomplish a desired goal. In this regard, also, 
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Paul follows the classical pattern. In Philippians 4:12 he declares his own ability 
to live either in poverty or in plenty. “I know how (οἶδα) to live in humble cir- 
cumstances,” he says, “and I also know how (οἶδα) to live in plenty.” In neither 
instance is the verb followed by the interrogative particle πῶς, Instead, the meaning 
“how” is carried by the verb οἶδα itself. 

The above instances are representative in kind of the ninety occurrences of οἶδα 
that follow the classical use. It is evident that Paul’s usual practice in the employ- 
ment of this verb was to maintain the distinction that characterized οἶδα in classical 
Greek. 

2. Τινώσκω. Well over half of the fifty occurrences of γινώσκω in the writings 
of Paul appear to be in keeping with the classical pattern. That is, they look at 
the acquisition of knowledge rather than the possession of it. They depict the 
progress of thought by which one arrives at knowledge. In each instance knowledge 
is obtained by means of some intermediate process such as observation, experience 
or instruction. 

A clear example of classical usage is found in 1 Corinthians 1:21, “For since 
in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom did not know (ἔγνω) God, God was 
pleased, through the foolishness of the message preached, to save those who 
believe.” That the classical meaning of γινώσκω was intended in this statement is 
indicated by the prepositional phrase διὰ τῆς σοφίας. It was by means of wisdom 
that the world sought to discover God. Thus Paul had in mind the acquisition, not 
possession, of knowledge. 

Of marked theological significance is Paul’s declaration in 2 Corinthians a21; 
“He made him who did not know (γνόντα) sin to be sin for us so that in him we 
might become the righteousness of God.” Although the apostle did not explicitly 
state the means of the acquisition of knowledge that he had in mind, the natural 
sense of the passage would seem to point toward knowledge gained by experience. 
Christ did not himself know sin at first hand, either as his own inner depravity or as 
overt acts which he performed. To have used οἶδα here in its classical sense would 
not have been accurate, for Christ obviously did know about sin as a fact of human 
life. It was this knowledge that moved him to offer himself as the Savior from sin. 

An obvious instance of the use of γινώσκω to express the acquisition of knowledge 
appears in Galatians 2:9. Referring to the leaders of the Jerusalem church, Paul 
wrote, “And when they perceived (γνόντες) the grace that was given to me, James 
and Cephas and John .. . gave the right hand of fellowship to me and to Barnabas. 
...” That these pillars of the church did not previously possess this knowledge is 
apparent from the parallel use of ἰδόντες in v. 7. The Jerusalem leaders had nothing 
to add to Paul’s message. “But on the contrary,” Paul says, they extended the right 
hand of fellowship “when they saw (ἰδόντες) that I was entrusted with the gospel 
for the uncircumcised. . . .” As they listened to Paul, they discovered that God had 
graciously revealed the truth of the gospel to him and had commissioned him to 
communicate that truth to the Gentiles. 

There are some cases in which a verb may seem, at first glance, to be used 
interchangeably with its corresponding synonym, but upon more careful examina- 
tion the reason for using that particular word becomes apparent. This is true of 
Romans 2:18 where Paul says to his Jewish readers, “And you know (γινώσκω) 
his will. . . .” It would seem that he means that they possess sure and accurate 
knowledge of God’s will and that, therefore, οἶδα should have been used if Paul 
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were maintaining the classical distinction. When the context of his statement is 
examined, however, it will be noted that Paul explains how the Jews acquired this 
knowledge. It was by “being instructed out of the law,” as the latter part of the 
verse indicates. Thus it would seem that the apostle chose to use γινώσκω in order 
to reflect this acquisition of knowledge by instruction. 

As was the case in the study of οἶδα, these four examples of γινώσκω are repre- 
sentative in kind of more than thirty occurrences of γινώσκω that seem to follow 
the classical use. In the use of this verb also it was common for Paul to maintain 
the traditional distinction between the two words. 

B. Passages where the meaning is equivocal. There are passages where the 
meanings of the two verbs could be taken either as classical or as interchangeable. 
In each instance the verb in question could be interpreted as carrying the distinction 
found in classical Greek literature. There is, however, nothing in any of these 
passages that demands the traditional meaning. The verb, whether οἶδα or γινώσκω, 
could just as well be interpreted as interchangeable with its corresponding synonym. 
Therefore, in the interests of objectivity, it was deemed best not to attempt to 
place such verbs in either category. 

1. Οἶδα. Five occurrences of οἶδα out of Paul’s 103 uses were judged to be 
equivocal. One example will suffice. In 2 Corinthians 9:2 Paul wrote, “I know (οἶδα) 
your eagerness, about which I boast of you to the Macedonians. .. .” On the one 
hand, ofa could be understood in its classical significance as an affirmation that 
Paul very well knew their eagerness. He was sure that they were ready to participate 
in the offering for the poverty-stricken believers in Jerusalem. On the other hand, 
however, γινώσκω could very naturally have been used, for Paul had received his 
knowledge from messengers that came from Corinth or by visiting Corinth himself 
on one or more occasions. Thus his knowledge seems to have been acquired by 
his own experience or by communication from others. Seen from this perspective, 
οἶδα could here be interpreted as synonymous with γινώσκω. However the passage may 
be viewed, it at least cannot be cited as a definite example of classical use. 

2. Τινώσκω. Eight occurrences of γινώσκω out of fifty were thought to be equivocal. 
In Romans 7:15 where Paul described his struggle with indwelling sin, he ex- 
pressed his frustration by saying, “What I am doing I do not know (ywdckw).” 
If the verb is interpreted in its classical sense, the meaning is, “I cannot discover 
or comprehend what I am doing.” He was not able to gain an understanding of his 
actions. But the thrust of the statement could just as easily be understood as a 
categorical insistence that the apostle did not possess knowledge of what he was 
doing, in which case γινώσκω would have the same meaning as the classical οἶδα. 

C. Passages where the classical distinction is not observed. Before considering 
the occurrences which have been designated as “proximity passages” and “similar- 
ity passages,” several general passages will be examined in which the classical 
distinction was not made. 

1. Οἶδα. According to traditional usage, knowledge that is acquired by recourse 
to an intermediate means was expressed by γινώσκω. In Romans 7:18, however, 
Paul employed οἶδα in a context where he explains how he arrived at knowledge. 
He said, “I know (οἶδα) that no good dwells in me, that is, in my flesh... .” If 
the remainder of the verse is not taken into consideration, ofa seems to carry its 
classical meaning. But the verb is seen in a different light when it is noticed that 
Paul goes on to say, “for the desire is present with me, but the doing of the good 
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is not.” That is, Paul explained how it was that he knew that no good was to be 
found in his flesh. He knew it by experience, by desiring to do the right thing but 
finding himself incapable of accomplishing it. It would seem, then, that, at least 
in this passage, the verb οἶδα is used interchangeably with γινώσκω. 

2. Τινώσκω. According to classical usage, when it was desired to speak of 
knowledge that was held in possession rather than being in process of acquisition, 
the verb οἶδα was used rather than γινώσκω. But in Romans 7:1 this practice was 
not followed. Paul asked his readers if they did not know—the verb here is 
dyvweire—that the law has jurisdiction over a man as long as he lives. That the 
apostle assumed that the Romans possessed such knowledge is indicated by his 
explanation: “I speak to those who know the law.” The verb here is γινώσκω, Which, 
as we have seen, normally depicts knowledge acquired by some intermediate means 
such as experience or instruction. Nothing in the context suggests that the acqui- 
sition of knowledge of the law is in view. Instead, the natural meaning seems to be 
that the Roman readers possess knowledge of the law. They are fully aware of its 
principles. Therefore, it is apparent that γινώσκω in this instance carries the mean- 
ing Of οἶδα. 


ANALYSIS OF PROXIMITY PASSAGES 


Perhaps the most significant uses of the two verbs are those cases where they 
are used in close proximity to each other. In such instances it is possible by con- 
trast or comparison to sharpen our understanding of the usage of the terms. There 
are seven such passages in the Pauline epistles. 

The first is Romans 6:6, 9. In v. 6 γινώσκοντες is used when Paul says, “Because 
we know this, that our old man was crucified together with him. . . .” In v. 9 
εἰδότες appears in a parallel statement, “Because we know that Christ, having been 
raised from the dead, will never die again. . . .” There is no adequate reason for 
the change from one term to the other. Charles Hodge’s explanation that the 
knowledge in v. 6 is gained by experience is a deduction based on the assumption 
that γινώσκω always expresses knowledge drawn from observation, experience or 
instruction.’® Nothing in the context, however, indicates how this knowledge was 
obtained. Furthermore, it is not a fact of experience that the old man has been put 
to death. The sinful nature still lives and exerts an influence on the believer. The 
death of the old man is positionally and potentially a reality, but not yet experien- 
tially so. It would seem, then, that the declarations of vv. 6 and 9 are two truths 
which Christians know with assurance, and thus γινώσκοντες is here used inter- 
changeably with εἰδότες. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that similar con- 
structions with εἰδότες occur in 1 Corinthians 15:58; 2 Corinthians 4:14; 5:6; and 
Galatians 2:16, describing various truths of the faith concerning which the believer 
has sure knowledge. 

Again in Romans 7:7 the two verbs appear in close proximity to each other. 
The text reads, “I would not have known (ἔγνων) sin except by the law, for I 
would not have known (ἤδειν) lust if the law had not said, ‘Do not lust.’ To 
assert, as Sanday and Headlam do, that the two verbs “retain their proper mean- 
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ings” is to force the classical distinction on the text.1° In both instances it is a 
question of how one comes to know what sin is. The first statement is general, 
the second specific; but both speak of the acquisition of knowledge. Thus in this 
instance οἶδα is used with the meaning that was reserved for γινώσκω in the classics. 

Both verbs are found again in the same verse in 1 Corinthians 2:11: “For what 
man knows (οἶδεν) the thoughts of a man except the spirit of the man that is in 
him? So also no one knows (ἔγνωκεν) the thoughts of God except the Spirit of God.” 
Robertson and Plummer say that ἔγνωκεν “seems to be purposely substituted for 
the weaker and more general ofSev.”2° But the use of ἔγνωκεν, if it retains its classical 
sense, would mean that the Spirit of God learns God’s thoughts by an indirect and 
intermediate means such as observation or instruction. On the contrary, divine 
knowledge, especially within the Godhead, is, by its very nature, direct, absolute, 
and total, and would be most accurately represented in classical terms by οἶδα. 
It would seem, therefore, that the change of terms was employed here merely for 
the sake of literary variety. 

In 2 Corinthians 5:16 Paul wrote, “Therefore from now on we know (οἴδαμεν) 
no one according to the flesh; even though we have known (ἐγνώκαμεν) Christ 
according to the flesh, yet now we know (γινώσκομεν) him in this manner no 
longer.” In this instance it is understandable why ἐγνώκαμεν is used in the second 
clause. Paul was referring to the past when Christ was known according to the 
flesh. Οἴδαμεν, however, being present in meaning could not express past knowl- 
edge. Consequently, it was necessary to substitute the perfect tense ἐγνώκαμεν. But the 
question remains as to why γινώσκομεν appears in the third clause inasmuch as it 
seems to be parallel in form and meaning to the first clause, where οἴδαμεν OCCUTS. 
Here again there is good reason, as Bultmann indicates, to view the two verbs “as 
full equivalents.” 

Contrasting the pre- and post-conversion experience of the Galatians, the apostle 
wrote, “But then when you did not know (εἰδότες) God you served those who by 
nature are not gods; but now that you know (γνόντες) God, or rather are known 
(yvwobévres) by God, how is it that you are turning back again to the weak and 
worthless principles. . . ?” (4:8-9). Bultmann lists this passage also as an example 
of the interchangeable use of the two verbs.22 But each case must be analyzed 
individually. Mere proximity itself does not prove that the terms are used synony- 
mously. There appears to be a nice distinction in this instance between εἰδότες and 
γνόντες. The former verb—in the clause “when you did not know God”—describes 
the time when the Galatians were without knowledge of God. They did not possess 
such knowledge. It is not stated that they had not yet come to know God, but simply 
that they did not know him. Verse 9 indicates that now a change has occurred. 
Whereas once they did not know God, now they know him. It seems apparent 
that Paul switched from εἰδότες to γνόντες because the latter is ingressive and thus 
expresses the fact that the Galatians had come to know God. 

To give a more complete explanation of what had occurred, the apostle added 


ΝᾺ Sanday and A. C. Headlam, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans, 5th ed. (Edinburgh: 1908), p. 179. 

2A Robertson and A. Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First Epis- 
tle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 2nd ed. (Edinburgh: 1914), p. 44. 

1:5 Bultmann, γινώσκω, TDNT, I, p. 703. 
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the words “or rather are known (γνωσθέντες) by God.” The use of γινώσκω to describe 
God’s knowledge may be questioned. He knows directly and absolutely without 
any intermediate process such as instruction or observation. Why, then, should 
Paul employ γινώσκω of God? The answer is that he is not describing knowledge 
of facts but of persons. Before the Galatians were converted, God did not know 
them intimately as his own people; but when they turned to Christ, he came to 
know them as his own. 

A rather unique construction appears in Ephesians 5:5, which reads, “For 
this you know (ἴστε γινώσκοντες) that no immoral person . . . has an inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ. . . .” The words occur here in the closest proximity. 
Various explanations have been offered. Hodge suggests that tore goes with what 
precedes in wv. 3-4, while γινώσκοντες goes with what follows in v. 5.22 But this is 
grammatically improbable. Abbott explains that Paul meant “ye know full well” 
(ἴστε) “of your own knowledge” (γινώσκοντες). He argues that the two verbs 
cannot represent the Hebrew idiom that combines a finite verb with the infinitive 
absolute since the two verbs in Ephesians are different.24 There is, however, an 
occurrence in the LXX of a similar construction with these two verbs as a render- 
ing of a Hebrew finite verb and an infinitive absolute. In 1 Samuel 20:3 γινώσκων 
οἶδεν translates the Hebrew yt" 7°. It is quite reasonable, then, to understand the 
construction in Ephesians 5:5 in the same way, in which case it would mean “you 
know very well.” The classical distinction, therefore, is not to be forced on this 
passage. The change of terms is purely literary. 

The last proximity passage is Ephesians 6:21-22. In v. 21 Paul explained, 
“But that you may know (εἰδῆτε) my circumstances, what I am doing, Tychicus 

. will tell you everything.” In v. 22, however, the apostle usés the verb γνῶτε 
when he adds, “I sent him to you for this very purpose that you may know about 
us. . . .” Lenski, pressing the classical distinction on the passage, insists that 
εἰδῆτε Simply denotes knowledge of facts, whereas γνῶτε expresses personal concern.?5 
But it should be noted that Paul was speaking in both instances of the acquisition 
of knowledge, not the possession of it. Tychicus was sent to inform the readers 
about Paul. Thus if the classical distinction were being observed, γινώσκω would of 
necessity have been employed in both instances. The fact that both verbs appear 
would suggest that they are here used interchangeably for the sake of literary variety. 

To recapitulate, of the seven passages that were designated as proximity passages, 
six gave evidence of a synonymous use of the two verbs. In four instances it was 
γινώσκω used in the sense of the classical οἶδα, and in two it was οἶδα used in the 
sense of γινώσκω. 


ANALYSIS OF SIMILARITY PASSAGES 


In this final section, passages that are similar to each other—one of which has 
οἶδα and the other ywaéoxw—will be compared in order to determine further to 
what extent the classical distinction was maintained in Paul’s writings. 


“Hodge, Commentary on Romans, p. 285. 

“T. K. Abbott, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians 
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A. Passages in which iva occurs with one of the two verbs. Writing concerning 
Johannine usage, de la Potterie says: “More than once also γινώσκω is in the 
subjunctive with fva (10:38; 17:23; 19:4), to show that the action indicated by 
the main verb has the goal of leading the hearers to knowledge.”*® This is also true 
in at least four Pauline passages (2 Cor. 2:4, 9; Eph. 6:22; Col. 4:8); for example, 
2 Corinthians 2:4: “I wrote to you... so that you may know (iva γνῶτε) how 
much love I have for you.” But Paul also used οἶδα with iva in passages where it is 
equally evident that the aim was to lead people to know. In other words, οἶδα was 
sometimes used inchoatively in a fashion similar to the classical use of γινώσκω. 
1 Corinthians 2:12 reads: “But we . . . have received . . . the Spirit which is 
from God, in order that we may know (iva εἰδῶμεν) the things freely given to us by 
God.” A similar construction occurs in 1 Timothy 3:15. Now it may be suggested 
that, in cases where οἶδα occurs with ἵνα, the goal is perfected knowledge and thus 
οἶδα was used. In order to reach that goal, however, progress is necessary. The 
ingressive idea is inescapable. And such movement toward knowledge was the 
province of γινώσκω, not οἶδα, in classical Greek. It is also noteworthy that this 
phenomenon of the inchoative use of οἶδα with ἵνα or ὅπως Occurs in the papyri in 
letters and circulars from 300 B.c. to A.D. 300. 

B. Passages containing one of the two verbs in the form of a purpose infinitive. 
Similar to ἵνα with the subjunctive is the infinitive of purpose. Both constructions 
are inchoative in force, and thus in classical Greek they were used with γινώσκω. 
Paul employed γινώσκω with the purpose infinitive in 1 Thessalonians 3:5: “Because 
of this, when I could bear it no longer, I also sent to find out (εἰς τὸ γνῶναι) about 
your faith. .. .” A parallel construction occurs in Ephesians 1:18, where Paul prays 
that God will give his readers wisdom and knowledge in order that they might know 
(cis τὸ εἰδέναι), among other things, “what is the hope of his calling.” It is obvious 
that εἰς τὸ εἰδέναι in Ephesians 1:18 is an inchoative, as is εἰς τὸ γνῶναι in 1 Thessa- 
lonians 3:5. In both instances it was intended that the persons involved were to 
come to know something which they had not previously known. 

C. Passages containing θέλω or βούλομαι with the infinitive of one of the two 
verbs. This construction, like the previous two, is inchoative in nature, and, there- 
fore, when the classical distinction was observed, γινώσκω was the proper verb to be 
used. Philippians 1:12 provides an appropriate example. Concerning his prison 
situation, Paul wrote, γινώσκειν δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι----“Ἴ want you to know.” There is 
no doubt but that the intended meaning is “to come to know.” This construction, 
often with θέλω, occurs repeatedly in letters of the koine period.?7 It is noteworthy, 
therefore, that there are two passages in which Paul used οἶδα with θέλω: 1 Corin- 
thians 11:3, “I want you to know (θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι) that the head of every man 
is Christ . . .”; and Colossians 2:1, “For I want you to know (θέλω yap ὑμᾶς 
εἰδέναι) how great a struggle I am having for you. . . .” It is clear that these two 
passages with οἶδα are no less inchoative than the Philippians passage where 
γινώσκω appears. Vol. 1 of Select Papyri contains a letter dated in the third century 
A.D., which reads, “I wish you to know (εἰδέναι δὲ σε θέλω) that I received from 
Bottus a hundred and twenty drachmae.”?° 


*de la Potterie, “Οἶδα er γινώσκω," p. 712. 
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IV. Passages where γινώσκω is used in its classical sense (32 usages) : 


Rom. 2:18 13:12 4:9b 
7:7a 14:7 Eph. 3:19 
11:34 14:9 6:22 
1 Cor. 1:21 2 Cor. 2:4 Phil. 1:12 
2:14 2:9 2:19 
2:16 3:2 3:10 
4:19 5:21 4:5 
8:2 ἃ 13:6 Col. 4:8 
8:2 Ὁ Gal. 2:9 1 Thess. 3:5 
8:2¢c 3:7 2 Tim. 3:1 
13:9 4:9a 
V. Passages where the sense of γινώσκω is equivocal (8 usages) : 
Rom. 1:21 10:19 2 Cor. 8:9 
3:17 1 Cor. 2:8a Phil. 2:22 
7:15 2:8b 


VI. Passages where γινώσκω has the meaning of classical οἶδα (10 usages) : 


Rom. 6:6 8:3 2 Tim. 1:18 
7:1 2 Cor. 5:16b 2:19 
2:11 Ὁ 5:16ς 


1 Cor. 3:20 Eph. 5:5 


Chapter Twenty-three 


THE PAULINE WORK ETHIC 


W. HAROLD MARE 


“Work” may be defined as “exertion or effort directed to produce or accomplish 
something,”! and as such it connotes the opposite of rest, inactivity, or the cessa- 
tion of activity. It can further be defined in terms of a particular kind of activity, 
‘whether mental or physical. “Ethic” refers to “the body of moral principles or 
values governing or distinctive of a particular culture or group.”? Employing such 
definitions, and believing that Paul’s teaching about work on the human level 
is a development from and consistent with his concept of God’s perfect and 
infinite work, we propose to examine the apostle’s teaching regarding (1) God’s 
activity described as work, and, then, (2) various aspects of human activity in 
light of this divine pattern. 


CONTEMPORARY CONCERNS 


Contemporary concerns with regard to work have to do with its motives and 
its seeming restrictions upon intellectual growth, emotional stability and cultural 
vitality, both of the individual and of society. There is widespread questioning 
today of the apparent lack, or at least distortion, of moral, satisfying, and pur- 
poseful content in the concepts and practice of work. With the emphasis on 
technology in the industrial age in mind, G. N. Walton, for example, points out the 
difference that exists between the definition of work given by science and technology 
as being mechanical work (with the mechanical processes in work being empha- 
sized) and the old Greek idea of work as being a sense of “ordering and disposing” 
(with an emphasis on the quality and type of product as well as on the accompanying 
intellectual activity).? Carl Henry observes that many today have “fundamental 
doubts about the value of work.”4 And Bengt Hoffmann has said: 


1The Random House Dictionary. 

"Ibid. 

5G. N. Walton, “The Nature of Work,” Modern Churchman, 11 (April, 1968), pp. 150-59. 

Ὁ. F. H. Henry, “What’s the Sense of Work?” Christianity Today 11 (September 1, 
1967), p. 5. 
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Throughout Western society, including the communist ones, we are in the midst 
of an uprising against the cramped, humorless, toil-laden, style of work and 
leisure of the northern hemisphere. This uprising contains a rediscovery of fellow- 
ship, corporate festivity, the celebration of beauty.® 


The problem regarding the nature and value of work, then, is complicated by the 
technological age in which we live, as to attitudes both toward work and toward 
leisure. Byron Lambert remarks that “the technocrat says that leisure is man’s true 
end, and so he builds one labor-saving device after another, shortens the work- 
week, lengthens the pay and vacations, and waits for the day when machines will 
do all the work.’’6 

If this is all there is to work, then, of course, there is ample reason for complaint 
and disillusionment. But this is not what the reformers John Calvin and Martin 
Luther thought work to be. They viewed work as acts of service involved in the 
calling man received from God.” As Calvin said, “There is no work so despised, 
so sordid, which does not shine and appear very precious in the eyes of the Lord, 
by means of which we serve in our calling.”® Such a statement relates work to a 
person’s relationship to God as well as to his neighbor. Some recent writers, of 
course, have made a caricature of what has been called the “Calvinistic” view of 
work, claiming that it is bound up with the making of money. The argument goes: 


The Calvinist was saying God had called him to do a job in this world and the 
Calvinist was not going to be lazy and cavalier about the task appointed to him 
by God. The earthly business of “no day without its dollars” had become a 
divinely serious business and not a laughing matter. Work for profit had become 
work for God.® 


But the true Calvinist, basing his actions in life on the principles of the Word of 
God, does not view work in this manner. 

Parallel with the above theological and philosophical concerns about work are 
the doubts raised by modern sociologists who, like Peter Berger, view with alarm 
the practical conclusions for society of a mass of people turning away from “careers 
in the major economic, technological and bureaucratic occupations.” This ten- 
dency is accompanied by an “academia” attitude which involves a softening of 
academic standards, a depreciation of the value of the grading system, and an 
emphasis on “meditation of existential experiences.”!® Berger calls this the 
“greening” process, which he believes is well on the way to becoming institution- 
alized. And he points out that the “greeners” themselves speak of being ‘“com- 
mitted to a life style of playfulness.” But he solemnly warns: “Fine. The question 


*B. R. Hoffman, “Theological Annotations on the Leisure-Work-Poverty Complex, with 
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is: Who will mind the store while they are playing?”!! Speaking more philosoph- 
ically, Berger states his major thesis: 


At the heart of the “greening” impulse is a rejection of the so-called Protestant 
ethic. This ethic, however, in one form or another, is crucial to the continued 
existence of a technologically complex society. If everybody in the society 
“sreened,” one would have to have serious worries about the future viability of 
the society. There would then be a lot of “beautiful people” doing what at least 
they themselves would consider beautiful things, and there would be no one left 
to do the chores necessary to keep the society going.}* 


The disaster of such attitudes is contemplated by Victor Riesel, who as a labor 
leader tells management “loud enough for the union rank and file to hear, that 
if a man doesn’t turn in a full day’s work for a full day’s pay—fire him.”’* 

The nature and purpose of work, therefore, is an integral part of the problem 
to be discussed. We assume from our definition of work already given that various 
mental, spiritual, and physical activities are to be considered as valid forms of work. 
And we propose that for Paul, work can be and is, in God’s providence and under 
his direction, a meaningful, purposeful and satisfying expression of personal love 
and devotion both to God and to one’s fellow men. 


GREEK WORDS FOR WORK IN THE PAULINE WRITINGS 


The word ἔργον (“work,” “deed”) is found in the Pauline writings'* in several 
forms, including the noun ἔργον itself (cf. Col. 3:17), the deponent verb ἐργάζομαι 
(“work,” “be active,” “accomplish,” 1 Cor. 4:12; 1 Thess. 2:9), and the com- 
pounds ovepyéw (“work together with,” “cooperate with,” “help in the work,” 
1 Cor. 16:16) and συνεργός (as an adjective, “helping”; as a substantive, “helper,” 
“fellow-worker,” Rom. 16:3). Also compounds with ἐν are used, involving a more 
dynamic sense. The verb évepyéw means “be at work,” “be effective,” or “produce” 
(Phil. 2:13), and the adjective ἐνεργής means “effective,” or “powerful” (1 Cor. 
16:9). The nouns used are ἐνέργεια (“action,” Col. 2:12) and ἐνέργημα (“activity,” 
“experience,” 1 Cor. 12:10). 

The verb λειτουργέω indicates “work in public service” or “serve in a public office,” 
but in the NT it means “serve religiously,” as “service to God at the altar” (Heb. 
10:11;!4 Rom. 15:27). The noun λειτουργία means “service as a priest” (Heb. 9:21) 
or “sacrificial service” (Phil. 2:17), while λειτουργός denotes the person so 
serving (Heb. 8:2; cf. Rom 13:6). The root Aarp-, meaning “work for hire,” also 
came to be used in our literature as “serve in carrying out religious duties” in 
λατρεύω (2 Tim. 1:3) and as “service or worship (of God)” in λατρεία (Rom. 
9:4, 12:1; Heb. 9:1). 
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August 1, 1972), p. 12. 

“The epistle to the Hebrews is here assumed to be Pauline and is included in this study 
without arguing its authorship. For views as to authorship, see B. F. Westcott, The Epistle 
to the Hebrews (London: 1892), pp. 1xii-lxxix, and F. F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Grand Rapids: 1964), pp. xxxv-xlii. 
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The root xon-, related to the verb κόπτω (“beat,” “hit”), adds the concept of 
burden or toil to its meaning of work. Κόπος means “trouble” or “difficulty,” and 
then, by derivation, “labor” or “toil” (1 Thess. 1:3). Komdéw means “become 
weary” or “tired,” and then “work hard,” “toil,” or “struggle” (1 Cor. 16:16). 
Another root, ἀγών, emphasizes the assembly"® or arena where the intense struggle 
and exertion, like that involved in the athletic games, takes place. So ἀγών is the 
“contest,” “struggle,” or “fight” (Phil. 1:30); ἀγωνία is “agony” or “anxiety” (Luke 
22:44); and dywvifopa: is “to engage in the contest,” whether athletic (Hdt. 2, 160; 
1 Cor. 9:25) or spiritual (Col. 1:29; 4:12). 

Another set of words centers around the root δουλο-, from which come δοῦλος 
(“slave,” Eph. 6:5), δουλεύω (“be a slave,” “perform the duties of a slave,” “serve,” 
Rom. 7:6), and δουλόω (“enslave,” “subject,” 1 Cor. 9:19). The thrust of συναθλέω 
(“help”) is “to contend or struggle along with someone” (Phil. 4:3), while 
ὑπωπιάξω (“give oneself a black eye”), used in 1 Corinthians 9:27, looks at Paul’s 
intense self-discipline to which he subjects his body for the Lord’s sake. 


THE NATURE AND VALIDITY OF WorRK 


The concept of work, as expressed in the word ἔργον, has philosophical roots, 
especially as used in Plato and Aristotle.16 This may be the reason why this term 
and its compounds are used predominantly in theological and demonological!? 
contexts in the NT. The theological emphasis is strong in Paul and shapes his view 
as to the nature and validity of work. 

Paul views work as activity that is good and ultimately purposeful when God is in 
it. The first man was made in God’s image (Gen. 1:26), and the man redeemed by 
Christ is to put on that “new man” created by God in righteousness, true holiness, 
and knowledge (Eph. 4:24; Col. 3:10). From the divine viewpoint, the Christian 
is spoken of as God’s workmanship,18 created in Christ for good works which God 
had prepared for his people to do (Eph. 2:10). Of course, without God, work 
can be, and often is, bad—as seen in those acts of the sinful nature described by 
Paul in Galatians 5:19-21, which have no part in God’s kingdom. Thus the apostle 
views all work as inadequate and insufficient to merit salvation for any man (Gal. 
2:16; 3:5; cf. Rom. 4:4). 

That human works are ethically insufficient to satisfy God does not mean for Paul, 
however, that all human acts are devoid of any goodness. In fact, he suggests in 
Titus 3:5 that there may be some works conceived of by men as righteous (cf. 
Phil. 3:6),'° but none of these satisfies God; he saves us only by his mercy. 
Further, in Romans 13:3 Paul teaches that there are both good and bad deeds 
done by men in this world, and that God has appointed rulers to punish those who 
work evil. 

As the Christian contemplates the good and perfect acts of God, exemplified in 


“In ancient times, the assembly of Greeks at national games; see LSJ. 

“Cf. G. Bertram, ἔργον, TDNT, II, p. 636. 

“Cf. 2 Cor. 11:13-15. 

“"Tloinza, the thing made, God’s product. 

The δικαιοσύνη used in Titus 3:5 “is that which we can call our Own, ἡ ἐκ νόμου (Phil. 3:9). 
Its existence as δικαιοσύνη must not be denied: but it does not pass as current coin in the 
kingdom of God. It has indeed no saving value whatever” (N. J. Ὁ. White, Titus in The 
Expositor's Greek Testament, [Grand Rapids: n.d.], p. 198. 
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creation (Heb. 4:3b, 11:3), in raising Christ from the dead, and in exalting him 
to heaven (Phil. 2:8-11; cf. Acts 2:24, 34-36), he is challenged never to tire in 
doing what is right (2 Thess. 3:13) and to do all to God’s glory (1 Cor. 10:31). 
Work is never to have as its primary goal the acquiring of wealth, for then men 
will put their trust in material things and not in God (1 Tim. 6:17). 

Thus Paul sets forth a dichotomy: work as performed by God and derived from 
him is essentially good; work done by man, because of his sin, is tainted with evil, 
and therefore much of what he does is bad. On the one hand, man’s work may 
bring satisfying and productive results, providing for moral, physical, and spiritual 
needs. On the other hand, the work of man, because it is under the curse of sin, 
can be laborious?° and, permeated as it is with sinful motives and goals, may result 
in frustration, sorrow, punishment, and death. 


GoD AND HIS WorRK 


Paul thinks of God as a God of action and deals with his work in several 
categories. It is here that the theological implications of ἔργον and related words 
are to be seen. It is God who created all things (Eph. 3:9, κτίσαντι, a divine his- 
torical act), and Christ is depicted as the creator of the heavens, the earth, and 
all beings (Col. 1:16; cf. Heb. 1:10). In 1 Cor. 11:9 Paul views man as a his- 
torical creation of God (ἐκτίσθη). He teaches that God created the food we eat, 
and that everything made?! by God is to be considered good and beautiful?? (1 Tim. 
4:3-4). 

Paul also refers to God’s great works of providence. It is Christ who sustains 
all the creation (Col. 1:17) and causes it to continue.2* God is the one who contin- 
ually provides the rain for the earth’s production of crops (Heb. 6:7). He also pro- 
vides the heavenly bodies their different luminous glories (1 Cor. 15:41). And it 
is God who has set man over all his works (Heb. 2:7-8). 

God is also the God of redemption. He began the good work (ἔργον ἀγαθόν) of 
justification in his people (Phil. 1:6) and has made each of them a new creation 
(καινὴ κτίσις) in Christ (2 Cor. 5:17). This work is described elsewhere as God’s 
justifying the sinner who has faith in Jesus (Rom. 3:26). God’s activity also in- 
cludes the work of sanctification in his people. In this vein the apostle prays that the 
saints may walk pleasing to the Lord in every good work (Col. 1:9, 10) and teaches 
that they are actually God’s created instruments*! to produce his kind of good work 
(ἔργα, Eph. 2:10). This is possible because God is working effectively (évepyéw) in 
them to will and do what he pleases (Phil. 2:13; cf. Heb. 13:21). In fact, Christians 
are being renewed (ἀνακαινούμενον) 3 in the knowledge of God (Col. 3:10) regarding 
righteousness and holiness (Eph. 4:24).2® This work is described in Galatians 
5:22-23, in part, as the fruit of the Holy Spirit in the believer’s life, and in this life 


*This affects man’s attitude to his sociological responsibility to work (cf. 2 Thess. 3:13; 
Rom. 8:22-23). 

*Kricua, a noun indicating the product of God’s action. 

ΞΙΚαλός, a word indicating what is beautiful and good. 

Ξϑξυνέστηκεν. This perfect form of the verb shows that Christ brought all the universe 
(ra πάντα) into its present form and now causes it to continue in this state. 

*“Tloinua indicates passively that which is created. 

“This present participle indicates continuous growth in sanctification. 

*C. Hodge, Epistle to the Ephesians (New York: 1858), p. 266. 
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the Christian is continually to bear fruit in every good work (Col. 1:10). All this is 
in contrast to the works of the flesh (Gal. 5:19-21). This fruit of the Spirit is to 
accompany God’s various kinds of workings (ἐνεργήματα) and ministries (διακονίαι) 
(1 Cor. 12:5, 6, 10) which he gave for the good of his Church (cf. 1 Cor. 12:31- 
13:13). 

God is also working for the believer’s glorification. It is Christ who at his 
Second Coming and by his effective working (ἐνέργεια) will give the believer a 
glorious body like his own (Phil. 3:21). 

Several references already given have included Paul’s use of ἐνέργειαξϊ to express 
God’s effective working. It is this word in all its forms,28 a word indicating inten- 
sity, that is used almost exclusively to represent God in his effective work— 
whether that of raising Christ from the dead (Eph. 1:20; Col. 2:12) or of enabling 
his people to live effective Christian lives (Eph. 1:19; 3:20; Phil. 2:13; 1 Thess. 
2:13) in doing Christian service (Eph. 3:7; Gal. 2:8; Col. 1:29). Through God’s 
power, the sharing of Christian faith is to be effective (Philemon 6). 

All this effective work, Paul teaches, is of God’s doing, not man’s. In a few 
instances, however, the apostle speaks of the effective work of evil, of Satan himself 
(Eph. 2:2; 2 Thess. 2:9), of the passions of sin (Rom. 7:5), and of the secret 
power of lawlessness (2 Thess. 2:7). Other words such as ἐργάξομαι, ἀγωνίζομαι, 
δουλεύω, λειτουργέω, and λατρεύω are also used for man’s activity. 


MAN AND His WorK 


An original state of perfection. Allusions to man’s creation in perfection, in- 
cluding perfect goodness, are seen in several Pauline passages. That man was 
originally created with true righteousness and perfect holiness is seen in Ephesians 
4:24. That this was God’s kind of righteousness and holiness is seen in the statement 
of Colossians 3:10 that man was created in God’s image (εἰκών, the word used in 
LXX of Genesis 1:26) ,?° with a full knowledge (ἐπίγνωσις) of God, which included 
true righteousness and holiness (Eph. 4:24). As the first man Adam lived and 
worked in his unfallen state in the realm of the knowledge of God and his righ- 
teousness and holiness, so the believer today is to strive to be continually renewed 
(Col. 3:10, ἀνακαινούμενος, the present participle) in these matters in his daily life 
and activity. 

The implication of Romans 8:20-22 is that man failed in the covenant of works.*° 
And because of sin, he brought himself down into imperfect sinful activity, with 
the creation being cursed along with him (cf. Gen. 3:15-19). 

Man’s work in his unregenerate state. It is the apostle’s teaching that man’s works 
are basically motivated by, and consummated in, sin. Since fallen human nature 15 
characterized as “sinful flesh” (Rom. 8:3) and the “body of sin” (Rom. 6:6), so 


By plus épyea, “a working in” an effective work. LSJ describes the verb ἐνεργάξομαι as 
“make or produce in.” 

“All the uses of these forms are in Paul, except for Matthew 14:2 and Mark 6:14, which 
refer to miraculous powers αἱ work in Christ, and James 5:16, where the prayer of the Chris- 
tian is counted as effective. 

ΞΕ κών, “image, likeness,” an essential likeness of the original. Actually, the LXX of Genesis 
1:26 also uses a synonym: ὁμοέωσις, “resemblance, likeness.” 

“Cf. C. Hodge, Epistle to the Romans (Grand Rapids: 1950), pp. 271-72. 
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the logical conclusion is that no one is righteous and no one does good (Rom. 
3:10-17), but rather practices the works of the flesh (Gal. 5:19-21). 

But having said this, Paul grants that unregenerate man can do works that in 
themselves may be good and helpful. He teaches that the unsaved Gentiles may 
do by nature deeds required by the law of God, and in doing these things show the 
remains of that sensitivity to the requirements of the law written in their minds 
and depraved consciences (Rom. 2:14-15). The recognition that there are good 
deeds as well as bad ones done in society is seen in the teaching of Romans 13:3 
that rulers are to be a terror to those who do bad deeds, not good ones. In his 
request to pray for kings and all in authority (1 Tim. 2:2), Paul implies that these 
rulers can do good for society and maintain some semblance of order. Since, how- 
ever, Paul’s teaching on “good works” is to be evaluated in the light of God's 
goodness and good works, there is little else to be found in his writing concerning 
basic good in what the unregenerate man does. On the contrary, the apostle teaches 
that men may be punished by society for their bad works and will ultimately be 
punished by God for them (2 Thess. 1:9; cf. Heb. 9:28). 

The Christian and his work. Paul’s major proposition in this area is set forth in 
Ephesians 2:10: the believer is God’s workmanship created in Christ for good 
works. Though the apostle recognizes that the Christian commits acts of sin (1 Cor. 
8:12; Eph. 4:26), he is not to live a life of sin (Rom. 6:1) or be a slave to sin 
(Rom. 6:6). On the contrary, his faith is to produce works and his Christian 
love is to produce effective labor for the Lord’s cause (1 Thess. 1:3). As he is 
stimulated to good works for God, he is to remember that love “works” no harm 
to one’s neighbor—love is the fulfillment of God’s moral law (Rom. 13:10). He 
is reminded that God works (érepyéw) in him to will and do what God pleases (Phil. 
2:13), and that God can make him abound in every good work (2 Cor. 9:8; 
2 Thess. 2:17). 

The Christian is taught that those who have put their trust in God are expected 
to devote themselves to doing what is good (Tit. 3:8), which involves providing 
food and shelter for one’s family and having the satisfaction of living a fruitful 
and productive life (Tit. 3:14). In addition, Christian women are called upon to 
adorn their lives with good works (1 Tim. 2:10; cf. 5:10). Christian men who 
desire to fill church offices, such as that of elder-overseer (1 Tim. 3:1; Tit. 1:6ff.), 
are told that the work of such an office is a noble one.*? 

In all of this, NT believers are encouraged to continue in their good works as 
they contemplate the example of OT believers who, like David, acted justly in their 
dealings (Heb. 11:33). Living responsibly before God, every believer must remem- 
ber that he will stand before Christ to receive his just due for the things he has 
done in this life (2 Cor. 5:10; cf. 1 Cor. 3:10-17). Remembering this, the Chris- 
tian, in his love for the Lord, is to strive and struggle (ἀγών) 33 to please God, fighting 
the good fight of faith (2 Tim. 4:7; cf. 1 Tim. 6:12). In his labor he is to help 
other men draw closer to the Lord (Col. 1:28-29). Paul struggles in prayer for 
the saints (Col. 4:12), and he asks that they do the same for him (Rom. 15:30). 


“Paul calls the function of this office a καλὸν ἔργον, a “noble task.” 

“These forms of ἀγών and its compounds are used by Paul to describe the active struggle 
the Christian has in serving God. The picture is the discipline demanded in the athletic 
contest. . 
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In all of his good works, the believer is to act in complete devotion and dedica- 
tion to God as his slave. Paul uses the word δουλεύω,33 “to be a slave,” for this 
concept. We are no longer to serve sin (Rom. 6:6) but to “serve” the Lord (Col. 
3:24; 1 Thess. 1:9), and to do it fervently (Rom. 12:11). And in so doing, the 
believer through love can also “serve” his fellow believers (Gal. 5:13). 

Paul also pictures the Christian as doing religious service (Aerovpyéw) for God. 
This can be a spiritual service, as that rendered by Paul to the saints (Rom. 15:16), 
or of the nature of material help, as that given by the Christians to Paul (Phil. 
2:25, 30) and to other believers, like those at Jerusalem (Rom. 15:27; 2 Cor. 
9:12)—a service which is to be thought of as a spiritual one. Once Paul uses this 
word in connection with governmental authorities to express the fact that their 
allegiance and responsibility is to the Lord (Rom. 13:6). 

As we have already seen, the other word for religious service used by Paul is 
λατρεύω. With such service the apostle serves God with his whole heart (Rom. 
1:9) and worships him by the Holy Spirit (Phil. 3:3) and with a clear conscience 
(2 Tim. 1:3). Israel had the temple worship (λατρεία) and should have really 
served God (Rom. 9:4). NT believers are now called upon to serve him in this 
way (Rom. 12:1), dedicating their lives and activities to the Lord (Rom. 12:3-8). 

In Hebrews, where the tabernacle service is described (8:5; 9:9), Christ’s sacri- 
fice, in contrast, is declared to cleanse the conscience of believers from death- 
dealing works so that they might truly serve the living God (Heb. 9:14) with 
reverence and awe (Heb. 12:28). 

Upon declaring the truth of Christ’s resurrection (1 Cor. 15:20) and of the 
resurrection of the body at the Second Coming of Christ (15:50-57), Paul chal- 
lenges the believers to excel always in their work—whatever that work might be— 
because that labor is not done in vain (v. 58). The Thessalonian Christians had 
caught that perspective. They had turned from their idol worship to serve (δουλεύω) 
the living God and to wait for Jesus’ Second Coming (1 Thess. 1:9-10). 


WORK AND ETHICS 


It is to be noted that Paul’s teaching on the ethical aspects of work are to be 
understood within the context of the believers’ activity, and its application to the 
activity of the world must be made in a secondary way. 

Work in love. The key to Paul’s ethics in human work and activity is summarized 
in Romans 13:10: “Love works no evil to one’s neighbor. Therefore love is the 
fulfillment of the law.” The relevance of this statement about God’s moral law is 
seen in that the apostle has just finished quoting parts of that law (v. 9). On the 
basis of this principle it must be concluded that since the human being is morally 
responsible to God and to his neighbor, all human activity will of necessity have 
ethical implications. The ethical connection between work and love noted above is 
reiterated elsewhere in the epistles. Paul is encouraged by the fact that the Thes- 
salonian Christians had faith that produced work and love that produced “labor” 
(κόπος) (1 Thess. 1:3) for the benefit of fellow believers. It is through their 
Christian love that they are humbly to serve one another (δουλεύω) (Gal. 5:13). 
Out of this principle of love to God and love to one’s neighbor emerge the prin- 


“The verb δουλεύω in the NT is only a Pauline concept. 
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ciples of honesty, righteous living, generosity, fairness, etc., that are a part of the 
Ten Commandments (cf. Rom. 13:8-10). 

So Paul teaches: Pay your taxes and don’t let any debt remain outstanding 
except the debt to love one another (Rom. 13:6-8). He emphasizes the positive 
side of this in 1 Corinthians 13:3: innumerable gifts given to the poor are nothing 
without love. In amplification of this principle, the apostle cautions especially 
against one aspect of covetousness, the love of money—that essential product of 
work which, being loved for itself rather than being valued for the good it can 
do, was as alluring a temptation in that day as it is now. He gives the warning 
several times. Church officers must not be addicted to this sin (1 Tim. 3:3, 8). 
Further, Paul explains that people who love money and are motivated only to get 
rich fall into temptation and sin (1 Tim. 6:9-10). Finally, he prophesies that in the 
last days, among other things, people will be characterized by a love of money 
(2 Tim, 3:2). 

Serving and participating. In teaching about the Christian attitude toward work, 
Paul sets forth the principle that work should be viewed as a matter of serving— 
serving God (Col. 3:24, 1 Thess. 1:9) and serving one another (Gal. 5:13). So 
the believer is to share the results of his work with others, whether in a material, a 
mental, or a spiritual way (cf. Rom. 16:26-27). God, in turn, is able to make him 
abound in every good work (2 Cor. 9:8). Therefore, no one shou!d be arrogant 
if God prospers him in a way greater than, or different from, others, as in the case 
of those who have the gift of making money (1 Tim. 6:17) or those who are 
so-called “full-time” Christian workers, for they are only servants (διάκονοι, 1 Cor. 
3:5). 

In facing his obligation to work, the believer must realize his moral responsibility 
not only not to steal’ (Rom. 13:9; Eph. 4:28), but also not to be an unnecessary 
burden to others (1 Thess. 4:12; 2 Thess. 3:8). Rather, he is to be a model of 
industry for others to follow (2 Thess. 3:9). Also, by his industrious work the 
Christian is to give a testimony that gains the respect of the non-Christian society 
(1 Thess. 4:11-12). There is no place for a loafer in the Christian society (2 Thess. 
3:10-12). Believers are to face their work in a spirit of reciprocity: “I am glad 
to help him as he is to help me”——whether the gifts shared are material or spiritual 
(Rom. 15:26-27). Christians should compare their attitude and practice of sharing 
with that of Jesus who gave himself freely and fully for sinners (2 Cor. 8:9). 

Benefits derived from work. Paul assumes that the primary and most satisfying 
blessing in life’s work is to bring glory to God (1 Cor. 10:31). Therefore he strives 
in concentrated Christian labor to bring men to salvation through Christ (1 Cor. 
9:18-27). Yet he also recognizes that that work is good which brings material and 
physical blessings to all mankind. The Christian has an obligation “‘to do good to all 
people” (Gal. 6:10a), but he has a particular responsibility to help the community 
of believers by his good deeds (6:10b). Also, he has the responsibility to provide 
for his own relatives and immediate family. If he fails in this latter responsibility, 
Paul says he has denied the faith and is worse than an unbeliever (1 Tim. 5:8). 

Work also benefits the Christian who performs it, for by it he has the satis- 


“J. O. Buswell, Jr., states: “When Moses included the commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal,’ in the decalogue, he was not enunciating a new principle, but was, under God's di- 
rection, codifying a principle which is absolutely essential to every orderly economic society” 
(A Systematic Theology of the Christian Religion. [Grand Rapids: 1962], I. p. 414). 
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faction of eating bread that he himself has earned (2 Thess. 3:12)—thereby ful- 
filling the mandate originally given him by God of working with the materials of 
the world in which God has placed him (Gen. 2:15; cf. 3:17-19). The Christian 
must always keep before him the principle enunciated by Paul and given by Jesus: 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts 20:35). 

Moral responsibility in paying for work done. Paul not only teaches that man 
has a responsibility to do meaningful and productive work but also instructs that 
such work demands suitable pay. This principle applies as well to adequate pay- 
ment of teaching elders, a principle based on the scriptural teaching that the 
worker deserves his wages (1 Tim. 5:17-18; cf. Deut. 25:4; Luke 10:7). Paul 
. argued his own right to receive support, but did not wish to exercise it for the sake 
of the Gospel (1 Cor. 9:3-18). The teaching of 2 Thessalonians 3:10-15 implies 
that if a person is willfully lazy, he takes advantage of others and can deprive them, 
when excessive demands are put upon them, of some of the goods they themselves 
have produced through their hard work and which they need for themselves. 

Incentives or rewards for work. Paul never expresses the idea that there is any- 
thing wrong with incentives or rewards to challenge men to work—so long as one 
is doing the work involved for the ultimate glory of the Lord (1 Cor. 10:31). On 
the contrary, he gives his own testimony that he is working his hardest in every 
way that God through him may save men (9:18-23) and also that he may receive 
God’s prize as his approved worker (9:24-27). This striving he describes as press- 
ing on “toward the goal to win the prize for which God has called him heavenward 
in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 3:14). Elsewhere, he describes the results of finishing the 
race, this task God gave him, as including receiving the crown of righteousness to be 
awarded by the Lord (2 Tim. 4:8). These are the rewards of work “well done” for 
the Christian, as he stands before the Lord, the explanation of which is expanded 
in parable form in Matthew 25:14-30 (the Talents) and Luke 19:12-27 (the 
Minas). In it all, Paul argues that labor for the Lord is worthwhile—“your labor in 
the Lord is not in vain” (1 Cor. 15:58). | 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF WORK 


At this point it must again be remembered that in enunciating these principles, 
Paul has primarily the Christian community in mind. Some of the more important 
implications will be considered. 

All must work. We have seen that Paul teaches that meaningful work is the 
universal obligation of all men, for their own good (2 Thess. 3:12) and for 
the good of others (Eph. 4:28). In addition, that government is a necessary 
and helpful area in which work must be done is implied in Paul’s charge that 
believers are to pray for kings and for all those in authority (1 Tim. 2:2), who, as 
Paul teaches elsewhere, are actually workers for God (Rom. 13:4). There were in 
Paul’s day Christians who were members of the governmental structure, such as 
members of Caesar’s household and of his palace (Phil. 1:12; 4:22), and who 
needed prayer and support. 

Equitable relations in all work situations. As has been seen, Paul teaches that 
the “worker deserves his wages” (1 Tim. 5:17, 18), whether he is a Christian 
minister, or, by implication, a worker in any other field. But the apostle’s concern 
is wider—that fair and proper relations in all work situations be practiced. Take, for 
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example, what he says to the Christian masters and Christian slaves of the ancient 
world. While he does not touch on the moral issues of slavery itself, he does deal 
with the pragmatic conditions that existed. There were masters and slaves who be- 
came believers. How were they now to respond to each other? 

Paul instructs Timothy to tell all Christian slaves that they should show full 
respect to their masters, that God’s name and testimony be upheld (1 Tim. 6:1). 
By this he must mean that in acting in this respectful way the slaves would show 
that the Christian cause was orderly and opposed to anarchy. Likewise, believing 
masters were to respect their slaves because they were Christian brothers (1 Tim. 
6:2). The relationship was to be different from that which existed in the non-Chris- 
tian world. There is mutual love and consideration to be expressed. Christian slaves 
should realize that their Christian masters love them, and they should serve their 
masters even better than before, knowing that they are believers and beloved in 
the Lord (1 Tim. 6:2). 

Paul had spoken earlier on this subject of master-slave relations when writing 
the Ephesians and Colossians. Christian slaves are to obey their masters with 
respect, fear, and sincerity,5 doing it as if they were serving the Lord. This 
kind of faithful work, Paul says, will be rewarded by the Lord who gives all men 
their due for the good or bad they have done, whether slave or free (Eph. 6:5-8; 
Col. 3:22-25). Christian masters are told to treat their slaves in the same honorable 
and fair way, and not to threaten or mistreat them, since they too are responsible 
to their heavenly Master who will judge them fairly as to whether they have done 
right or wrong (Eph. 6:9; Col. 4:1). It is to be noted that there is much more 
instruction given to slaves than to masters, which may mean that it was extremely 
difficult even for Christian slaves to restrain themselves from rebelling and deserting 
as others did (cf. Philem. 10-16). 

On the modern scene, the application to be made from Paul’s teaching is that 
employees and employers, especially Christian ones, should respect each other. 
Employees are to do their best in their work and employers are to reciprocate 
with commensurate wages, all for the sake of the Lord whom they both serve. Such 
equitable relations would obviate the need for strikes, work slowdowns, and lock- 
outs. The question for Christians to ponder is what they will say to Christ in 
justification of their actions, whether employers or employees, when they stand 
before him (2 Cor. 5:10). Paul knew, however, that he lived in an imperfect 
world. And so when he was mistreated as a Roman citizen (Acts 16:16-40; 22:22- 
29), he appealed in an orderly way for justice (Acts 16:37-40), even appealing to 
Caesar to hear his case (Acts 25:11-12). He knew that the rich sometimes were 
unjust, and he challenged them to avoid this attitude (1 Tim. 6:17-18). The 
Christian today, living in an imperfect world, must also point out and challenge 
wrongdoing in human society. But in accordance with the biblical norm, he must 
do it calmly and orderly. As he is committed to Christ, he must not yield to the 
selfish demands either of labor or of management,** but must respectfully present 
his testimony as to the ethical standards of the Word of God to which he is com- 
mitted. 


“Though Paul’s teaching here about masters and slaves involves the matter of a cultur- 
ally conditioned inferior position, this does not apply to his instruction to husbands, wives, 
and children (Eph. 5: 22-6; Col. 3:18-21) which is based on the biblical norm of God- 
established and ordained relationships. 

“ὍΣ, C. F. H. Henry, Aspects of Christian Social Ethics (Grand Rapjds: 1964), p. 69. 
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Commenting on some of the current problems of the industrial society, Henry 
has well observed, “Featherbedding, or loafing on the job, has become an acute 
problem. The worker holds his job not to earn what he gets, but primarily to collect 
what he gets for so many hours.”7 Paul, in his teaching, stands firmly against all 
such injustices. 

Products of work. As we have seen, Paul thinks of work in terms of serving 
God and of the salvation and betterment of men. In holding such a view, he argues 
that work producing nonmaterial blessings and work producing material goods 
and services are both valid, and the fruits of both are to be shared (Rom. 15:26- 
27). He emphasizes both spiritual work done for the kingdom of God (Rom. 15:16; 
1 Cor. 3:10ff.; Col. 1:28-29; 1 Tim. 6:12) and material, physical work produced 
by one’s hands (1 Cor. 4:12; Eph. 4:28; 1 Thess. 4:11; 2 Thess. 3:8-12). Chris- 
tians today must respect work for the Lord in whatever area it is done, whether 
in the church, in the home, or in society at large. 

Work and relief. Paul teaches that a man’s obligation to society should be to give 
an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. This can be seen in his teaching that 
none were to be idle and that those who would not work were not “to eat”; rather, 
they should earn the bread they eat (2 Thess. 3:10-12). In all of this the apostle 
is concerned that Christians not be unnecessarily dependent on others, like drones 
in society (1 Thess. 4:12). In other words, the apostle was not in favor of unre- 
stricted relief. Each man was to carry his own load (Gal. 6:5). He recognized, 
however, the necessity of legitimate relief, as in the case of over-aged widows of 
recognized Christian testimony who should be taken care of by the Church (1 Tim. 
5:9). Our twentieth-century society should apply this principle in insisting that able- 
bodied men do their given work, and that relief be limited, but made effectively 
applicable, to those who cannot help themselves. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have observed that Paul’s teaching on work begins with God who made all 
things and because of his inherent goodness could declare that all that he made was 
good. Since God made man after his image and likeness in knowledge, righteous- 
ness, and holiness (Eph. 4:24; Col. 3:10), all that man does involves ethical values. 
Man is called upon to act in the light of this knowledge, righteousness, and holiness. 
His deeds should be patterned after God’s perfect work. 

Since, however, man fell into sin and rebellion against God (Gen. (3:1-19), 
he is depraved and practices the works of the flesh (Gal. 5:19-21). Yet even 
depraved man with his conscience seared by sin (1 Tim. 4:2) can and does do 
individual acts that are in accordance with the law of God (Rom. 2:14-15). 

In practical everyday life in society, man—and particularly the Christian man— 
is to do what is good (Tit. 3:1). Paul views work not as the goal itself, but teaches 
that work to be worthwhile must have proper purposes and goals. These purposes 
and goals are to be summarized as follows: Do whatever you do to the glory of 
God (1 Cor. 10:31) and to please God (Gal. 1:10). Do it to be well accepted of 
him (1 Cor. 9:27) and to receive his “well done, you good and faithful servant 
(2 Tim. 4:8; cf. Matt. 25:14-30; Luke 19:11-27). 


“Tbid., pp. 62-63. 
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Therefore, Christians in all their work relationships should treat one another 
respectfully and fairly, whether as employers or employees, in secular or Christian 
work, in church or out of it. All men, especially Christians, should stand for what is 
fair and right, in all economic and social situations. This is, in sum, the Pauline work 
ethic. 


Chapter Twenty-four 


SOME POSSIBLE PARALLELS BETWEEN 
1 PETER AND JOHN 


MERRILL C. TENNEY 


A careful reading of 1 Peter will bring to the reader’s attention a number of 
coincidences between this epistle and the Johannine writings, particularly the 
fourth gospel. Although the Petrine and Johannine writings differ in content and 
style, a careful survey reveals a number of parallels that seem too numerous to be 
merely fortuitous. These resemblances raise the question as to what relationship may 
exist between these two bodies of literature, if any, and what that relationship might 
imply. 

Little cognizance of this phenomenon has been taken by commentators. Charles 
Bigg, in discussing 1 Peter 5:2, remarks that “there is very probably a reference 
to John 21:16,”! but he does not carry the suggestion any further. A. T. Robertson, 
in explaining the meaning of ἐγκομβώσασθε in 1 Peter 5:5, states that “it is quite 
probable that Peter is here thinking of what Jesus did when he girded himself with 
a towel and taught the disciples . . . the lesson in humility.”? E. G. Selwyn in‘ his 
commentary notes one or two parallels,? but does not devote any appreciable dis- 
cussion to them. C. F. D. Moule, in an article on “The Nature and Purpose of 1 
Peter,” exhibits a long series of parallels between the epistle and other writings 
of the NT,* but these are generally limited to those dealing with persecution and 
only one comes from John’s gospel or epistles (i.e., John 15:18ff.). Only Raymond 
Brown seems to have observed this phenomenon of similarity. He writes, “A long 
list of parallels between John and the Catholic Epistles, especially 1 Peter, could 
also be drawn up.”® His remark occurs in a context dealing with the relation of the 
fourth gospel to other writings in the NT; and his argument is that though John 
differs from them, he does not contradict them. Brown, however, does not develop 
the parallels between 1 Peter and John any further. 


1C. Bigg, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and Jude 
(New York: 1903), p. 188. 
: 2A. T. Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament (New York: 1933), VI, p. 132. 
5E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of Peter (London: 1969), pp. 351-52. 
‘Cc. F. Ὁ. Moule, “The Nature and Purpose of 1 Peter,” NTS, 3 (1956-57), p. 9. 
SR. E. Brown, The Gospel according to John, 1 (New York: 1966), p. cxxiv. 
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1 Peter has been compared to Romans and Ephesians, both with regard to struc- 
ture and phraseology. And it has often been suggested that if Peter employed 
Silvanus (Silas, 1 Pet. 5:12) as his amanuensis subsequent to Silvanus’ associa- 
tion with Paul, Silvanus might have utilized some of the Pauline ideas and expres- 
sions in transcribing Peter’s teaching. No such connection, however, can be 
established with the Johannine writings. Peter’s relation to John would have been 
quite different, although 2 Peter 3:15 (‘even as our beloved brother Paul also 
. .. wrote unto you; as also in all his epistles, speaking of these things”) indicates 
that he was familiar with some of Paul’s letters. 

The purpose of this essay is to compare the parallel texts in 1 Peter and the 
Johannine gospel and epistles,* seeking to discover whether any direct or indirect 
relationship between them may thereby be established. Certain resemblances will be 
obvious; others may be more subtle, though nevertheless real. Whether, however, 
these parallels are accidental or have come about through some underlying cause, 
the relationship of the respective writings should be defined. The procedure for 
this study will be inductive, dealing primarily with the comparison of individual 
texts. Since 1 Peter is the shorter piece of writing, and presumably a unit, the 
selection of texts will follow the order of their occurrence in this epistle. 


INTRODUCTORY ISSUES 


To assume that 1 Peter is a unit is not to overlook the possibility of topical divi- 
sion. The epistle is composed of two well-marked sections: the first, ending with 
a doxology at 4:11, deals with suffering as a remote possibility (note the optatives 
εἰ πάσχοιτε and εἰ θέλοιτε in 3:14 and 17 respectively); while the second, comprising 
4:12-5:14, refers to a “fiery trial” which is taking place (γινομένῃ) among the 
recipients of the letter. In both sections, however, the main theme is suffering, and 
the sufferings of Christ are presented as the basis for the endurance of believers 
(1:11; 2:21; 3:17, 18; 4:1, 13; 5:1, 9, 10). Rather than regard this second section 
as an appendage of alien authorship, it could well be understood to be a postscript 
written upon the reception of the news that the expected trial had already begun. 
F. W. Beare, who denies Petrine authorship and who contends that 1:4-4:11 is 
really a baptismal homily interpolated into a direct epistle, states that “in recog- 
nizing the composite structure of the book, there is no need to postulate two dif- 
ferent authors; on the contrary, there is every indication that the writer of the 
letter to the persecuted also composed the discourse to the newly baptized.”” W. G. 
Kiimmel likewise states that “the supposition of a compilation of 1 Peter from two 
parts is... unnecessary and improbable,” and cites for support critics of such vary- 
ing viewpoints as Selwyn, Beare, Lohse, and Guthrie.® 

With Beare the question is not so much that of unity as of authorship. He regards 
1 Peter, as well as 2 Peter, as being definitely post-apostolic. Since it is not the 
primary intention of this essay to deal with that question, it should suffice to say 


‘listing of comparisons between 1 Peter and the Apocalypse of John does not produce 
close relationships. What similarities there are could have resulted from conditions that could 
be repeated at almost any time or place. 

"F. W. Beare, The First Epistle of Peter (Oxford: 1945), p. 8. 

“Ww. G. Kiimmel, Introduction to the New Testament, trans. A. J. Mattill, Jr. (Nashville: 
1966), p. 295. 
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that 1 Peter was widely accepted as genuine by Eusebius and other authors of his 
period, and that there was no contrary tradition in the early years concerning its 
origin. The Petrine authorship of 2 Peter is much less well attested, but the research 
of Michael Green has afforded a strong case for its genuineness.® In any event, 
the resemblances themselves will still remain irrespective of the authorship of the 
Petrine literature. 


COMPARISON OF TEXTS 


1 Peter 1:3: “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
according to his great mercy begat us again unto a living hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead .. .” ( ἀναγεννήσας ἡμᾶς eis ἐλπίδα ζῶσαν δι᾽ ἀναστάσεως 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐκ νεκρῶν). 

Two or three comparisons appear here. The title of God as “Father” is dis- 
tinctively Johannine, although it appears also in the synoptics. Jesus invariably 
addressed God or described him as his Father. Peter alludes specifically to this 
title in 1:17 as the title by which the believers should address Deity. 

The first person plural “us” (ἡμᾶς) should not be regarded as impersonally 
editorial, but rather as an expression of the author’s own experience. Certainly it 
fits the description of Peter’s transformation from a despairing penitent (Matt. 
26:75; Mark 14:72) into a dynamic leader (Acts 1:15; 2:14). The initial 
realization of the resurrection and its meaning is described by John (John 20:3-8). 
The fourth gospel states that both Peter and John ran to the tomb when the women 
brought the news that it was open, and both witnessed that it was vacant and 
that the grave-clothes were still in place. Peter’s companion “believed,” although 
neither was aware that the Scriptures (OT) had prescribed a resurrection. The 
account does not say that Peter believed at that moment, but the discovery of the 
empty tomb, plus Jesus’ subsequent appearance to Peter (Luke 24:33), was a 
critical turning point in his career. The event is recorded only by John, if one 
accepts the omission of Luke 24:12 as a “Western non-interpolation.”!° It is, 
however, included by P75, Aleph, A, B, W, Fam.1, Fam.33, several other early 
uncials, and by a number of the more important minuscules. It would certainly con- 
firm the recognition of a significant experience in the lives of these two apostles. 


I Peter 1:4, 5: “. . . reserved in heaven for you, who by the power of God are 
guarded .. .” (τετηρημένην ἐν οὐρανοῖς εἰς ἡμᾶς, τοὺς ἐν δυνάμει θεοῦ φρουρουμένους) 

The concept of preservation through spiritual peril is strongly emphasized here. 
It could well reflect Peter’s recollection of his denial of Jesus, and his realization 
that he had been restored only by the power of God. He applies the principle to the 
condition of his readers, using the verbs τηρέω and φρουρέω to express it. 

The same concept appears in the prayer of Jesus recorded in John 17, although 
there τηρέω refers not to the salvation reserved for men but to the men who are 
kept from danger in Christ’s name (John 17:11, 12, 15). In both instances the 
eschatological aspect of salvation is stressed: preservation for some anticipated 
objective. Φρουρέιο is not a Johannine word. It appears in the Pauline writings 


Ἕ. M. B. Green, 2 Peter Reconsidered (London: 1961). 
*See B. M. Metzger, Textual Commentary on the New Testament (New York and Lon- 
don: 1971), p. 184. 
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(2 Cor. 11:52; Gal. 3:23; Phil. 4:7). But like τηρέω, it conveys the idea of divine 
guardianship of believers. 

The significance of this parallel does not lie in the exact agreement of vocabulary, 
but in the concept of divine intervention in the preservation of the believer through 
temptation. It accords with Jesus’ utterance to Peter: “Simon, Simon, Satan has 
desired you (pl.) that he may sift you as wheat, but I have prayed for thee (sing.) 
that thy faith fail not” (Luke 22:31). The Petrine statement echoes the answer 
to Jesus’ prayer in the experience of the writer. 


I Peter 1:8: “Whom not having seen, ye love; on whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice . . .” (ὃν οὐκ εἰδότες ἀγαπᾶτε, εἰς Ov ἄρτι μὴ ὁρῶντες, 
πιστεύονες-δε ἀγαλλιᾶσθε). 

The contrast between believing and loving the Christ whom they have never 
seen recalls Jesus’ utterance to Thomas: “Because thou hast seen, thou hast be- 
lieved; blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed.” (John 20:29). 
In this instance the use of πιστεύω εἰς is so Close to that of the fourth gospel that a 
connection seems likely, although the expression is not exclusively Johannine. It 
appears also in Acts and in the writings of Paul a few times, but usually in the 
context of a final personal commitment to Christ. In the gospel of John, however, it 
is a fixed expression. Thomas’ confession evoked a comment from Jesus that seems 
to have been remembered particularly by Peter. 


1 Peter 1:19: “But with precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and with- 
out spot, even the blood of Christ” (. . . ἀλλὰ τιμίῳ αἵματι ὡς ἀμνοῦ dpwpov καὶ 
ἀσπίλον). 

Αμνός (lamb) is used only four times in the NT: twice by John the Baptist as 
quoted in John 1:29, 36; once in Acts 8:32, a quotation of Isaiah 53:7 in Philip’s 
discourse to the Ethiopian eunuch, and here. The term means a sacrificial lamb, 
and its use in the NT seems to have its origin in the LXX of Isaiah. According to 
the fourth gospel, Peter was introduced to Jesus by Andrew, who had been a 
disciple of John the Baptist (John 1:35-42), and the Johannine use of ἀμνός 
appears in this connection. Αμνός does not appear in Revelation, where ἀρνίον is 
used concerning Christ. Although the sacrificial aspect of this word certainly is 
emphasized in the Apocalypse (Rev. 5:6, 9, 12; 7:14; 12:11; 13:8), the Lamb’s 
character there is not represented as wholly sacrificial, so that the more general 
term is applicable. It is even used paradoxically in speaking of the ‘“‘wrath of the 
Lamb” (6:17). With the exception of John 21:15, the term ἀρνίον is used only in 
Revelation. 

It is quite possible that the use of ἀμνός arose from the frequent application of 
the prophecy of Isaiah 53 to Christ. There are five definite citations of Isaiah 53 in 
the gospels and Acts, and some oblique allusions which cannot always be traced 
directly to the OT text. In one citation, i.e., Acts 8:32-33, the connection is un- 
mistakable. From this instance of Philip’s preaching to the Ethiopian one could 
conclude that the passage was well known in the Church as a definite prediction 
of a suffering Messiah, with which both John and Peter would be well acquainted. 
John the Baptist’s announcement, “Behold! the Lamb of God!” (John 1:29), was 
the inducement that led the first disciples to follow Jesus. One of them was An- 
drew, who brought his brother Peter to Christ. Peter, in speaking of the “precious 
blood” of the spotless Lamb, represents a further development of the theology of 
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John the Baptist, which is parallelled by John’s saying that “the blood of Jesus 
his son cleanseth us from all sin” (1 John 1:7). 


1 Peter 1:22, 23: “Love one another from the heart fervently: having been be- 
gotten again . . . through the living word of God . . .” (ἐκ καρδίας ἀλλήλους ἀγαπήσατε 
ἐκτενῶς ἀναγεγεννημένοι.... διὰ λόγου ζῶντος θεοῦ... .). 

The command to love one another echoes Jesus’ injunction to his disciples on the 
eve of his death: “This is my commandment, that you love one another as I have 
loved you” (John 15:12). Peter links this love with the new birth, which creates 
the disposition to love. The first epistle of John states the same principle in similar 
words: “Beloved, let us love each other, because love is from God, and everyone 
that loveth is begotten of God” (1 John 4:7). Undoubtedly this command of Jesus 
was remembered by all of his apostles, since it was a cardinal aspect of his teaching. 
On the other hand, the verbal likenesses between the Petrine and the Johannine 
expressions may indicate a common understanding of the doctrine between the two 
men as well as a common ultimate origin. 


1 Peter 2:25; “For ye were going astray like sheep .. .” (ἦτε yap ws πρόβατα 
πλανώμενα... . ). 

The analogy between believers and sheep is common both in the OT and the 
NT. Peter must have been familiar with the twenty-third and seventy-ninth Psalms, 
and especially with Psalm 119:176: “I have gone astray like a lost sheep” (ἐπλανηθὴν 
woe πρόβατον ἀπλωλός). Isaiah 53:6, in a context already discussed, uses almost 
identical phraseology. The parable of Jesus concerning the lost sheep (Matt. 
18:12ff.; Luke 15:4-8) employs the same imagery. The extensive discourse in 
John 10:2-16, 26, 27 links this imagery directly with Christ as the good shepherd, 
who exercises a constant supervision over his flock. The same parallelism occurs 
in 1 Peter 5. 


1 Peter 3:18: “Christ also suffered for sins once .. .” (Χριστὸς ἅπαξ περὶ ἁμαρτιῶν 
ἀπέθανεν... ). 

The use of περί with ἁμαρτιῶν to express atonement for sin appears both in 
Pauline and Johannine writings. Περί ἁμαρτίας occurs in Romans 8:3, with the 
probable meaning “[as an offering] for sin.” A closer parallel appears in 1 John 
2:2: “And he is the propitiation for our sins .. .” (καὶ αὐτὸς ἱλασμός ἐστιν περὶ τῶν 
ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν... ). Here ἱλασμός removes any question concerning the meaning of 
the phrase. The same construction is used by the author of Hebrews in describing 
the efficacy of the Levitical sacrifices (Heb. 10:6, 7, 8, 18, 26). The closest 
parallel among these kindred expressions is between the Petrine and Johannine 
uses. 


I Peter 4:2: “That ye should no longer live the rest of your time in the flesh to 
the lusts of men, but to the will of God” (εἰς τὸ μηκέτι ἀνθρώπων ἐπιθυμίαις ἀλλὰ 
θελήματι θεοῦ). 

A similar idea is contained in 1 John 2:16, 17: “. . . the lust of the flesh and 
the lust of the eyes and the vainglory of life, is not of the Father . . . and the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof .. .” (ἡ ἐπιθυμία τῆς σαρκός, καὶ ἡ ἐπιθυμία τῶν 
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ὀφθαλμῶν, καὶ ἡ ἀλαζονεία τοῦ βίου οὐκ ἔστιν ἐκ τοῦ πατρός .. . ὃ δὲ ποιῶν τὸ θελήμα του 
θεοῦ μένει εἰς τὸν αἰῶνια... ). The phrase “lust of the flesh” (ἐπιθυμία τῆς σαρκός) 15 
not peculiar to Peter and John, for it occurs also in the Pauline epistles (Gal. 5:16; 
Eph. 2:3). Nowhere else, however, is the contrast of the desire of the flesh and the 
will of God stated so explicitly as in this parallel. Paul lays greater emphasis on the 
contrast of flesh and spirit (see Rom. 7 and 8; Gal. 5:16-25). Peter seems to 
epitomize the concept of ἐπιθυμία, which occurs only once in the gospel of John 
(8:44) and four times in 1 Peter (1:14; 2:11; 4:2, 3). Invariably it carries a nega- 
tive connotation, meaning an evil appetite. 


] Peter 4:11: “. . . that in all things God may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ...” (iva ἐν πᾶσιν δοξάζεται ὃ Θεὸς Sia [ησοῦ Χριστοῦ... .). 

The glorification of God in Christ is a distinctly Johannine concept. Jesus, shortly 
before his final suffering, prayed, “Glorify thy Son, that the Son may glorify thee,” 
then added, “I have glorified thee upon the earth by completing the work that thou 
gavest me to do” (John 17:1, 4). As δοξάζω is used in the gospel of John, it ap- 
plies almost invariably to God or to the person of Christ. Peter applies this 
principle indirectly by exhorting his readers so to conduct themselves before the 
world that their utterance and action may reveal the power of Christ, and so 
through him bring glory to God the Father. John indicates that Jesus sought to 
glorify God by his perfect obedience and endurance of suffering. 


1 Peter 5:2: “Tend the flock of God which is among you . . .” (ποίμανετε τὸ ἐν 
ὑμῖν ποίμνιον τοῦ Θεοῦ, ἐπισκοποῦντες ... ). 

This is the clearest allusion to Johannine writing to be found in 1 Peter. It is 
almost a verbatim repetition of Jesus’ final counsel to Peter as stated in John 
21:16: Ποίμαινε τὰ προβατία pov. There can be no reasonable doubt that it refers 
to this incident which must have been stamped indelibly on Peter’s heart and 
mind. The terms for “flock” are different: Peter uses ποίμνιον, whereas John uses 
ποίμνη (John 10:16). Jesus’ solemn commission to Peter must have been a 
motivating factor in his ministry which he tried to implant in the lives of his suc- 
cessors. 


1 Peter 5:4: “And when the Chief Shepherd shall appear ye shall receive .. . (καὶ 
φανερωθέντος τοῦ ἀρχιποίμενος, κομιείσθε.. .. )- 

The verb φανερόω, which occurs also in 1 Peter 1:20 (φανερωθέντος δὲ ἐπ’ ἐσχάτων 
τῶν χρόνων), is paralleled in 1 John 3:2 (οἴδαμεν δὲ ὅτι ἐὰν φανερωθῇ) and in several 
other passages (1 John 1:2; 2:28; 3:5, 8) as well as in the gospel (1:31; ΜΕ: 
7:4: 9:3: 21:1, 14). In these instances, which constitute the largest number in the 
Johannine writings, the word refers primarily to the historical appearances of 
Jesus; in a few, it is used of objects or of persons other than Christ. The Pauline 
usage of the word applies predominantly to believers or to things; only in one or 
two passages does it refer to Christ (Col. 1:26; 3:4). The use of this verb as a 
distinctive term for the revelatory character of the incarnation seems to be almost 
wholly Petrine and Johannine. It does not occur in the preaching recorded in Acts. 

The “shepherd” concept of Christ is mentioned both by Peter and by John. It 
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was derived from Jesus’ own words, “I am the good shepherd” (ἐγώ εἰμι ὁ ποιμὴν ὃ 
καλός) (John 10:11, 14). As a title of Christ it does not appear in the Pauline 
epistles. Hebrews characterizes him as “the Great Shepherd of the sheep” (τὸν 
ποιμένα τῶν προβάτων τὸν μέγαν) (Heb. 13:20). Peter links the title to an eschato- 
logical expectation, the responsibility of the undershepherds being to give account 
to the “Chief Shepherd” at his return. The concept accords with the implication 
that his return would be the terminus of the undershepherds’ work and the time 
for evaluating the discharge of their duties (John 21:22). 


1 Peter 5:5: “Gird yourselves, all of you, with humility to serve one another” 
(πάντες δὲ ἀλλήλοις ὑποτασσόμενοι THY ταπεινοφροσύνην ἐγκομβώσασθε). 

The verb ἐγκομβόω occurs only here in the NT. It is derived from κόμβος, a band 
or girdle, and was used of a slave’s apron. Jt means that one should put on humility 
as a slave ties on an apron before beginning his work. 

Although this particular word is not used in the Johannine narrative, it calls 
to mind the last meal at which Jesus laid aside the outer robe and tied a towel 
around his waist in order to wash the feet of the disciples. When Peter remonstrated 
with him, Jesus told him that if he did not accept the service, their fellowship 
would be broken. The act of self-humiliation must have left a lasting effect upon 
Peter. It seems quite probable that this injunction to the elders had its origin in 
his memory of that occasion. 


1 Peter 5:8: “Your adversary, the devil . . .” (ὁ ἀντίδικος ὑμῶν διάβολος . . . ). 

“Adversary” (ἀντίδικος) is not a Johannine word, but “devil” (διάβολος) occurs 
seven times in the gospel and epistles. John represents the devil as the spiritual 
father of evil men (8:44). The word is twice related to Judas, once by calling him 
a devil (6:70) and once to identify the source of his motivation to treachery (13:2). 
Later, in the same connection, John says that “Satan entered into” Judas (13:27). 
Peter was concerned with Judas, for he wanted to know who the traitor might be 
(13:24) and later he commented on Judas’ replacement as being prophesied in 
the Psalms (Acts 1:15-20). Perhaps the tragic example of Judas’ failure provided 
the background for Peter’s warning. 


CONCLUSION 


While no one of these parallels is in itself sufficient to establish a direct connec- 
tion between the Petrine and Johannine writings, the cumulative evidence seems 
to indicate some sort of relationship. The parallels are not exact enough to suggest 
copying, either from a common source or from each other. Indeed, if the traditional 
dates for the writing of these documents be accepted, the Johannine gospel and 
epistles would have been committed to writing probably two decades after Peter's 
death. In that case, the sequence of time would argue for John’s dependence on 
Peter, which seems quite unlikely because there is no extensive resemblance between 
the text of any pair of parallels such as exists between 2 Peter and Jude. 

On the other hand, one fact is noticeable: each of these parallels is related to 
some episode in the life of Jesus as John has recorded it and also to some aspect of 
Peter’s experience. Peter’s mention of election (1 Pet. 1:2) recalls Jesus’ utterance: 
“Of those whom thou hast given me I lost not one” (John 18:9; cf. 17:12). 
Peter’s allusion to rebirth recalls the interview with Nicodemus, and the idea a 
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rebirth of hope through the resurrection is illustrated perfectly by his own 
experience. The “incorruptible, undefiled, and unfading inheritance” coincides 
with Jesus’ promise: “I go to prepare a place for you” (John 14:2). Seeing versus 
believing, as mentioned in 1 Peter 1:8, recalls Jesus’ conversation with Thomas, at 
which Peter was present (John 20:24-29). 

Several conclusions might be drawn from these phenomena. One is that both 
authors drew from a common tradition extant in the Church, based upon a norm 
of apostolic teaching and illustrated by individual apostolic experience. In that 
case, these documents may or may not reflect directly the experience of the 
authors, but may merely preserve with varying degrees of accuracy the basic com- 
mon memories and concepts of the Christian community. These concepts may have 
been affected by the theology of late Judaism, from which the Church emerged. 
But they must have been much more creatively influenced by the person and teach- 
ings of Jesus, who focused in himself the revelation of God as expressed in the 
prior truth of the OT and in the continuing illumination of the Holy Spirit (1 
Pet. 1:10-12). From him and from his interpretation of the Scriptures the writers 
of the NT drew their central theology. 

A second conclusion might be that Peter was not following a literary “source” 
or using the Johannine tradition directly, but that there may be in the Petrine 
writings echoes of personal experience with Jesus that the author shared with 
John. The last chapters of the fourth gospel show that the “beloved disciple” was 
closely associated with Peter. If, as tradition asserts, he was John the son of 
Zebedee (and probably somewhat younger than Peter), these occasional parallels 
of expression and reminiscences can be explained by the sharing of a living 
experience. Peter’s allusions do not necessarily indicate that he borrowed from the 
Johannine writings, but both reflect a common knowledge of Jesus and his teach- 
ings that had been incorporated inte their memories and into their preaching. 

A corollary of this conclusion would be that there may exist a new avenue for 
investigation of the “sources” of the NT. Critical scholars have paid scant atten- 
tion to the possibilities of oral communication and personal interchange of ideas 
among the apostolic leaders of the first century. Peter and John were closely as- 
sociated in the first few years of the ministry in Jerusalem (Acts 3:1-11; 4:13; 
8:14-25). Paul, although he disclaimed obtaining his central message from others 
(Gal. 1:12; 2:6), nevertheless “interviewed” (ἱστορῆσαι) Peter (Gal. 1:18) and 
maintained some connection with him afterwards, even though he rebuked him at 
Antioch (Gal. 2:9-11; 2 Cor. 9:4). Not a great deal is said about an interchange 
of communication among the apostolic preachers, but there is enough evidence to 
indicate that they did not pursue their ministries in total isolation from each other. 
Paul, in defending the doctrine of the resurrection, which he regarded as the 
cardinal element of the Christian faith, mentioned Cephas (Peter) and the “twelve,” 
and the testimony of others, and added, “Whether it be I or they, so we preached, 
and so ye believed” (1 Cor. 15:11). There is, therefore, something to be said for 
an early oral tradition that represented the common core of teaching acknowledged 
by all concerned as the distinctive Christian message, though its literary represen- 
tation was transmitted by different persons at different times and under different 
circumstances. This constituted “the gospel” (τὸ ἐυαγγάλιον) which became the 
universal evangel of the Church and the basis of the varied elaborations, interpre- 
tations, and applications that may be found in the canonical writings. 
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